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PREFACE 


Tue following work was commenced several years ago, 
and has been prosecuted at intervals, as the Author’s 
ministerial duties would permit. He is aware of the 
fact that several works on the subject, in the form of 
lectures and discourses, already exist; but he does not 
know of one which enters minutely into Hgyptian 
history and antiquities, bringing them to bear on the 
elucidation of the sacred narrative, in the manner now 
attempted. This, then, is his apology for offering these 
pages to the public. 

On some of the views advanced in this volume there 
has been, and there will still be, much diversity of 


opinion. Butthe Author has not arrived at his conclusions 
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hastily, nor without considerable thought and care. As 
it respects Egyptian chronology, the opinions of the most 
learned are at variance, and—the labours of Wilkinson, 
Bunsen, and Lepsius, notwithstanding—it is probable 
that on many points nothing more than an approximate 
result will ever be arrived at. To accept the lengthened 
periods of the German chronologists, however, the Author 
considers altogether impossible; and whilst he presents 
his own views on disputed questions with all deference 
to other writers, he does think that they harmonise 
most satisfactorily with the Bible narrative, which must 
be placed before every other authority whatever. He 
firmly believes that the author of the Book of Genesis 
wrote under the inspiration of the Spirit of God, and 
that, although he has not left us a system of chro- 
nology, he relates events as they actually occurred. 
It is highly probable that Moses prepared the history 
of Joseph from pre-existing documents, written, per- 
haps, and preserved by Joseph himself; but this view 
of the case does not affect the question of his inspiration, 
for, having such documents before him, inspiration 
was still necessary to guide him to a right selection 


of the materials. 


It was once thought that the study of the history of 
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the ancient nations of the earth would tend to invalidate 
the truth of some of the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and from this quiver infidelity furnished 
herself with many of the arrows which she aimed at 
Christianity, thinking that she could thus give it a mortal 
wound. But modern research proves, on the contrary, 
that profane and sacred history are perfectly harmonious; 
witness, for example, the recent discoveries on the sites 
of Nineveh and Babylon. And Herpz’s testimony to the 
truth of the Bible is by no means of a doubtful cha- 
racter; but, as Hengstenberg, Havernick, Osburn, and 
other writers have shown, clear and unequivocal. 

To these writers, and to those before mentioned, the 
Author of this work has been very greatly indebted. 
He has permitted them, and others whom he has con- 
sulted, to speak for themselves, thinking it better to 
quote their own words than to give the substance of 
them, and only refer to their pages. But he has en- 
deavoured to interweave observations of his own, and, 
with the elucidation of the history, to combine the 
practical application of it—to impress upon the reader’s 
mind the lessons which the narrative suggests. He 
would now commend the work to the attention of 


poune men especially, who already love the Word of 
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God, and are anxious that their steps should be 
guided by its precepts. 

Should Providence continue to favour him with life 
and health, the Author purposes to prepare a similar 
volume on the History of Moses—a narrative still 
more important, in some respects, than that of 
Joseph. 

T. 8. 


PLYMOUTH. 


December 87rd, 1355. 


PREFACE -TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


Some years have elapsed since this work first appeared. 
It has passed through several editions; and now that a 
fifth is called for, I take the opportunity of giving here 
some of the results of later criticism, and of adding to the 
book another chapter on the characteristics of Joseph’s 
life. 

Several valuable works bearing on the subject have 
recently appeared, and to a few points of interest I will 
briefly advert. 

In reference to “the coat of many colours” (Gen. 
XXxvii. 3), it has been supposed by some that it was a 
tunic with sleeves or fringes extending to both hands and 
feet; but “in the well-known scene from the tomb of 
Chroumhotep at Beni-Hassan, the Semitic visitors who 
are offering presents to the governor are dressed in robes 
of rich colours, apparently formed of separate small pieces 
or patches sewn together.” (‘‘ New Commentary ” in loco, 
Kalisch, etc. etc.) 

That the Pharaoh who received Joseph in Egypt (Gen. 
xli. 14) was Aphophis, one of the Shepherd kings, I have 


met with no arguments to disprove. This is the view 
u 
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entertained by Mr. R. 8S. Poole in his article on the 
Pharaohs in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” who says 
that, according to M. Marietti’s recent discoveries in Zoan 
or Avaris, he was an Egyptianized foreigner, and that 
the Shepherd kings were powerful military despots. 

A somewhat different meaning from ‘that I adopted is 
given to the name ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH by several critics. 
Canon Cook states that it is a compound of “ zaf,’ which 
signifies “ food,” and especially ‘‘ corn” or “ grain ;” “ ut,” 
which is the preposition ‘‘of;” and “ Anch,” which means 


? 


“life,” or the “ living ;” so that the meaning of the entire 
word would be “the food of life,” or the “food of the 
living.” With this it is supposed that the reading of the 
Septuagint nearly agrees, which some translate “‘ making 
life pleasant.” (“‘The New Commentary ;” ‘“ Excursus 
on Egyptian Words,” vol. i. p. 480.) 

The principal matter to which I need refer has respect 
to the sources of the Nile. The discoveries of Living- 
stone, Speke, and Baker have rendered it certain that the 
White Nile, or Bahr-el-Abyad, takes its rise in the great 
lakes of the equator. As far as we yet know, the river 
which runs out of the Victoria Nyanza, discovered by 
Speke, and through a smaller lake discovered by Sir 
Samuel Baker, is one of the sources of the Nile; but 
whether the large lake Tanganyika, discovered by Living- 
stone, is connected with these lakes by a river, is not yet 
decided. The great African traveller hoped to make the 
discovery of the true sources of the Nile, but he died ere 
he had completed his task, and left his wonderful explora- 
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tions to be carried on by others. Where the Blue Nile— 
the Bahr-el-Azrat—really takes its rise is still an unsettled 
point, but Livingstone thought it not improbable that this 
too will be found connected in some way with the lake 
system of the country, or that some other stream taking 
its rise here will be found connected with it. There is now 
little doubt that the Nile is the longest river in the world, 
the distance from its sources to its mouths being not less 
than 3700 miles. 

The true cause of its inundations is that stated in my 
book (p. 93), the periodical rains of the interior; and 
in the days of Joseph they were abundant for seven 
years in succession, and then for seven years more com- 
paratively withheld. Whatever natural phenomena gave 
rise to this abundance of the first seven years, we must 
acknowledge that the hand of God was in it in a very 
special manner; for it was by this means that Joseph 
rose to the position he occupied in Egypt, and that the 
long train of events followed which led to the preserva- 
tion of the chosen race. It was Divine Providence that 
ordered the occurrence of the seven years of plenty at 
this precise period; and it was by the Spirit of God that 
Joseph was enabled to explain the dreams of Pharaoh, 
and to predict the coming both of the plenty and the 
famine. 

The first edition of this book was dedicated to my 
esteemed theological tutor, the Rev. John Hannah, D.D., 
who, when he received a copy of it, wrote to me in the 
kindest manner, expressing his great satisfaction with the 
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work. He has since finished his career, and the dedica- 
tion page is therefore altered; but I will thus connect 
his name with this edition also, as expressive of the high 
respect in which I hold his memory. 

Since this work was published, I have been permitted 
to issue two others of a similar character on Moses and 
Joshua, which have also met with a generous reception. 
For prolonged life and health to complete these and other 
literary projects, as well as to prosecute the still higher 
work of the Christian ministry, I offer devout thanks to 
God; and now I re-issue this volume with the hope that 
it may conduce to the instruction of young men especially, 
who, following the noble example of Joseph, will un- 
doubtedly secure the blessing and the smile of Joseph’s 
God. owe 


Feb, 24, 18 5. 
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THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 


CIA PLT ER: 


THE YOUTH OF JOSEPH. 


Upwarps of three thousand years ago, or about seventeen 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, the patriarch 
Jacob, the son of Isaac, and the grandson of Abraham, 
returned from Mesopotamia, and pitched his tent in the 
vale of Hebron. Hebron was situated in the south of 
Canaan, or in that part of the country which was after- 
wards occupied by the tribe of Judah. It was also 
designated Kirjath-Arba (Gen. xxiii. 2), that is, literally, 
che city of Arba, ‘‘ which Arba was a great man among 
the Anakims,’”’ a people who resided in this vicinity. It 
bore, also, the name of Mamre, after an individual be- 
longing to the Amorites, a brother of Eshcol and of Aner. 
(Gen. xiii. 18; xiv. 13; xxxyv. 27.) This latter name, 
however, belonged rather to the plain on which the city 
stood. 

The city itself was one of the most ancient in the world, 
for it was ‘built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” 
(Numb. xiii. 22.) From Josh. xiv. 15; xv. 13, it has been 
inferred that the name Hebron was not given to it until 
after the times of Moses, and that, therefore, the author of 
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the Book of Genesis, in calling it by this name, is guilty of 
an anachronism; but Henstenberg has shown that there 
are ample reasons for concluding that Hebron was the 
original, and Kirjath-Arba the later name of the city, and 
accordingly, when first mentioned in Genesis (chap. xiii. 
18), it is called Hebron, ‘‘ without any addition, which 
sufficiently marks the name as the unchangeable original 
one.” 

It was here that Abraham took up his abode, after his 
return from Egypt, and built an altar unto the Lord ; here, 
probably, Isaac was born; here Sarah died, and in the cave 
of Machpelah, which was situated in the neighbourhood, 
was buried; and here Abraham filled up the measure of 
his days, and was interred. At Hebron, too, Isaac lived 
and died; and at Hebron, as we have observed, Jacob 
pitched his tent, when he left the land of Padan-Aram, 
with his wives, his children, and his flocks. It was the 
home of his fathers, the spot where he himself was born, 
and the locality in which he had spent the days of his 
childhood and his youth, and all these associations would 
naturally induce him to cherish towards it a peculiar 
affection, and to return back to it from his wanderings as 
soon as circumstances would permit. Who does not love 
his father-land better than any land? and his birth-place 
better than almost any other place? Few persons, having 
been absent from the scenes of their early days for a con- 
siderable length of time, can revisit them without deep 
emotion, and few would not prefer, if circumstances would 
allow, to take up their residence on the spot again. 

Hebron: still stands, and is called by the Moslems “ el 
Khulil,” or “ the friend” (that is, of God), such being the 
honourable title of the first of the patriarchs that resided 
here. ‘ Beauty,” says one, ‘‘ lingers around Hebron still. 
God blesses the spot where he used to meet Abraham, his 
friend.” There are few spots, even in Palestine, on which 
the christian tourist looks with deeper interest than on this, 
and hence our modern travellers in that country—Stephens, 


JACOB’S FAMILY. M1 


Robinson, Olin, and others—have spoken of it with more 
than ordinary pleasure. 

The patriarchs exercised authority in their families both 
as kings and as priests. To all their dependents they were — 
‘in the stead of God,” ruling in his fear, and conducting 
the ordinances of worship according to prescribed rites. 
(Job i. 4, 5.) Such was the capacity in which Jacob stood 
to his family at the time to which our narrative refers. 
He had now twelve sons, among whom he lived as a prince 
or emir, directing their affairs with wisdom and discretion, 
and presenting before them an example, worthy, on the 
whole, of imitation. Though he had his failings, yet of 
his piety we cannot doubt. He had wrestled with the 
angel and had prevailed, whence his name was called 
Israel; and he trode in the footsteps of his fathers, Isaac 
and Abraham. 

And God blessed and honoured him greatly. ‘It hap- 
pened,” says Josephus, ‘that Jacob came to so great happi- 
ness as rarely any other person has arrived at.” That 
historian’s account does not, however, agree with the nar- 
rative in Genesis, for he tells us that Jacob was “ admired 
and envied for his virtuous sons, who were deficient in 
nothing, but were of great souls, both for labouring with 
their hands, and enduring of toil; and shrewd also of 
understanding” ; whereas most of them were addicted to 
sinful practices, and some of them, at least, were cruel and 
revengeful. 

But Joseph was an exception, and his father loved him 
above the rest, “because,” says the sacred writer, “ he 
was the son of his oldage” ; and “because,” adds J osephus, 
following perhaps some ancient tradition, “‘ of the beauty 
of his body, and the superior virtues of his mind.” It was 
customary in those times for princes to give to their sub- 
jects, and parents to their children, valuable garments as 
tokens of esteem. These garments were of different tex- 
ture and material, and were more or less valuable according 
to their quality. The art of manufacturing cloths is of 
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very great antiquity. Wool, cotton, and flax were all 
used in these fabrications both by the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians. The colours generally used were white, purple, 
scarlet, and black; but party-coloured cloths, or plaids, 
were also much esteemed. Such garments are represented 
on some of the monuments of Egypt. At Beni-Hassan, 
for example, there is a magnificent excavation, forming the 
tomb of Pihrai, a military officer of Osartasen I., in which 
a train of foreign captives appears, who are supposed to be 
Jebusites, an inscription over one person in the group 
reading, ‘‘ The Chief of the land of the Jebusites.”? The 
whole of the captives are clad in party-coloured garments, 
and the tunic of this individual in particular may be called 
‘a coat of many colours.” * 

“‘A coat of many colours” Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 
Some, however, are of opinion that it was not a plaid, but 
agarment of patch-work, the word rendered “ colours” 
being in the margin ‘ pieces.’’ In reference to the narra- 
tive, Mr. Roberts, in his ‘Oriental Illustrations of the 
Sacred Scriptures,” observes: ‘For beautiful or favoured 
children precisely the same thing is done at this day. 
Crimson, and purple, and other colours are often tastefully 
sewed together. Sometimes the children of Mahometans 
have their jackets embroidered with gold and silk of various 
colours.” 

But the partiality evinced by Jacob for Joseph occasioned 
jealousy to arise in the minds of his brethren, and he 
became the object of their hatred and displeasure. Jacob 
erred, no doubt, in distinguishing Joseph above the rest of 
his children, for the father of a family should ever guard 
against such partiality; and Joseph’s brethren were not 
sufficiently noble-minded to put up with this failing in 
their father’s conduct, so that, from the moment he was 
thus honoured, they began to look upon him with envy and 
dislike. 

Jacob’s sons were shepherds. The plain of Mamre, and, 

* See Osburn’s ‘* Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth,” p. 37; etc. 
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indeed, the whole of the country in the neighbourhood 
of Hebron, is exceedingly fertile to this day. It abounds 
with rich pasture lands, and is admirably adapted for the 
rearing of flocks and herds. Now, when Jacob came from 
Padan-Aram, he already possessed a very large stock of 
cattle, sheep, and goats; and by this time they had, no 
doubt, considerably increased. There would, then, be 
full employment for the sons of Jacob, and probably eack 
one tended his own portion of the stock, though they were 
frequently accustomed to pasture them together. Or, it 
may have been that part of the flocks were committed to 
the care of servants, since we can scarcely suppose that 
all would feed in any one locality, and that a portion only 
were tended by the sons of Jacob. 

With our notions of civilization, it may appear strange 
that the sons of so wealthy an individual should be 
employed in such an occupation; but the state of society 
at that time was very different from that to which we 
are accustomed, and for illustrations of the mode of life 
adopted by the patriarchs, we must look to eastern man- 
ners and customs, and not to those of the western world. 

What, then, do we there find? We find the wealthy 
Bedouin pitching his tent, and pasturing his flocks on 
the sides of Lebanon, on the slopes of Mesopotamia, 
and on the plains of Syria and Arabia, just as the 
patriarchs and their sons were wont to do in the vicinity 
of Hebron, so many centuries ago. The traveller who 
visits ‘the lands of the Bible” finds the customs of their 
inhabitants very similar to those of the people who dwelt 
in them in early times. The lapse of-centuries has pro- 
duced no essential difference in their habits, and, from the 
character of the country, it was scarcely to be expected 
that it would. 

On a particular occasion the sons of Jacob were feeding 
their flocks, when Joseph was with them, and having 
witnessed, in their conduct, something reprehensible, he 
“brought unto his father their evil report.” (Gen. 
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xxxvii. 2.) This circumstance would, no doubt, tend to 
increase their hatred of him, and it appears to have been 
on the very next occasion of his joining them in the 
field, that they sold him into the hands of the Ishmaelites. 

Prior to this, however, Joseph had two remarkable 
dreams. By dreams and visions of the night God was 
accustomed, in former ages, to convey to his servants 
intimations of his will, and of their future lot. But 
though the prophets were frequently instructed by dreams, 
yet the Hebrew doctors make a distinction between pro- 
phetic dreams, and dreams that were not prophetic. 
“When it is said in holy writ,’”’ observes Maimonides, 
‘“‘that God came to such a man in a dream of the night, 
that cannot be called a prophecy, nor such a man a 
prophet; for the meaning is no more than this, that some 
admonition or instruction was given by God to such a 
man, and that it was in a dream.”’ These two kinds of 
dreams were designated respectively somnia vera, and 
somnia prophetica (PIS ibm and “Nad pion) true 
dreams, and prophetic dreams. The former were some- 
times granted to wicked men, and operated much less 
powerfully on the imagination than the latter, whilst 
there was geuerally something in them opposed to nature 
and reality, as in that of Nebuchadnezzar, who saw a 
tree which reached to heaven, and stretched itself to the 
end of all the earth. (Dan. iv. 11.) 

To this class, according to the Gemarists, belonged the 
dreams of Joseph. They were not strictly’ prophetical, 
like the visions of Isaiah, and yet they were divine, and 
conveyed to Joseph’s mind, so far as he understood them, 
indications of his future greatness. ‘‘ God whispered to 
him such things as he knew not, but which God himself 
foreknew perfectly.” He was to pass through scenes of 
bondage and of suffering, and these dreams were designed 
to comfort him in his distress. Often would he advert to 
them. When carried into a foreign land, and cast into a 
gloomy prison, they would frequently come to his recollec- 
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tion, and would furnish to him at least a ray of hope 
that a brighter day would dawn. 

The dreams of Joseph were symbolical, and the symbols 
were such as would most readily occur to the mind of one 
accustomed to eastern modes of life. First, the sheaf of 
Joseph stood up in the harvest field, and the sheaves of 
his brethren did obeisance to it; and, next, he beheld 
the sun and moon and the eleven stars (the precise num- 
ber of his brethren, Benjamin included), and they did 
obeisance to him. These dreams he told to his brethren, 
and they hated him yet the more; the second he told to 
his father also, who rebuked him, and said, ‘‘ Shall I, and 
thy mother,* and thy brethren, come to bow down our- 
selves to thee, to the earth ?”’ (Gen. xxxvii. 10.) Nothing 
was more unlikely, perhaps, at that time; and yet in the 
order of that wonderful Providence which guides the 
destinies of man, it ultimately came to pass. 

It will be admitted, as an eminent writer on the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch observes, that the first of 
Joseph’s dreams is well explained from the mode of life 
belonging to that age; but we must claim the same 
admission in reference to the second. That it was, cus- 
tomary, in those times, to pay considerable attention to 
the heavens, there is reason to believe on many grounds, 
for what would be more natural to a nomadic people, 
living under the open sky, and in a latitude so favourable 
for astronomical observations? And then it was the custom 
of the Orientals, and subsequently of the Greeks, to view 
the heavenly bodies as the representatives of distinguished 
personages, so that Joseph’s second vision was quite as 
probable as the first. 

Tn relating his dreams to his brethren, Joseph displayed 
the simplicity of his mind. Had he been artful and 

* Joseph’s own mother, Rachel, was dead, so that probably Leah is here 
meant (if indeed she was now alive), though she also died ere Jacob went inte 
Egypt. (Comp. Gen. xlix, 31.) Grotius observes from Achmes, an interpreter 


of dreams, that, according to the Persians and Egyptians, if any one should 
dream that he rules over the stars, he shall rule over all peopie, 
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deceptive, he would, we imagine, have kept them to him< 
self. But there was a noble frankness in his character, 
and far from supposing that by communicating his dreams, 
he would increase the animosity of his brethren, he pro- 
bably thought that he would thereby win their confidence, 
and disarm their hate. That his dreams were calculated 
to do this, we do not say, but Joseph had no vain or 
ostentatious views, and why then should he not tell his 
brethren everything? Had he been less candid, he might 
perhaps have escaped their wrath; but, on the other hand, 
the relating of his dreams was one of the links in the 
chain of events, which, in the end, led to their accom- 
plishment. 

Goethe, who tells us, that, whilst yet comparatively a 
child, he was fascinated with the character of Joseph, and 
wrote a poetical history of him, observes: “ He always 
appears to us calm and mild—even when, animated for 
the first time with the prophetic spirit, he announces the 
superiority he is destined to obtain over his own family.” 


CHAPTER II, 


THE POLICY OF JOSEPH’S BRETHREN. 


Tax page of history, sacred and profane, furnishes many 
instances in which God has made the stratagems of men 
subservient to his own designs. ‘As the contemplation of 
nature,” says Niebuhr, ‘‘shews an inherent intelligence 
which may also be conceived as coherent with nature; so 
does history, on a hundred occasions, shew an intelligence 
distinct from nature, which conducts and determines those 
things which seem to us accidental.” The hand that 
guides the planets in their spheres, and checks the angry 
billows of the sea, directs with equal skill the complicated 
affairs of men, and causes all events to work together for 
the accomplishment of the wisest plans. 

The events now to be considered will serve to illus- 
trate this fact. The brethren of Joseph, having gone to 
Shechem, to feed their father’s flocks, and Jacob having, 
perhaps, become anxious respecting them, Joseph was sent 
to see them, and to inquire concerning their welfare. 
Shechem was a district of the land of Canaan, considerably 
to the north of Hebron, in which Jacob ‘pitched his tent” 
on his way from Padan-Aram. (Gen. xxxiii. 18.) In the 
midst of it was a city of that name (called also Shalem 
and Sichem), which existed even in the times of Abraham 
(Gen. xii. 6), and which received its designation from 
Shechem, the son of Hamor the Hivite, who was the 
prince, or emir of the country. (Gen. xxxiv. 2.) In this 
neighbourhood was a parcel of ground, which Jacob had 
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purchased of Hamor (Gen. xxxiii. 19); and there being a 
scarcity of grass in the vicinity of Hebron at this time, 
the sons of Jacob had availed themselves of their father’s 
right to pasture his flocks in that locality. There, too, 
Jacob had digged a well, and the valley being exceedingly 
beautiful and fertile, there was every inducement to lead 
these shepherds to the spot. 

But on Joseph’s arrival in Shechem his brethren could 
not be found; and he was wandering in the field, when an 
individual informed him that they had gone to Dothan. 
The site of this place has been fixed by tradition near 
Safed, supposed to be identical with the Bethulia of the 
apocryphal book of Judith. But tradition is here singu- 
larly at fault, for it places Safed north of the Sea of 
Gennezareth, whereas Bethulia was situated ‘‘ over against 
Esdraelon,’’ which was considerably south of that sea. 
(Judith iv. 6.) Dothan, or Dothaim, must then be sought 
for in seme other locality, and there is little doubt that the 
opinion of Eusebius, who placed it twelve miles north of 
Samaria, is very nearly correct. Dr. Robinson has indeed 
rendered this opinion all but certain. ‘‘ Near Lejjun,” he 
observes, ‘‘ passes the great road from Damascus to Ramleh 
and Egypt. We followed it to the top of the pass, and 
then, without descending, took a more south-easterly course 
to Um-el-Fahm, on the brow of a hill looking toward the 
western plains, and came for the night to Ya’bud, on a hill 
overlooking another beautiful plain extending to the E. 
and N. E., and bending round Ya’bud towards the W. Far 
in the N. E. we had before seen Kitbatiyeh; and in the 
northern parts lies Kefo-Kud, the ancient Capharcotia of 
Ptolemy. Here, too, in the middle of the eastern plain, 
we were delighted to find the name of Dothau (Doth) ; 
it is now a fine green Tell, with a fountain on its southern 
base, corresponding to the position assigned to it by 
Eusebius, twelve Roman miles N. of Samaria. We learned 
afterwards from Mr. Van de Velde, that he too had unex- 
pectedly lighted on the place some weeks earlier. In this 
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connection we were told, at Ya’bud, that the great road 
from Beisin and Zerin to Ramleh and Egypt still leads 
through this plain, entering it W. of Jenin, passing near 
Kefo-Kud, and bending south-eastward around Ya‘bud to 
the western plain. It is easy to see, therefore, that the 
Midianites, to whom Joseph was sold in Dothan, had crossed 
the Jordan at Beisin, and were proceeding to Egypt along 
the ordinary road. It is obvious too, that Joseph’s brethren 
well knew the best places of pasturage. They had ex- 
hausted that of the Makhna by Shechem (Nablus), and had 
afterwards repaired to the still finer pasturage here around 
Dothan.” * 

To this spot the generous and unsuspecting youth then 
hastened on. But ere he came near to them, his brethren 
entered into a conspiracy to slay him. ‘ Behold,” said they, 
one to another, ‘‘this master of dreams cometh. Come 
now, therefore, and let us slay him, and cast him into some 
pit; and we will say some evil beast hath devoured him ; 
and we shall see what will become of his dreams.” (Gen. 
Xxxvii. 19, 20.) ‘‘Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; 
but who is able to stand before envy?” (Prov. xxvii. 4.) 
Even a brother is sometimes exposed to its influence. Like 
the wild tornado which, as it sweeps along, destroys the 
loveliest flowers, and leaves the garden desolate as the 
wilderness, it has cut down many a youth of promise, and 
turned many a peaceful home into a scene of sadness and 
distress. We may say of it as Seneca says of anger, to 
which it is intimately allied; that it is a vice decidedly 
against nature; for it divides instead of joining, and in 
some measure frustrates the end of Providence in human 
society, ‘One man was born to help another; envy makes 
us destroy one another. Nature unites, envy separates ; 
the one is beneficial, the other mischievous; the one suc- 
cours even strangers, the other destroys the most intimate 
friends; the one ventures all to save another, the other 
ruins himself to undo another.” 


* « Journal of Sacred Literature.” October. 1853. 
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But the destinies of Joseph were in the hands of God. 
‘«‘ There are many devices in a man’s heart ; nevertheless, the 
counsel of the Lord, that shall stand.”’ (Prov. xix. 21.) The 
device of Joseph’s brethren was to get rid of his dreams, 
but those dreams were not to be so easily disposed of, for 
God’s counsel was that they should one day be fulfilled. 
The design was therefore frustrated, and that too through 
the counsel of one of themselves. Reuben interfered, and 
said to the rest, ‘‘Shed no blood, but cast him into this 
pit that is in the wilderness, and lay no hand upon him,” 
intending afterwards to take him out, and to restore him 
to his father. (Gen. xxxvil. 22.) 

This was noble on the part of Reuben, and though his 
generous purpose failed to some extent, yet who would not 
afterwards have envied him his feelings? The effort to 
do good, or to prevent the commission of evil, even though 
not so successful as we wish, brings with it the peace of 
an approving conscience; and often, doubtless, would 
Reuben feel a sweet satisfaction in his mind that he was 
not a party to the conduct of his brethren. 

Joseph comes near, when he is instantly seized, stripped 
of his coat of many colours, and cast into a pit. The pit 
had no water in it, for in seasons of comparative drought 
many of the pits of Palestine are often dry. Such pits, 
or cisterns, were often used in the East instead of prisons, 
so that the Hebrew word 742 signifies both a pit and a 
prison. Jeremiah, the prophet, was imprisoned in a pit 
(Jer, xxviii. 6); and the Psalmist alludes to such a place 
when he says, ‘“‘ He brought me up also out of a horrible 
pit.” (Psa. xl. 2.) At the bottom of these pits there was 
generally a quantity of mud, so that they were exceedingly 
unwholesome, dangerous, and offensive. 

That Joseph would remonstrate with his brethren, and 
would appeal to their benevolence and pity, we cannot 
doubt; but they were hardened and resolved, and cared 
not for his sorrow; for they had no sooner cast him into 
the pit, than “‘ they sat down to eat bread.” 
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But the providence of God interfered on the behalf of 
the sufferer again. A company of Ishmaelites drew near 
from Gilead, a country situated on the east of the J ordan, 
which took its name from a group of mountains so called, 
extending from Mount Hermon to the south of the brooks 
Jabok and Arnon. This country was rich in pasturage, 
but was particularly celebrated for its spices and its 
balsams, the articles which these traders were carrying 
down to Egypt. Mr. Buckingham, having crossed the 
barren mountains by which it is environed, says: ‘“‘ We 
are now in a land of extraordinary richness, abounding 
with the most beautiful prospects, clothed with thick 
forests, varied with verdant slopes, and possessing exten- 
sive plains of a fine red soil; now covered with thistles, 
as the best proof of its fertility, and yielding in nothing to 
the celebrated plains of Zebulon and Esdraelon, in Galilee 
and Samaria.” 

The Ishmaelites were carrying down into Egypt, on 
their camels, spicery, and balm, and myrrh, productions 
which, in that country, were very highly esteemed. By 
spicery (Heb. MSD2) some think that storax, the gum of 
the styrax-tree (styrax officinale), a native of Palestine 
and Asia Minor, is meant; but the LXX understood the 
word as a generic term, and have rendered it Ouwlaparwr, 
spices. It is supposed by some to be the gum tragacantha, 
which in Eastern countries is of great value. The word 
occurs again in Gen. xliii. 11. The word rendered balm is 
in the Hebrew ‘>z and in the Septuagint pyrivys. It was 
probably a balsamic secretion from the oliaster, or wild olive 
tree, held in high esteem by the Arabs. The third word 
wo (LXX craxrys) is erroneously rendered myrrh, that 
article being called by the Hebrews 72 (mor). (Esther 
ii, 12; Psa, xlv. 8.) It was in all probability laudanum, 
a substance obtained from the laudanum plant, which 
grows in Syria, India, and Arabia. ‘It consists of resin 
and volatile oil, and is highly fragrant, and stimulant as a 
medicine.” It has been frequently found in the tombs of 
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Egypt, and its odour has been detected among the spices 
which were used in the preparation of mummies. 

A caravan trade between Egypt and several countries of 
the East existed even at this early period. ‘‘ Here, upon 
opening the oldest history of the world,” says Dr. Vincent, 
‘‘we find the Ishmaelites from Gilead conducting a caravan, 
loaded with the spices of India, the balsam and myrrh of 
Hadramaut; and, in the regular course of their traffic, 
proceeding to Egypt for a market. The date of this 
transaction is more than seventeen centuries before the 
Christian era, and, notwithstanding its antiquity, it has 
all the genuine features of a caravan crossing the desert at 
the present hour.”* That these Ishmaelites came from 
India is, however, extremely doubtful. The products in 
which they traded were not, exclusively, the growth of 
that country, but might have been obtained elsewhere. 

But these Ishmaelites are also called in the narrative 
‘Midianites” or ‘‘Midanites.’” This fact is easily 
explained. ‘‘The Ishmaelites and Midianites,” observes 
Dr. Turner, “were both descended from Abraham, but of 
different female parentage. (See Gen. xxv. 2—4; xii. 18.) 
In this part of the narrative they appear to be identified, 
owing, probably, to their intimate association with each 
other. As the Ishmaelites were the most numerous and 
powerful of Abraham’s descendants (with the exception of 
the Israelites), all the others seemed to have merged in 
them, and to have been known by that name, as, in the 
present day, the Arabians boast of being the descendants 
of Ishmael.’’} 

As these merchantmen drew near, Judah proposed to 
his brethren, that, instead of slaying Joseph, they should 
sell him to them, a proposal to which they immediately 
assented. That this was better than putting him to 
death we allow, and yet, how little better! Could they 
tell what would become of him? the hardships he 


* “Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients.” 
+ ‘Companion to Genesis,” pp. 332. New York. 
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would endure—the disgrace he would experience—the 
grief he would sustain — in a state of slavery? He 
would, himself, have preferred death to bondage. At the 
thought of being a slave the human mind revolts; and 
though, in the East and elsewhere, there are many who 
can bear it, having never known, perhaps, the sweets of 
liberty, yet to Joseph, who had been wont to roam at 
pleasure, like a roe upon the mountains, over the beautiful 
hills and valleys of Hebron, it would be intolerable to a 
degree almost inconceivable. We have heard and read 
of the overwhelming sorrow of the hapless victim of the 
slave-dealer on the coast of Africa, when he has been 
seized by his ruffian hand, and dragged on board the ship 
which was to bear him away from his native shores; and 
such must have been the agony of Joseph when his 
brethren proceeded to dispose of him to the Ishmaelites. 
But, however deep his anguish, they were inexorable. 
They were anxious to get rid of the dreamer, and, in their 
ignorance and short-sightedness, they imagined that, if 
he was carried away into a distant land, they would hear 
of him no more. 

Traffic in slaves was at this time common, and the Ish- 
maelites were quite willing, therefore, to purchase Joseph, 
as they no doubt knew that they could dispose of him 
in Egypt for a considerably larger sum than they gave. 
He was lifted up out of the pit, and placed in their 
hands, and his brethren received for him twenty pieces 
of silver. Fraternal affection they had none; and, for a 
paltry sum of money, they bartered one whom they 
ought to have cherished with the greatest tenderness and 
care. 

The piece, or shekel of silver, has been estimated at 
from 2s. 3d. to 8s., which would make the sum given 
by the Ishmaclites about £3; but, it is supposed by 
many, that silver was, at that time, of much greater 
relative value than it now is, and that, therefore, a much 
larger price than this was given for Joseph. This is 
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highly probable; yet it was not the value of tne money 
that Joseph’s brethren looked at, but simply the disposal 
of him, so as to get rid of his dreams. Rather than 
permit him to return to his father, they would, no doubt, 
have sold him for the smallest trifle. 

At the moment of this transaction Reuben was absent, 
having gone, as we may suppose, to a distance, after part 
of the flock. On returning to the pit, Joseph was not in 
it, and he rent his clothes, and said, ‘‘The child is not; 
and I, whither shall I go?” (Ver. 29, 30.) His generous 
design to restore Joseph to his father was frustrated, and 
he expressed to his brethren the deep grief which he felt. 
They told him, no doubt, what they had done; and, it 
would seem, induced him to keep the matter secret; but 
though his mind was perhaps to some extent relieved 
when he knew that Joseph had not been slain, yet he 
condemned the act of which they had been guilty, and 
probably mourned over it with considerable sorrow. But 
it was now too late. ‘The merchantmen had, by this time, 
gone; and the youth was now far away from Reuben’s 
sight and reach. 

The narrative presents the character of Reuben in a 
somewhat favourable light; but it shows, at the same 
time, on what trivial circumstances men’s destinies are 
sometimes made to turn. Had Reuben remained with 
his brethren, he might have prevailed with them not to 
sell Joseph; but God intended that he should be carried 
into Egypt, and hence Reuben was not permitted to 
interfere. 

But, although it was God’s purpose that Joseph should 
be carried into Egypt, the conduct of his brethren is not, 
therefore, to be justified. Their intentions were evil; 
their motives altogether wicked. The guilt of sinful acts 
is not diminished because the Sovereign of the universe 
often overrules them, and renders them subservient to his 
own designs. Sin is sin, whatever good may ultimately 
spring out of it; and, though we know what the con- 
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sequences of this transaction at Dothan were, we can only 
look upon it with the utmost detestation. 

In Joseph, thus sold into the hands of the Ishmaelites, 
many have seen a type of Christ, despised and rejected by 
his people, and ultimately betrayed by Judas to the Chief 
Priests and scribes. We do not meet with any warrant 
for this opinion in the pages of the New Testament, but 
there are several other persons and things of the older 
economy, having a typical relation, which are not men- 
tioned there, whence we infer that those which are 
mentioned, are mentioned only as specimens. And so 
striking is the similarity between Joseph and Christ in 
this, and in several other particulars, that it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that the events in the life of the former 
were not ordered by God with reference to certain events 
in the history of the latter. Such is the view entertained 
by Mr. Fairbairn, in his admirable work on the Typology 
of Scripture. ‘‘ Especially,’ he observes, ‘in the history 
of Joseph, the representative of the covenant in its early 
stage, was there given a wonderful similitude of Him 
in whom its powers and blessings were to be concentrated 
in their entire fulness, and who was, therefore, in all 
things to obtain the preéminence among his brethren. 
Like Joseph, the Son of Mary, though born among brethren 
after the flesh, was treated as an alien, envied and per- 
secuted even from his infancy, and obliged to find a 
temporary refuge in the very land that shielded Joseph 
from the fury of his kindred. His supernatural and 
unblemished righteousness continually provoked the malice 
of the world, and, at the same time, received the most 
unequivocal tokens of the Divine favour and blessing. 
That very righteousness, exhibited amidst the greatest 
trials and indignities, in the deepest abasement, and in 
worse than prison-house affliction, procured his elevation 
to the right hand of power and glory, from which he was 
thenceforth to dispense the means of salvation to the 
world. In the dispensation, too, of these blessings, it was 
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the hardened and cruel enmity of his immediate kindred 
which opened the door of grace and blessing to the 
heathen, and the sold, hated, and crucified One becomes a 
Prince and a Saviour to the nations of the earth, while 
his famishing brethren reap, in bitterness of soul, the fruit 
of their injurious treatment toward him. Nor is there a 
door of escape to be found for them, until they come to 
acknowledge, in contrition of heart, that they are verily 
guilty concerning their brother; but then, looking unto 
Him whom they have pierced, and owning him, as by 
God’s appointment, the one channel of life and blessing, 
they shall be repaid with love for hatred, and shall be 
admitted to share in the inexhaustible fulness that belongs 
to him.¥* These points of resemblance will present 
themselves in the course of the narrative, and the reader, 
by having them thus early placed before him, will perhaps 
be the better prepared to understand that narrative aright. 

The brethren of Joseph must needs return to their 
father. But how could they ‘present themselves before 
him? and what account could they give of his beloved 
son? Wickedness is seldom wanting in ingenuity. To 
conceal their crime they took the coat of many colours, of 
which they had stripped Joseph, dipped it in the blood of 
a goat, and brought it to their father, saying, ‘‘ This have 
we found, know now, whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” 
(Ver. 32.) Thus, as is often the case, did one crime become 
the parent of another. 

The aged patriarch was plunged into the deepest grief. 
He knew the coat—it was indeed his son’s—and he 
naturally concluded that Joseph had been devoured by a 
wild beast. An animal, supposed to be the buffalo, or 
wild ox, was common in the country, which, when 
enraged, would pursue the traveller, and perhaps destroy 
him (see Psa. xxii, 12); and Jacob might, therefore, 
easily suppose that such a fate had befallen his son. And 
bitter was the sorrow he endured. “He rent his clothes, 

* Vol. 1, p. 338, second edit. 
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and put sackcloth on his loins, and mourned for his son 
many days.” (Ver. 34.) His sons and his daughters rose 
up to comfort him, but he refused to be comforted, for he 
said, ‘I will go down into the grave, unto my son, mourn- 
ing.” (Ver. 35.) 

In what light to view the attempt of his sons to com- 
fort him we scarcely know. Perhaps, now that they saw 
his deep distress, they were sincere in their efforts, and 
already lamented the course they had pursued. But why 
did they not confess the truth? Why, but because they 
were both ashamed and afraid to divulge it? It would 
have afforded no relief to Jacob to have been told that they 
had sold his sor into the hands of the Ishmaelites, for 
then his mind would have been torn with the agony of 
suspense. Hence, they probably thought it better, even 
for their father’s sake, to make no confession, and hence 
even Reuben is silent, though he had not consented to the 
act. Wicked men are sometimes disposed to give comfort 
to the distressed when they have put it out of their power 
to do so by their sin and folly. 

We return to Joseph. Fastened to a pole, as the custom 
was, and dragged behind the camels of the Ishmaelites ; 
or, it may be (to prevent his being in a way injured, and 
thus rendered less saleable on the market), placed upon a 
camel; he was carried away from his country and his 
home, and brought down into Egypt. The youth was now 
seventeen years of age, and fully capable, therefore, of 
understanding the distressing circumstances of his condition. 
How he bore up above his trials, it is somewhat difficult 
to conceive; but he was, we imagine, one of those spirits 
who can endure the rough blasts of adversity with extra- 
ordinary fortitude and patience. 

“The wind that beats the mountain, blows 
More softly round the open wold, 


And gently comes the world to those 
Who are cast in gentle mould.” 


Not very gently, however, did the world come to him, 
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but he was cast in such a mould as that he could pass 
through afflictions under which many would have pined 
away; and then, we cannot doubt that he was sustained 
and strengthened by an unseen hand. 

A remarkable illustration of the scene which we have 
just considered, is furnished in the travels of Dr. Clarke. 
Speaking of the vale of Shechem, he observes: ‘‘ Along 
the valley we beheld a company of Ishmaelites coming 
from Gilead, as in the days of Reuben and Judah, with 
their camels bearing. spicery, and balm, and myrrh, who 
would gladly have purchased another Joseph of his 
brethren, and conveyed him as a slave to some Potiphar in 
Egypt. Upon the hills flocks and herds were feeding as 
of old, nor in the simple garb of the shepherds of Samaria 
was there anything to contradict the notions we may 
entertain of the appearance formerly exhibited by the sons 
of Jacob.” 


CHAPTER Trt: 


EGYPT. 


Eeyrr’s place in the history of the world is universally 
known to be most conspicuous and important. Until a 
comparatively recent period, however, its earliest condition 
was involved in mystery, for the facts connected with it 
were presented to us only as mere fragments, and, for the 
most part, in the form of vague traditions. By the 
decypherment of its hieroglyphics, and the study of its 
monumental and other remains, something has been done 
towards clearing away that mystery; and hence, ere we 
proceed with the narrative of Joseph, we shall attempt to 
give a brief sketch of Egypt and its history up to the time 
when he was carried thither as a slave. 

The name Egypt (in Greek A*yurto;), which is 
literally Ai-kupt or “the land of the Copt,” was not 
given to the country until the times of the XIXth 
dynasty, or some years prior to the Exodus of the Jews. 
Its earliest designation is said to have been Carmi, a word 
signifying black, in allusion to the dark colour of the 
waters of the Nile. But it was also called Mizraim, the 
name of one branch of the family of Ham. 

With the greatest propriety was Egypt styled by Hero- 
dotus ‘the gift of the Nile.” But for that noble and 
majestic river, it would have had no existence as an 
occupied country, but must have been, like many other 
portions of the Continent of Africa, a desert waste. Rain 
so seldom falls either in Upper or in Lower Egypt, that the 
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fertility of the country depends solely on the overflowings 
of the river. ‘Turn the course of the Nile,” says 
Mr. Osburn, ‘‘and not one blade of vegetation would 
ever arise in Egypt. The whole land would instantly 
relapse into the utter sterility of the western desert, 
whence that noble river, with so fierce and painful a 
struggle, reclaims it,' 

The principal source of the Nile is the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or White River, which is said to take its rise in the Mono 
Moezi, or Mountains of the Moon. Another source, called 
the Bahr-el-Azzek, or Blue River, rises, under the name 
of the Didhesa, in the Galla country, south of Abyssinia. 
This river, after receiving several tributaries, of which 
the principal is the Abai—the Nile of Bruce—joins the 
White River in N. L. 11° 15’. Some degrees further 
(17° 45’) the Takkazie, which rises in the mountains of 
Laska, one of the most celebrated places in Abyssinai, 
falls into it; and from this point, the Nile flows ina 
directly northern course, a distance of eleven hundred and 
forty miles, when, fifteen miles below Cairo, it divides 
into two arms or branches. One of these branches, the 
western or Canopic, runs into the Mediterranean below 
Rosetta; whilst the other, called the Pelusiac, or, by 
some, the Pathmetic branch, falls into it above Damietta. 
The distance between these two mouths is about 100 miles, 
and the tract of country thus enclosed is called the 
Delta, from its similarity, in shape, to the fourth letter 
in the Greek alphabet (A). 

The Nile is bounded on each side by a range of moun- 
tains; those on the west consisting chiefly of a stony 
ridge covered with sand; and those on the east of granite, 
porphyry, and other kinds of stone, which supplied the 
materials for the erection of the magnificent palaces and 
monuments for which Egypt is so celebrated. ‘In the 
granite quarries, even now,” says Heeren, “‘ are sometimes 
found the forms whence obelisks and colossi have been 
hewn out.” 
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The mean width of the valley of the Nile, between 
Cairo and Syene, has been estimated at about nine miles, 
and the whole of the cultivatable soil of the country at 
eleven thousand square miles. 

The entire territory of Egypt is divided into Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Egypt. Upper Eeyrrr, or the Thebaid, 
is the most southern portion of the country. Its capital, 
Thebes, the No, or No-Ammon of the prophecies, was 
dedicated to Jupiter, and is therefore called, by the 
Septuagint, Diospolis. Homer sung of its ‘‘ hundred 
gates,”’ out of each of which there issued two hundred men, 
with chariots and horses; and its magnificent temples, 
especially that of Karnak, its colossi, and its palaces, 
have defied both the ravages of the barbarian and the 
hand of time. Muppre Eeyrr, which was anciently called 
Heptanomis, because divided into seven nomes, or counties, 
extended from Chemnis to the head of the Delta. Its 
capital was Memphis, the Noph of the prophet Jeremiah, 
whose prediction, ‘‘ Noph shall be laid waste,’ has been 
fulfilled to the very letter, the site of the city being now 
marked by a village of little or no importance, called 
Metrahenny. This part of Egypt is the country of the 
Pyramids, which are situated on a strip of land (reaching 
from Ghizeh to Dhizeh), about five-and-thirty miles long. 
Lower Eeyrr embraces the rest of the country, to the 
sea-coast. This portion of Egypt is celebrated for its 
fertility, it being here, especially, that the Nile bestows 
its bounties on the land in the form of mud or slime, 
which constitutes a rich and valuable soil. Of the 
numerous cities near the Delta, Tanis (Zoan), Heliopolis, 
and Bubastis, were probably the most ancient, whilst 
within it, Sais and Sebennytus were two of the most 
celebrated. The latter was probably the Hanes of the 
prophet Isaiah. (xxx. 4.) 

It was natural that a country so highly favoured as 
Egypt, should, at a very early period, attract to it a 
considerable population. When, in consequence of the 
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confusion of tongues, the inhabitants of the earth began 
to separate themselves into colonies, they sought, for their 
several places of abode, the neighbourhoods of the most 
extensive rivers; and it would not be long, therefore, ere 
some of them, in their wanderings, would arrive at the 
majestic Nile. The question, then, arises, who were the 
earliest colonisers of Egypt? 

If we were to be led by the testimony of Herodotus, we 
should conclude that they were a negro race, for he states 
that they were ‘‘swarthy and curly-headed.” But Heeren 
conjectures that this expression has reference only to the 
lower, and not to the upper classes of the people, and Dr. 
Pritchard observes, that ‘‘ neither the Copts, their descend- 
ants, nor the Egyptian mummies, of which so many 
thousands are yet extant as unquestionable witnesses, 
allow the supposition (that they were negroes) to be 
maintained.” That they were a Hamite population, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt; and it has been supposed 
that Egypt was colonised by two distinct tribes, both 
descended from Ham; the one through the line of Cush, 
which entered the country from the south, and the other 
through that of Mizraim, who entered it from the north. 

For the opinion that civilization descended into Egypt 
from the south, there is, however, no foundation. Mem- 
phis was undoubtedly a more ancient city than Thebes, 
for the latter, as its monuments prove, was not erected 
until several of the earliest dynasties of the empire had 
passed away. ‘It is a singular fact,’ says Lepsius, 
“that in point of age, the greater proportion of the 
remains of the Egyptian monuments become more modern 
the higher we ascend the Nile valley.” Whether a Cushite 
race formed any part of the early population of Egypt 
does not appear, but it is now quite certain that Lower 
and Middle Egypt were colonised first, and that civiliza- 
tion ascended from the north of the country to the 
south. 

The settlements of the Mizraim extended from Migdol 
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on the sea-coast, to Syene, the southern border of Egypt 
Proper, these two places being mentioned by Ezekiel 
(xxix. 10) as the two extremities of the land of that 
people. Of the whole of this extensive tract, the Miz- 
raim, then, became the chief possessors. 

According to Gen. x. 18, 14, the descendants of Mizraim 
were Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim, 
and Pathrusim, and Casluhim (out of whom came Phi- 
listim), and Caphtorim. Of these the Lehabim and the 
Anamim, are no where else mentioned; but the Ludim are 
associated by Ezekiel (xxx. 5) with Cush and Phut; and 
the country of the Pathrusim (Pathros) is mentioned (xxx. 
14) in connection with the land of Mizraim, so that these 
tribes must have settled in Egypt. So, also, did the 
Naphtuhim, their name being identical with Na-Pthah 
(Heb. Noph), which was the ancient name of Memphis; 
and the Caphtorim, are said, in Deut. ii. 23, to have come 
out of Caphtor, which was probably situated within the 
Delta, and to have destroyed a people, called the Avim, who 
dwelt in Hazerim, in the land of Canaan. The Casluhim 
are identical with the Philistines, whom we shall have 
occasion to mention hereafter. 

At what period in the history of the world the kingdom 
of Egypt was first founded it is difficult to decide. But 
can this be a matter of surprise, when, as Niebuhr and 
Arnold have shown, much of the early history of Rome, 
a kingdom many centuries younger than the Egyptian, is 
merely mythical; and when so much obscurity rests on 
the early annals of Britain, a kingdom considerably 
younger still? Ere we reach the beginning of Egypt’s 
greatness, we must travel down the stream of time for 
upwards of four thousand years, and who, then, can 
wonder that its history should be wrapt in clouds and 
mist? 

Yet recent investigations haye done much towards 
clearing that mist away; and we now pussess sources of 
information, which, if not always to be relied upon, are 
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yet of such a nature, as to be considered worthy of the 
most careful study. These (in addition to the Sacred 
Scriptures) are the Egyptian monuments and papyri, the 
fragments of Manetho, the lists of Eratosthenes, and the 
works of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. 

Of the Egyptian monuments and papyri the principal are 
the following: 1. The Old Chronicle, which contains an 
account of thirty dynasties of gods, heroes, and kings, 
whose reigns are said to have extended through the 
incredible space of 36,525 years, which term, however, 
refers to the fabled periodical revolution of the zodiac— 
that is, its revolution from a particular point to that 
point again. 2. Zhe Tablet of Thothmosis, first dis- 
covered by Burton, in the temple palace of Thebes, which 
represents Thothmes III. offering gifts to a series of 
sixty-one kings, his predecessors on the throne of Egypt. 
3. Lhe Tablet of Abydos, which was found by Mr. Bankes 
on the wall of one of the temples built by Rameses the 
Great, in a mountain near the city of Abydos, and which 
now, though in a dilapidated state, adorns the British 
Museum. In its perfect form it represented Rameses the 
Great presenting an offering to his ancestors and prede- 
cessors on the throne, whose names, or titles, are inclosed 
in oval rings. 4. Zhe Turin Papyrus, brought to Europe 
by the French, and deposited in the Museum of Turin, 
where, after some time, it was examined by Champollion, 
who found that it contained a list of Egyptian dynasties, 
beginning with the gods, and including two hundred and 
fifty kings. : 

ManetHo was an Egyptian priest, who lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter, and who wrote several historical 
works, including a history of Egypt, compiled from tradi- 
tion and the Sacred Books. These works are all lost; but 
his dynasties of the kings of Egypt have been preserved, 
and have come down to us (in the writings of Josephus ; 
of Africanus, the Bishop of Nicopolis; and of Eusebius, 
the Bishop of Caesarea) in a tolerably correct form. Now, 
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according to Manetho, there were (exclusive of gods and 
heroes), from Menes to Nectanebo, thirty dynasties of Egyp- 
tian kings, whose joint reigns, supposing them to have been 
successive, filled up a period of from 4685 to 5049 years. 
But it is acknowledged by himself that they were not all 
successive, for he states that the Shepherd-kings and the 
Thebans reigned together; so that ‘it may be held as 
established,’ says Bunsen, ‘‘that Manetho assigned to 
the Egyptian empire, from Menes to the death of the 
younger Nectanebo, a period of 3555 years.” 

But, though Bunsen and Lepsius argue in favour of the 
correctness of this period, it is so manifestly at variance 
with the chronology of the Scriptures, that the two things 
cannot, we think, be reconciled. To admit that the 
Egyptian empire lasted so long would compel us to fix the 
date of its commencement at 3893 B.c., whereas the deluge 
took place at a much later period, or about the year 2500 
B.c. The chronology of Manetho must, then, by some 
means, be reduced still further. 

ERATOSTHENES was a learned Greek, who was born B.c. 
276, and who (after Euergetes) filled the office of Director 
of the library at Alexandria. He, too, has left a list of 
the kings of Egypt, but it extends only from Menes to 
Amuthartzus, and includes but thirty-eight kings, whose 
reigns amount to 1076 years. A comparison of his list 
with that of Manetho has led several eminent Egyptologers 
to the conclusion, that some of the dynasties of the latter 
were cotemporary ; and that Manetho inserted in his list 
the names of co-regents, as well as of kings, ‘‘in the form _ 
of one continuous order of succession.” 

Heroporvs, the father of history, and Dropoxus Sicutus 
both furnish accounts of Egypt and its kings, but their 
chronological notices are so vague and contradictory, that 
to reconcile them with those of Manetho and the monu- 
ments has been found all but impracticable. 

From these and other sources, especially the numerous 
inscriptions found upon the tombs and monuments which 
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still exist in different parts of Egypt, the attempt has been 
made to reconstruct its history. And many of the facte 
connected with it have been rendered clear and satisfactory. 
Difficulties yet remain, some of which wili never, perhaps, 
be removed entirely ; but we possess a better acquaintance 
with Egyptian history than with that of many kingdoms 
of much more recent date 

According to all the authorities, the first king of Egypt, 
and the founder of the Egyptian kingdom, was Menes, who 
is said to have been of This, or Thinis, a town which 
Bunsen supposes was in Upper Egypt, but which Mr. 
Osburn thinks, with more probability, was the same as 
Tanis, near the eastern arm of the Delta. When, after 
the confusion of tongues, the family of Mizraim left the 
plains of Shinar, they entered Egypt by the isthmus of 
Suez, and formed settlements on the banks of the Nile. 
Between this event, and the commencement of the king- 
dom, some years must have elapsed, but they were pro- 
bably not a hundred. Mr. Poole,* who adopts the chrono- 
logy of the Septuagint, fixes the beginning of the reign of 
Menes in 2717 3.c.; but Mr. Osburn, who prefers the 
chronology of the Hebrew text, thinks that his reign began 
about the year 2429 z.c.,{ which, according to the same 
chronology, was about 71 years after the flood. 

It must not be supposed that the first colonizers of Egypt 
were in a state of barbarism. They brought with them 
into the country a knowledge of the arts of civilized life, 
and were able, therefore, to commence immediately the 
building of important cities. Menes is said to have been 
the founder of Memphis, and to have erected in it a temple, 
which he dedicated to Phtha, who is supposed to have been 
Phut, the fourth son of Ham. He also diverted the course 
of the Nile, taught the Egyptians the worship of the gods, 
led an army into foreign regions, and obtained considerable 
renown. It is said that he was ultimately killed by a 
hippopotamus, probably whilst hunting, that being, as the 
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monuments shew, one of the favourite sports of the 
Egyptians. 

Menes was succeeded by seven kings of the first dynasty, 
the sum of whose reigns amounted, according to some 
authorities, to 263 years, but, according to others, from 190 
to 250 years. As the second dynasty of Manetho is not 
mentioned by Eratosthenes, there is reason to believe that 
it was cotemporary with the first, and that it lasted about 
the same length of time. In the third dynasty the families 
of the two former appear to have been united, and the 
kings of this dynasty reigned for 214 years. 

Among the kings of the fourth dynasty was Suruis or 
Cuxoprs, the builder of the great pyramid, the height of 
which is 447 feet, the breadth at the base 720 feet. The 
name Cuurr, or Suurr, was found in this pyramid by 
Colonel Howard Vyse, so that of the fact that it was erected 
by this monarch there remains no doubt. How such an 
immense pile of stones was brought together, especially in 
such an age as that, has been the wonder of the world ; but 
Herodotus tells us that this Suphis or Cheops, as he calls 
him, was a great tyrant, and that he compelled his people 
to work in gangs of 100,000 at a time, each gang labouring 
three months.* The building of this pyramid occupied 
twenty years. According to Manetho there were eight 
kings of this dynasty, whose joint reigns amounted to 448 
years; but Mr. Osburn says that the monuments mention 
five or six only, and that the duration of this dynasty was 
about 168 years. 

The kings of the fifth dynasty are designated by Manetho 
Elephantine, from an island of that name, six hundred 
miles south of Memphis. Butit is supposed by Mr. Osburn 
that their capital was Abydos, in the southern border 
of Middle Egypt, and there are strong reasons for believing 
that they were cotemporary with the kings of the fourth 
dynasty, with whom they held most friendly relationship. 
By Sepures, the second king of this dynasty, the second 
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pyramid of Ghizeh was built; and by Mrncurrzs, whose 
name appears also, but by mistake, among the kings of the 
fourth dynasty, the third pyramid was erected. How long 
this dynasty lasted is a question exceedingly difficult to 
decide. 

During the reign of Mrencuerss a great religious war is 
said to have taken place. According to Herodotus, who 
calls him Mycerinus, he opened the temples, which his 
father Cheops had closed, permitted the people to return 
to their employment, and re-instituted the worship of the 
gods. He chose, as the tutelary god of Abydos, Osiris or 
Mizraim, and, according to Mr. Osburn, waged war with 
the cities of Middle Egypt and the Delta for the mangled 
remains of Mizraim, a fact which gave rise to the cele- 
brated fable of Plutarch concerning Isis and Osiris. The 
result of this war was the establishment of two indepen- 
dent dynasties of kings, which, for a considerable time, 
held the sovereignty of Egypt, the one on the eastern, the 
other on the western, bank of the Nile, the capital of the 
former being Heliopolis, and that of the latter Abydos. 
Memphis, however, continued to be the nominal capital of 
the eastern kings, though the war had robbed it of some of 
its glory, and hence the kings of the sixth dynasty are 
called Memphites, though they probably, in fact, resided 
at Heliopolis. The seventh dynasty is said, by Manetho, 
to have numbered seventy kings, who reigned as many 
days. This “must have been a temporary government, 
formed of the chief men of the kingdom, and ruling each 
for a day, just as the Roman senators, on the death of 
Romulus, exercised authority, each for five days.’ * The 
eighth dynasty consisted of twenty-seven Memphite kings, 
who reigned a hundred and forty-six years; but Manetho 
gives none of their names, and this period of Egyptian 
history is wrapped in considerable darkness and obscurity. 

The kings of the ninth and tenth dynasties of Manethe 
are called Heracleopolitan, inasmuch as they reigned in 

* Kendrick’s ‘* Anzient Egypt under the Pharoahs,” vol. 2. 
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Heracleopolis, or Sebennytus, a city within the Delta. Mr. 
Osburn is of opinion that they were the adherents of the 
old religion, or the opposers of the views of Mencheres, 
and that they took refuge in this locality from the Theban 
kings of the eleventh and twelfth dynasties, who reigned 
in Upper Egypt. They were first expelled from Heliopolis 
by Nesrorss, one of the kings of the eleventh dynasty. 

Of the eleventh dynasty, the name of but one monarch 
occurs in the list of Manetho; but their names are sup- 
posed to have been discovered in the chamber of the kings, 
at Karnak. The first king was named Senucnerss, and was 
the founder of Coptos; the second was called Mrnruz- 
SsUPHIS, and was the founder of Thebes. He was the 
first of the kings of Egypt who wrote his name in two 
ovals, probably to indicate that he claimed the sovereignty 
of both Lower and Upper Egypt. ‘The sixth king of this 
dynasty was AcurHors, whose name appears in the list of 
Manetho under the ninth dynasty, but whom Mr. Osburn, 
apparently on good authority, places here, and affirms to 
have been the founder of Hilethya and Crocodilopolis. 

It was probably during his reign that the patriarch 
Abram visited Egypt, having been compelled to do so 
in consequence of a famine in the land of Canaan. (Gen. 
xii. 10.) Egypt was, at this time, a great and powerful 
kingdom. The monarch is designated, in the Scripture 
narrative, Pharaoh, which was the title given to all the 
kings of Egypt, and which was equivalent to “ Phre,” 
the sun, that luminary being the principal object of 
Egyptian worship. He held his court at Heliopolis or On, to 
which city Abram came, meeting (for the sake of Sarai his 
wife, who was fair to look upon) with a very kind recep- 
tion. But his prevarication respecting her brought both 
himself and the monarch into trouble, for Pharaoh, having 
taken Sarai into his house, was visited with severe plagues, 
until, at length, he gave her back to Abram. 

Doubtless from some tradition which had reached him, 
Josephus states, that at the time of Abram’s visit into 
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Egypt, the Egyptians were at variance with respect to 
their religious customs, and that he conferred with the 
two parties, and was the means of reconciling them.* 
That a religious feud did exist at this period we have 
already seen, and it is highly probable that when Abram 
left the country it was healed, as ‘‘a time of great pros- 
perity, lasting for upwards of a century, is the combined 
indication of the monuments and ete as the consequence 
of this pacification.” + 

The date of Abram’s sojourn in Egypt was probably 
about the year 2000 B.c., or about four hundred and 
twenty years after the founding of Memphis, and five 
hundred years after the flood. The chronology of the 
Septuagint fixes the event at about the same period, but 
makes the interval between it and the flood upwards of 
eleven hundred years. 

We now approach the time of Manetho’s twelfth 
dynasty. It was founded, according to Mr. Osburn, by 
Amenemegs, the last king of the eleventh dynasty, who 
reigned over all Egypt, from Syene to Heliopolis. He was 
succéeded by Osorrasen or Szsortasen I. (called by Mane- 
tho, Srsoncuosis). The monuments show that he was a 
prosperous and successful monarch, and there still stands, 
on the site of Heliopolis, an obelisk, bearing his name, 
originally connected, no doubt, with some temple erected 
during his reign. The fifth king of this dynasty, Amun- 
Timazus, or AmenEMES III., was the builder of the gor- 
geous palace of the Faioum, called the Labyrinth, respect- 
ing which Herodotus says (ii. 148), that it surpassed even 
the pyramids, for that it had twelve courts enclosed with 
walls, with doors opposite each other, six facing the 
north, and six facing the south, contiguous to one another, 
the same exterior wall enclosing them. This palace was 
lately disinterred by Lepsius, who corroborates the descrip- 
tion given of it by this historian. 

But during the reign of this same monarch, an event is 
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said, by Manetho, to have occurred, of the most disastrous 
nature—the invasion of Egypt by the so-called shepherd 
kings. An ignoble race of men—so runs the story—called 
Hycsos, that is, shepherd kings, came from the east, 
entered Egypt, subdued the country without a battle, 
burnt down the cities, demolished the temples, and 
finally established themselves under their king Saites, or 
Salates, at Memphis, where they continued to rule the 
country for five hundred and eleven years.* Josephus, 
who relates this story, believed that these shepherd kings 
were identical with the Israelites, an opinion which 
cannot now be sustained for a moment; but who they 
were, and what measure of truth is contained in the 
narrative, are questions on which the most eminent 
Egyptologers are divided in their views. Wilkinson, 
Bunsen, and Lepsius believe the story to be substantially 
correct; but Osburn contends that, whilst there is a 
substratum of truth in it, these shepherd kings were 
not foreigners, but native Egyptians, and in fact none 
other than the Heracleopolites of the ninth and tenth 
dynasties, who, up to this period, had held possession of 
the Delta. 

For the arguments in support of this latter view, the 
reader is referred to the recent works of Mr. Osburn, 
“Tsrael in Egypt,” and “The Monumental History of 
Egypt,” and we think that, if his mind is unprejudiced, 
he will come to the conclusion that they are, to say the 
least, powerful and cogent. Sarrxs, he observes, was the 
lineal descendant of Menes, and the rightful heir to the 
throne, and during several years the power of the kings 
of the Delta was gradually increasing, when at length the 
whole of Lower Egypt rose against the government of the 
Memphite kings, and compelled them to retire into the 
upper part of the country. The result was the re-estab- 
lishment, in Lower and Middle Egypt, of the Pharaohs 
who were opposed to the religious views of Mzncugres, 
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an event fraught with the highest importance to the 
whole nation. Instead of being barbarians and destroyers 
of temples, as Manetho represents them, the shepherd 
kings were the authors of a higher civilization than 
Egypt had before enjoyed. 

It was during the reign of Aprnopuis, one of the 
shepherd kings of the fifteenth dynasty, that Joseph came 
into Egypt, and ultimately attained the honourable position 
in which we shall hereafter find him. This king is said 
to have been the son of Marts, and to have ascended the 
throne at a very early age, and at the same time as his 
father—he reigning in Lower Egypt, and his father at 
Crocodilopolis in Middle Egypt. He is called also Props 
or Apappus, by which name he is mentioned in the list 
of the kings of the sixth dynasty, but is placed there 
incorrectly, as Mr. Osburn thinks, as he belonged, in 
fact, to a later dynasty, the fifteenth, in which also his 
name is found. When Manis died, Apnornis became the 
king of all Egypt. 

That Arnoruis was the patron of Joseph, all the Greek 
authorities agree. ‘It is certain,” says Mr. Osburn, 
‘‘that no other king besides APHoPHIS was ever mentioned 
to the Greeks as the patron of Joseph.’ Hence, though 
several eminent Egyptologers have fixed upon some other 
king as reigning at this time, we feel disposed to adopt 
this view of. the case, as at least highly probable, and, as 
will hereafter appear, in perfect agreement with the 
inspired narrative. 

And having brought this rapid and imperfect sketch 
of Egyptian history down to this period, we shall now 
proceed with the eventful story of the beloved son of 
Jacob, availing ourselves, with a view to its illustration, 
of the descriptions given us of Egyptian manners and 
customs, by the several writers to whom we have access. 


CHAPTER TV. 


JOSEPH IN THE HOUSE OF POTIJPHAR. 


We resume the history of the youthful captive. By the 
route which lay to the west of Hebron, through Gaza, he 
was brought down to Egypt; and at Heliopolis or On, 
at the head of the Delta, which, as we have seen, was then 
the seat of Government, offered for sale, perhaps, publicly 
in the market. That slavery was then practised in Egypt 
there is evidence from the monuments. ‘The traffic in 
slaves,” says Wilkinson, ‘“ was tolerated by the Egyptians, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that many persons were 
engaged, as at present, in bringing them to Egypt for 
public sale, independent of those who were sent as part of 
the tribute, and who were probably, at first, the property 
of the monarch: nor did any difficulty occur to the 
Ishmaelites in the purchase of Joseph from his brethren, 
nor in his subsequent sale to Potiphar, on arriving im 
Egypt.”* 

Potiphar, the personage into whose hands Joseph fell, was 
the captain of Pharaoh’s guard. It is stated that he was 
an Egyptian, for at that time there were many Canaanites 
in the service of Pharaoh, so that it was necessary that 
this fact should be mentioned. The military caste in 
Egypt ranked next to the priesthood, and the entire force 
consisted, according to Herodotus, of 410,000 men, who 
were divided into two corps, the Calisiries and the Her- 
motybies, a thousand serving, each for a year, as the 
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king’s body-guard. (Herod. ii. 164—168.) Potiphar was 

robably the captain of one of these thousands, and, con- 
Ee nentty, aman of great honour and influence. ‘In the 
paintings of marches and battles, these royal guards are 
commonly seen to be employed in protecting the person of 
the king, and are distinguished by a peculiar dress and 
weapons.” They received, in addition to the regular 
income of the soldier. a separate salary. which, in the case 
of the captain, wouid no doubt be considerable. 

The Hebrew captive was employed by Potivhar in his 
own dwelling. It was probably a residence of no little 
beauty, for though the Egyptians are said to have paid 
more attention to their tombs than to their houses, yet 
the paintings on the monuments shew that some of the 
latter displayed considerable taste and elegance. They 
were built of bricks baked in the sun, and attached to 
them were plots of ground, laid out as gardens, which 
were irrigated by streams conducted from the Nile. 

To Joseph such a residence would be a great change 
from the humble habitation of his father Jacob. Much 
that was gorgeous would present itself before him, and 
many things that he saw would be new and strange. 
But all that he beheld would have few charms for him, 
and much would he have preferred the loveliness and 
beauty of his native hills. For he was a slave ; and what 
enjoyment has a slave in all the glitter of his owner’s 
wealth? It gives him no satisfaction. His desire is 
liberty. That for which he pants is the freedom he 
enjoyed in his country and his home. 

Yet the Lord, Jrnovan, was with Joseph. (Gen. xxxix. 
2,8.) It has been supposed that God was not known to 
the patriarchs by this name, but Hengstenberg has shown 
that the names Jenovan and Exonim were co-existent. 
The true import of the name Jenovan, however, was not 
revealed until the times of Moses (Exod. iii. 14), and 
Joseph knew God rather as Ex-SHappar—God All- 
sufficient. And the All-snfficient God was with him, to 
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comfort and sustain him. Memorable statement! How 
worthy to be borne in mind! Where can the good man 
be, and not find God? He was in the dale, with Abraham; 
in Sodom, with Lot; in the field, with Isaac; and 
now he is in the house of Potiphar, with Joseph. 

And, as the result of the Divine presence, “‘he was a 
prosperous man.”’ God smiled on every thing he did. 
All his plans sueceeded—all his enterprises were attended 
with a blessing. Though a slave, he acted conscien- 
tiously in all things, and endeavoured to serve his master 
with strict fidelity to all his interests. He had been taught 
to fear the Lord God of his fathers, and the principles 
which had been implanted in his mind were now developed 
in a course of conduct the most just and upright. With 
this his prosperity was intimately connected; for true 
prosperity, even of a temporal kind, is generally found 
in the way of righteousness. Wicked men, it is true, 
may prosper for a season, but their prosperity is counter- 
feit, and ‘‘nil fictum est diuturnum ”’—nothing that is 
counterfeit will last long. Counterfeit pearls and diamonds 
may glitter for awhile, but their lustre will soon fade, 
and then those who wear them will appear vain and 
foolish. 

That God was with Joseph was soon evident to Potiphar. 
But did Potiphar then know the true Jehovah? Was he 
not an idolater—addicted to the worship of the gods of 
Egypt? This latter was no doubt the case; but it is pos- 
sible that Joseph had conversed with his master respecting 
jus God, and that he was led to acknowledge His existence 
and His power. That there was something supernatural in 
the success that attended Joseph’s plans he was satisfied, 
and he probably attributed it to the Being of whom Joseph 
spake, 

Parallel instances to this are often met with in the 
ordinary walks of life. So marked and striking is the 
prosperity which attends the efforts of some men, that 
those around them are constrained to acknowledge that the 
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hand of God is with them. Here, for example, is a youth, 
just taken into the employment of an individual extensively 
engaged in commerce. He is clever and industrious, but 
he is also pious To glorify God is his first great object, 
and to do his duty to his employer is his second. And 
God blesses him; and it is soon observed that his plans 
and efforts are more than ordinarily successful. There 
may be apparent exceptions to the rule, but, generally 
speaking, ‘‘ godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promase of the life that now ts,” as well as “of that which 
is to come.” (1 Tim. iv. 8.) 

The result of Potiphar’s observations was that Joseph 
found favour in his sight, and that ‘‘he made him overseer 
over his house, and all that he had he put into his hand.” 
(Gen. xxxix. 4.) It is well for that master who knows 
the value of a faithful servant. Employers sometimes 
discharge their servants for no other reason than that they 
are strictly conscientious, and, when it is too late to rectify 
it, they find out theirfolly. For atime, at least, Potiphar 
appreciated Joseph’s merits, and, fully satisfied of his 
fidelity, entrusted to him the management of his most 
important affairs. And he had no reason to regret doing 
this, for “it came to pass,” says the sacred narrative, 
“from the time that he had made him overseer in his 
house and over all that he had, that the Lord blessed the 
Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s sake; and the blessing of 
the Lord was upon all that he had in the house and in the 
field.”” (Gen. xxxix. 5.) 

Some individuals there are who carry blessings with 
them everywhere. Like richly-scented flowers they fill 
the habitations into which they enter with delicious per- 
fume, or, like clouds surcharged with rain, they let down 
benefits on every hand. Thus this Hebrew captive brings 
with him into Egypt, and into the house of Potiphar, the 
captain of the guard, a cornu copieg— a horn of plenty,” 
and for his sake the Egyptian’s stores are multiplied to an 
extent he had not previously known. 
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And cases similar to this are also often seen. Pious 
servants and pious slaves have frequently been blessings 
to their master’s house. Even in instances where the slave 
has been treated cruelly, his prayers, offered up in secret 
for his wner’s weal, have been answered in a manner the 
most remarkable, and his efforts to promote that owner’s 
interests have been crowned with very considerable success. 
Generally, however, it is only when the master acts towards 
his servant or towards his slave with justice that the 
blessing of heaven descends upon his house. It was from 
the time that Potiphar raised Joseph from the position of a 
slave to one of comparative dignity and honour that the 
Lord blessed him. God cannot approve of the conduct of 
the oppressor. If men treat their fellow-men wrongfully, 
they will, sooner or later, be visited with the Divine 
displeasure; for, though on the side of the oppressor 
there is power, there is power too on the side of the 
oppressed. 

To give the generous youth his liberty would scarcely, 
we should think, enter his master’s mind, for in that day 
the injustice of slavery was not admitted in Egypt. Yet 
it must always have been revolting to the human mind, for 
the love of freedom is, and ever has been, instinctive in 
the breast of man. Hence, to hold their fellow-men in 
bondage was doubtless felt, even by the heathen, to be 
doing violence to the laws of nature; but the selfishness 
of the human heart is such, that, in the most civilized and 
enlightened nations, reason, on this subject, has been kept 
in silence, and not permitted to assert the truth. It was 
not until Christianity, with a voice like thunder, proclaimed 
the equal right of every man to liberty, that the shackles 
of the slave began to melt; and even to this day there are 
men—aye, and even Christian men, so-called—who have 
the boldness to maintain that slavery is just. That such 
men are not now to be found, except, perhaps, in some 
very rare instances, in this country, is certainly a matter 
cf thankfulness to God. Throughout the dominions of the 
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British crown slavery has received its death blow, and he 
would be thought one of the worst of tyrants who should 
dare to propose its re-establishment. 

Nearly ten years elapsed ere any change took place in 
Joseph’s circumstances, and then the change was greatly 
to his disadvantage. The operations of Divine Providence 
are generally slow. Man is in haste, but God can wait. 
The Lord brought the Hebrew youth into Egypt for the 
accomplishment of a certain purpose, and in His mind 
that purpose was never lost sight of; but, instead of 
bringing it about immediately, He deferred it; Joseph, 
in the meantime, being ignorant of it, and subject, during 
a protracted period, to the trials of a state of bondage. 
This is the usual method of the Divine government. 
Seldom, if ever, have any of God’s plans in relation to the 
human family, to nations, or to individuals been wrought 
out hastily. They have required time; they have been 
developed gradually and slowly. For what is time to 
Deity? With Him “ one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.” We are told, by the geolo- 
gist, of vast cycles, amounting to many thousands if not 
millions of years, during which the earth was being pre- 
pared as a habitation for man, and we start back at the 
idea of periods so immense; but what are they to the 
Being who is ‘from everlasting to everlasting ””—‘‘ with- 
out beginning and without end”? Let not men judge of 
God’s method of procedure by the standard of their own 
thoughts, imagining that what is long to them must neces- 
sarily be soto Him. In His sight ‘‘a thousand years are 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night,’ and we should ever guard against a spirit of 
impatience, and should learn to wait, like the husbandman 
for the harvest, until the time comes for the accomplish- 
ment of God’s promises. 

But were those ten years of Joseph’s bondage lost? So 
a superficial reader of the narrative might think, but the 
more reflective one will perceive that this was by no means 
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the case, but that they were the years of Joseph’s educa- 
tion for the prominent and responsible office he was after- 
wards to hold. When he entered the service of Potiphar 
he was but a youth, and consequently altogether unpre- 
pared for so momentous a task as that of guiding the 
affairs of Egypt. But, during his servitude, his mind was 
expanding, and he was becoming acquainted with the 
country in which he was an exile, and with the peculiar 
dispositions and habits of the people. Of the nature of 
his employment we are not informed, but that he was at 
liberty to go from place to place, and that he often mingled, 
though in the character of a menial, in the busy scenes of 
public life, we can scarcely doubt. He would have oppor- 
tunities, therefore, of making his observations on men and 
things, and remembering his dreams, which could not fail 
to impress his mind with a conviction that he was destined 
for a more honourable sphere, he would probably be care- 
ful to cherish in his memory the knowledge he was able to 
acquire, with the hope of turning it to account at some 
future period of his life. 

History abounds with similar instances. Of the men 
who have occupied very prominent positions in the affairs 
of nations there are few whose early life was not marked 
by long-protracted trials, which were the means of training 
them for the work they had to do. The early life of every 
man, indeed, is imtended to be disciplinary, and if in any 
case it is not so, the future life of that man will, in all 
likelihood, be useless and unprofitable. ‘‘ It is good for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” He who spends 
his earlier years in effeminacy and idleness, who never 
becomes acquainted with the roughnesses of life, and who 
is subject to none of the restraints of government, will not 
be prepared to occupy any post of honour either in the 
church or in the world. 

A great deal has been said and written on the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. Did we know more of the 

circumstances of this part of the life of Joseph, we should 
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probably find an illustration of it here. The young Hebrew 
slave was, we imagine, thoughtful and observant, and 
extremely diligent in the culture of his mind. Learning 
and the arts were, at that time, in high repute in Egypt, 
and, as the monuments prove, writing, painting, and archi- 
tecture were practised and cultivated to a very great extent. 
And did Joseph remain wholly ignorant of these arts? 
We cannot think so. With that of writing, especially, his 
duties might require him to become familiar, and it is not 
improbable that he would pay some attention to others also. 

Let the youth who is placed in circumstances unfavour- 
able to the cultivation and improvement of his mind take 
courage. A brighter day may dawn. Providence may yet 
have honour in reserve for him. No man knows what he 
is destined for, and even a prison-life, therefore, should not 
be thrown away, but diligently employed in the attainment 
of knowledge, as in many instances it doubtless has been. 
You are down in the valley, perhaps, and the cold damp 
fogs of the morning settle on your path and obscure your 
vision; but what then? The mountain is before you, and 
if you try to climb it, rugged though it be, you may pos- 
sibly succeed ; and long ere you reach its summit you will 
get into a brighter atmosphere, and will behold the fogs of 
the valley far beneath your feet. 

We have said that when a change in Joseph’s circum- 
stances took place it was greatly to his disadvantage. It 
is a strange path that by which Providence leads some men 
to seats of dignity and power. Who would have thought 
that the immediate stepping-stone of Joseph to the gower- 
norship of Egypt would have been a loathsome prison? 
and yet such, as we shall find, it was. 

He had attained the age of twenty-seven, and was 
‘‘ beautiful in person and beautiful in countenance,” when 
he became the snbject of a severe temptation. No less a 
person than his master’s wife cast her eyes upon him, and 
said, “Lie with me.” (Gen. xxxix. 7.) In the East 
females live in separate apartments, but the monuments 
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prove that in Egypt they mingled freely in society, and 
were under no peculiar restraint. Egyptian parties are 
frequently depicted in the temples, and “in some in- 
stances,” says Wilkinson, ‘“ we find both men and women 
sitting together, both strangers as well as members of the 
same family—a privilege not conceded to females among 
the Greeks, except with their relations.’ Nor do the 
monuments speak favourably of the morals of the Egyptian 
women. “That they were not restricted,” says the same 
writer, ‘‘in the use of wine, and in the enjoyment of other 
luxuries, is evident from the frescoes which represent their 
feasts; and the painters, in illustrating this fact, have 
sometimes sacrificed their gallantry to a love of caricature. 
Some call their servants to support them as they sit, others 
with difficulty prevent themselves from falling on those 
behind them; a basin is brought too late by a reluctant 
servant, and the faded flower which is ready to drop from 
their heated hands, is intended to be characteristic of their 
own sensations.”’ * 

The fact of Joseph’s temptation is, then, easily accounted 
for; and, had he yielded to it, the consequences would have 
been fatal. God would have forsaken him, and, as the sin 
would, no doubt, have been discovered, a severer bondage 
would have been inflicted on him than that which he 
experienced. Sadly is the youth mistaken who imagines 
that he will find happiness in the paths of sin! 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power,” 
whilst vice and immorality are the certain road to shame, 
dishonour, and disgrace. 

But Joseph shunned the snare. Worthy of being written 
in letters of gold is his reply to the insidious woman’s invi- 
tation: ‘ Behold, my master wotteth not what is with me 
in the house, and he hath committed all that he hath to 
my hand; there is none greater in this house than I; neither 
hath he kept back anything from me but thee, because 
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thou art his wife: how then can I do this great wickedness 
and sin against God?” (Ver. 8, 9.) 

Memorable words! To have complied with the request 
would have been to sin against himself, against Potiphar, 
and against Potiphar’s wife; but it would have been more 
than this—it would have been to sin against God. And 
such is every act of transgression, whether it be against 
the laws of the first table or those of the second. When men 
violate the principles of virtue, truth, and justice, they 
sin not only against society but against the Moral Governor 
of the world. Law is the daughter of heaven. Whether 
written on the conscience, in the statute books of nations, 
or on the pages of revelation, it originates from the Great 
Creator, and every violation of it He will punish whether 
society takes cognizance of it or not. 

But “this delicate and forcible appeal” produced no 
effect on the wife of Potiphar, and she continued day by 
day to address herself to Joseph, though without success. 
If temptation be resisted in the first instance, it is more 
easily conquered afterwards. Yet many who have repelled 
it from their minds at first, have, on its being frequently 
repeated, at length been overcome. Joseph however was not 
to be turned from his purpose. He possessed great decision 
of character, and was like a house built upon the rock, 
against which the surges dash with violence, but which 
they cannot injure or destroy. He took a noble stand 
against his adversary, and he remained unmoved. 

The artful woman sought, therefore, to effect his ruin. 
To her servants first, and afterwards to her husband, she 
charged him with the sin to which she herself had endea- 
voured to allure him. (Ver. 11—19.) And Potiphar 
believed her. The story appeared plausible, and the 
evidence she possessed in having Joseph’s garment in her 
hands seemed to indicate its truth. ‘The Hebrew ser- 
vant,” said she, ‘‘ which thou hast brought unto us, came 
in unto me to mock me: and it came to pass as I lifted up 
my voice, that he left his garment with me, and fled out.” 
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And now the dark cloud of the divine dispensation in 
which Joseph is enveloped grows darker still. Forgetting, 
in a moment, all that he owed to Joseph, Potiphar, without 
further inquiry, and without allowing his servant to answer 
for himself, is filled with anger, and casts him into prison. 
And is this the way in which virtue is to be rewarded? 
Yes, the path of righteousness sometimes leads to tem- 
porary sorrow, but it is through sorrow that we must be 
conducted to peace and joy 
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Amone the Egyptians, no one could take away even the 
life of aslave, without authority from the king. Potiphar, 
therefore, though enraged by the story of his wife, was 
not at liberty to put Joseph to death, or probably he would 
have done so. But the treatment to which he subjected 
his slave was sufficiently severe, even if he had had the 
clearest proof of his guilt, for at first “‘his feet were hurt 
with fetters; he was laid in irons” (Psa. cv. 18); and, if 
the traditions of the Rabbins may be depended on, he was 
frequently brought out of prison and tortured for the 
amusement of Potiphar’s wife, who is supposed by some to 
have been the Zuleikha of eastern tradition. The monu- 
ments show that culprits were punished by the bastinado. 

The words rendered in our version “prison” (WO Mp 
Gen. xxxix. 20), signify, as Dr. Kitto has observed, “ the 
round house,” such being the form of this class of 
buildings, both in the East and elsewhere. The prison 
into which Joseph was cast, was probably contiguous to 
Potiphar’s own dwelling, and it was “the place in which 
the king’s prisoners were bound ”—persons, that is, who 
had offended the monarch himself. Here, then, in this 
dungeon, as it is afterwards called (Gen. xl. 15), we 
picture to ourselves the generous Hebrew. To his mind, . 
imprisonment, even in its mildest form, would be a trial 
of the severest kind, as it ever is, observes Hengstenberg, 
even to spiritual herocs, such as a Savanarola and a Bt. 
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Cyran. Yet many such heroes have been called to suffer it 
—witness the prophets, Jeremiah and Daniel; the apostles, 
Peter and Paul; the early martyrs, Polycarp and Cyprian ; 
and the reformers, Huss and Luther. From the times of 
Joseph, even unto this day, prisons have often been the 
abodes of some of the favourites of heaven, and many a 
prayer has been offered up, many a tear shed, and many a 
sigh poured out within their walls. Nor have the cries 
that have issued from them been unheard. Even when 
the imprisonment of God’s servants has been succeeded 
by a lingering or a violent death, His presence has made 
the dungeon light, and some of the happiest moments they 
have ever known, have been experienced in those gloomy 
and desolate abodes. 

And “the Lord was with Joseph.’ He had been with 
him in the house of Potiphar, and when thrust into the 
prison He was with him still. And ‘ He showed him 
mercy, and gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of 
the prison.” (Chap. xxxix. 21.) 

The keeper of the prison was soon satisfied in his own 
mind, no doubt, that Joseph was innocent, and, pitying 
his position, he endeavoured to alleviate his sorrow as 
much as possible. ‘‘ He committed into Joseph’s hand all 
the prisoners that were in the prison, and whatsoever they 
did there, he was the doer of it.’ (Ver. 22.) . 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, instead of the words which 
we have rendered ‘‘the round house,” has ‘‘ the house of 
employment,’’ and it has been observed that in Egypt, 
criminals and captives were always employed in public 
works. It is probable, then, that the prisoners over whom 
Joseph was placed were kept constantly at work in 
manual labour, and that to him was committed the com- 
paratively easy task of being their overseer, or director. 
And in this occupation, as well as whilst he was in the 
house of Potiphar, success attended all his plans. Prisoner 
though he was, the smile of heayen was upon him, and 
‘‘that which he did, the Lord made it to prosper.” 
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However mean their employment, God often honours 

those who fear him. The humble fisherman may look for 
a blessing on his toil, as well as the commander of the 
majestic bark. The meanest peasant may expect his handy- 
work to prosper, as well as the most skilful architect or 
painter. No man’s occupation, if it be a lawful one, is 
too low or ignoble for the blessing of the Almighty. The 
hard-toiling labourer at the plough or in the brick- 
ficld may be as prosperous a man, in the sphere he 
occupies, as the individual who directs the movements of 
an army, or holds in his hand the sceptre of a state. For 
what are offices of dignity in the eye of the Supreme? 
The good man is the great man in Heaven’s estimation, 
whether he be a prince or a peasant—a monarch or an 
overseer of slaves and prisoners. 
' Joseph, doubtless, recognised this fact, and hence, though 
his employment in the prison was far less honourable than 
in the house of Potiphar, he attended to it with equal 
conscientiousness and fidelity. He had learnt, indeed, 
that valuable lesson, to connect everything he did with 
God, a practice which gives dignity to the meanest occupa- 
tion, be it that of tending a few cattle, or of sweeping a 
house floor. ‘‘ He who tries,” says one, “‘ to connect his 
daily task, however*mean, with the highest thoughts he 
can apprehend, thereby secures the rightfulness of his 
work, and is raising his existence to its utmost good.” 
And this did Joseph, for whatever he did, he did with a 
reference to the Divine honour and glory. 

The king of Egypt, had, at this time, a large retinue 
of servants, and two of them having offended him, they 
were thrust into the prison where Joseph now was. One of 
them is designated ‘‘the chief butler,” an officer of con- 
siderable honour and distinction ; and the other “ the chief 
baker,” a functionary only second in importance. With 
what crimes they were charged, the sacred narrative does 
not inform us, but it is probable that they were suspected 
of having had designs upon the king’s life. And now 
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they became companions of the Hebrew, and by Potiphar 
himself, “the captain of the guard,” they were placed in 
Joseph’s charge. From this fact we infer that his con- 
fidence in Joseph had been restored, aud that he had, by 
some means, learnt that he was innocent. Yet he did not 
release him, probably because of a desire to prevent the 
exposure of his wife. 

The two officers of Pharaoh had been for some time in 
prison, when each of them had a dream during one night. 
Of the importance of dreams in the estimation of the 
Hebrews we have already spoken, and it may be observed 
that, through the East generally, they were anciently 
regarded as of supernatural origin, and the interpretation 
of them sought with anxious care. And that, prior to 
the gospel dispensation, God should often have revealed His 
will to men by such phenonema cannot be surprising, 
whilst the fact that He did so, both to members of the 
chosen race and to heathens, frequently appears from the 
pages of the Old Testament. ‘As relates to the form of 
the dreams,” says Havernick, ‘that is certainly to be 
received as allied with, and subject to, the historical 
circumstances in which they appear. ach dream dis- 
closes a peculiar kind of symbols, invariably marked with 
the impression of the natural or individual mind, to 
which also the Divine revelation attaches itself in the 
way of condescension and illustration.” * 

Supposing that their dreams had reference to the future, 
and apprehensive that they were ominous of something 
evil, the chief butler and the chief baker appeared in the 
morning downcast and depressed. Joseph observed their 
anxiety, and with all the kindness of a friend inquired, 
“Why look ye so sadly to-day?” ‘‘We have dreamed 
a dream,” was the reply, ‘‘and there is no interpreter of 
Ley (CiaDe <LaG, f.) 

That Joseph had ever interpreted a dream before, 
does not appear, though perhaps he had some idea of the 
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import of his own; but, feeling at that moment a Divine 
afflatus on his mind, he said: ‘‘Do not interpretations 
belong to God? tell me them I pray you.” ‘‘ Dreams,” 
a3 if he had said, ‘come from God, and He only can 
interpret them; but He can do it through the instru- 
mentality of man, and perhaps He will, in this case, put 
that honour upon me.” 

Encouraged by this address the chief butler said: ‘In 
my dream, behold a vine was before me; and in the vine 
were three branches, and it was as though it budded, 
and her blossoms shot forth, and the clusters thereof 
brought forth ripe grapes; and Pharaoh’s cup was in my 
hand, and I took the grapes, and pressed them into 
Pharaoh’s cup, and I gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand.” 
(Chap. xl, 9—12.) 

This dream was as natural as it was beautiful; for such 
were the duties which the chief butler had frequently 
performed. It has been affirmed, indeed, that the vine 
was not cultivated in Egypt until after the time of 
Psammetichus, who was contemporary with Josiah, and 
that, consequently, the Egyptians did not drink wine 
until about that period, a statement which, if true, would 
militate against the sacred narrative. But it is not true; 
for though Herodotus says in one place that the Egyptians 
used “wine of barley, for they had no vines in that 
country,” he is speaking there of but one part of Egypt, 
as is evident from the fact that he elsewhere says of one 
of their feasts, ‘‘more wine is consumed at this festival 
than in all the rest of the year.” ‘The wine press, 
according to Herodotus,” says Heeren, ‘‘ was unknown in 
Egypt, though the use of wine was permitted to the 
priests, and, at certain festivals, to the people, who at 
other times drank a kind of beer made of barley. The 
grapevine, however, was not totally unknown in Egypt; 
branches of it, with ripe grapes growing thereon, are 
found among the architectural ornaments. Both the 
vintage, and the process of pressing the grapes, are 
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represented in the paintings of Hilethyia. But the vine, 
at all events could only have been cultivated in a few 
high-lying districts. Belzoni found it in abundance in 
Tayoume, about the lake Moris.’’* 

In reference to the use of wine in Egypt, Wilkinson 
says, ‘‘that the consumption of it was very great is 
evident from the sculptures, and from the accounts 
of ancient authors, who have censured the Egyptians for 
an immoderate love of excess.” Hengstenberg, too, 
observes: ‘‘ Both by Herodotus and Diodorus, the 
Egyptian god Osiris is identified with Bacchus, whilst 
Champollion states that in the grottos of Beni-Hassan 
there are found representations of the culture of the vine, 
the vintage, the bearing away, and the stripping off of 
the grapes; two kinds of presses, the one moved merely 
by the strength of the arms, the other by mechanical 
power; the putting up of the wine in bottles or jars, the 
transportation into the cellar, the preparation of boiled 
wine, etc.’”’t 

The cups, out of which the Egyptians drank wine were 
generally of brass or bronze, but the sculptures represent 
them also of glass and porcelain. That which the chief 
butler was accustomed to present to Pharaoh, however, 

was probably of silver or of gold. It has been observed 
that the word wr, in ver. 11, rendered after the LXX, 
‘‘ to press,” signifies more correctly, ‘‘to dilute with water,” 
and hence Havernick supposes that it was not pure wine 
which is here referred to, but a kind of diluted musk. 
The passage would be more properly rendered, ‘‘ And 
Pharaoh’s cup was in my hand, and I took the new 
made wine, and mixed it in Pharaoh’s cup, and I 
gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand.” Wilkinson gives, 
from the monuments, representations of the process of 
pressing out the wine in vats, and of the pouring out 
of the juice, after fermentation, into jars, from which it 
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appears that wine was prepared in Egypt with consider- 
able care. 

The dream was thus interpreted: ‘‘ The three branches,” 
said Joseph, ‘‘are three days. Yet within three days 
shall Pharaoh lift up thine head (or reckon with thee) 
and restore thee unto thy place, and thou shalt deliver 
Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, after the former manner 
when thou wast his butler.’”’ (Ver. 12, 13.) The simplicity 
of this interpretation is at once apparent, and the 
chief butler saw immediately its truth. And what 
‘a weight” did it take off from his “ waking thoughts.” 
His mind was now lightened of its fears, and he could 
look forward to the future without apprehension or 
dismay. 

The chief baker then related his dream, hoping, doubt- 
less, that it would likewise prove favourable to his 
interests. ‘<I also,” said he, “was in my dream, and 
behold I had three white baskets on my head: and in the 
uppermost basket was of all manner of bake-meats for 
Pharaoh, and the birds did eat them out of the basket 
upon my head.” (Ver. 16, 17.) 

The monuments show that the art of baking was carried 
by the Egyptians to a very high state of perfection. In 
the tomb of Rameses IV, at Biban el Moluk, kitchen 
scenes are represented, after describing which Rosellini 
says: ‘From all these representations it is clear that the 
Egyptians were accustomed to prepare many kinds of 
pastry for the table, as we see the very same kinds spread 
out upon the tables which are represented in the tombs. 
They made even bread in many and various forms. These 
articles are found, kneaded from barley or wheat, in the 
form of a star, a triangle, a disk, and other like things.”’* 
On the same subject Wilkinson observes: ‘‘ Other servants 
took charge of the pastry which the bakers or confectioners 
had made for the dinner table; and this department, 
which may be considered as attached to the kitchen, 
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appears even more varied than that of the cook. Some 
sifted and mixed the flour, others kneaded the paste with 
their hands, and formed it into rolls, which were then 
prepared for baking, and, being placed on a tray or board, 
were carried, on a man’s head, to the oven.”* Baskets of 
wicker work, too, are frequently represented on the 
monuments, and the custom of carrying on the head is 
referred to by Herodotus (ii, 35), and was quite a cha- 
racteristic of Egyptian manners. 

To communicate distressing intelligence is a task from 
which a sensitive mind always shrinks, Far rather would 
Joseph, therefore, have given a favourable interpretation 
to this dream as well as to the other, had he been able to 
do so; but he could employ no deception, and was com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to explain it thus: ‘‘ The 
three baskets are three days: yet within three days shall 
Pharaoh lift up thine head from off thee, and shall hang 
thee on a tree, and the birds shall eat thy flesh from off 
thee.” (Ver. 18, 19.) 

On the interpretation of the dream the historian adds 
nocomment. He does not tell us, as he might have done, 
of the grief of the chief baker, and contrast it with the 
joy experienced by the chief butler. An ordinary writer 
would probably have done this, but Moses wrote under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and omitted, therefore, 
much which, had he been left to himself, he would have 
stated. There is this peculiarity in the Bible, as a whole. 
It is almost as remarkable for what it leaves out as for’ 
what it inserts. It never seeks to gratify mere curiosity, 
nor does it ever pander to false taste and sentimentality : 
an incidental proof this of its Divine origin and inspiration. 

Yet the interpretation of the dream must have been 
overwhelming. Ah! it was sad intelligence to the chief 
baker, that in three days he would be put to death; and 
the prison, as prisons ever are, was the scene of bitter 
anguish and distress. The dream, however, and the inter- 
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pretation of it was sent to him, no doubt, that he 
be prepared for the event, and that the calamity mig 
come upon him by surprise. Dreams are frequently 
premonitory. Their philosophy we cannot explain, but, 
in very many instances, they forewarn of coming danger or 
approaching death, and may be deemed, in some sort, 
as the voice of God. A superstitious attention to them 
ought not to be encouraged, but neither ought they to be 
wholly disregarded. 

The dreams of the chief butler and the chief baker 
were fulfilled. The third day was Pharaoh’s birth-day, 
and, after the manner of the Egyptians, he made a feast on 
it to all his servants. The birth-days of the kings of 
Egypt were considered holy, and were celebrated with 
great joy and rejoicing. All business was suspended, and 
the people generally took part in the festivities. And no 
wonder. Birth-days have charms even for the poor, and 
that kings and princes should celebrate theirs with plea- 
sure is quite in harmony with the dictates of nature. 

On this day, then, the two prisoners were brought out 
of prison, and probably tried or examined on the charges 
which had been alleged against them; and this was the 
result—the chief butler was restored to his original office, 
and the chief baker was executed as Joseph had said. 
That birth-day was.a joyous one to the former; but to 
the latter, it was one of gloom and terror. 

The sacred narrative is here, as elsewhere, strictly in 
accordance with Egyptian customs. ‘‘ Hanging,” says 
Wilkinson, ‘was the customary mode of punishment for 
many capital crimes, and the criminals were kept bound in 
prison till their fate was decided, whether it depended on 
the will of the sovereign or the decision of the judges.” 
And that the body sometimes remained on the gibbet is 
implied in a story related by Herodotus. (ii. 121.) 

Joseph was not a prisoner of the state, and the circum- 
stance that Pharaoh’s birth-day occurred, did not, there- 
fore, affect his position. But he had said to the chief butler, 
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after interpreting his dream, ‘‘ Think of me when it shall 
be well with thee, and show kindness, I pray thee, unto 
me, and make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring 
me out of this house: for indeed I was stolen away out 
of the land of the Hebrews; and here, also, I have done 
nothing that they should put me into this dungeon.” 
(Ver. 14, 15.) 

How natural the request, and how tender the appeal ! 
It was literally true that he had been stolen away out of 
the land of the Hebrews, for though the Ishmaelites 
bought him, they bought him of those who had no right 
to sell him, and the whole transaction was, therefore, 
strictly a theft. And Joseph knew, likewise, that he had 
been thrust into the prison unjustly, and was not afraid to 
have his case investigated. He possessed the mens sibi 
conscia recti—that invaluable treasure, with which no 
worldly honours or distinctions are worthy to be com- 
pared; and he bore his sufferings therefore patiently, 
whilst he was anxious, at the same time, that his 
cause should be redressed. 

That the chief butler might have complied with the 
request of Joseph we can scarcely doubt. Himself taken 
again into the confidence of the king, and frequently 
waiting on his person, it would have been an easy thing, 
surely, for him to have made mention of the Hebrew, and 
it would, moreover, have been an act of gratitude; for if 
he did not owe his dream to Joseph, he owed the 
interpretation of it to him, and the relief which that 
interpretation caused. But no! ‘Yet did not the chief 
butler remember Joseph, but forgat him.” 

How frequently do courtiers act a part like this! 
Selfish, proud, and independent, they forget their obliga- 
tions to those who have befriended them, and though 
they were glad enough of their aid, in the days of their 
adversity, they afterwards neglect them, and even treat 
them with contempt. This, indeed, is, to a great extent, 
the way of the world. There are ‘‘ forgotten ones” in 
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all the walks of life; and the conduct of the chief butler 
towards Joseph meets with its counterpart in many a 
modern story of ingratitude and selfishness. 

A striking contrast to it is presented in the conduct of 
One who ever loved to remember the forgotten. As the 
Lord Jesus hung upon the cross, one of the malefactors 
at his side said: ‘‘ Lord remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom;” and He replied: ‘Verily, I say 
unto thee, this day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
“‘T will remember thee;”’ as if He had said, ‘I will 
remember thee even now. kven to-day shalt thou be 
with me in a state of blessedness and peace.” (Luke 
xxii. 42, 43.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE EXALTATION OF JOSEPH. 


Time rolled on. One year had Joseph spent in prison 
when the chief butler was released, and he remained there 
two years longer, ere any hope began to dawn. Had . 
Gop, then, forgotten him, as well as man? No, assuredly; 
His eye was on him still, and all the while was He 
preparing for him honour, dignity, and glory. God 
knows best both when and how to rescue. “If we 
choose,” as Bishop Taylor says, ‘“‘we do it so foolishly 
that we cannot like it long, and most commonly not at 
all; but God, who can do what He pleases, is wise to 
choose safely for us, affectionate to comply with our 
needs, and powerful to execute His wise decrees.” 

Nor was Joseph left, during his imprisonment, without 
comfort and consolation. Often, doubtless, would he 
think of home, and sigh for liberty, and pray, with 
tearful eyes, for help; and often would his dungeon be 
illumined with the light of heaven, and through his 
tears would he behold the rainbow of promise and of 
hope. 

And at length, after many days of gloom, came one 
of sunshine, liberty, and joy. The previous night Pharaoh 
himself had had a dream, and there was no one to 
interpret it. He had sent for the magicians and wise 
men of Egypt, and had related to them his dream, but 
none of them could explain its meaning; and now a 
messenger was sent for Joseph, to conduct him into 

9) 
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Pharaoh’s presence. For the chief butler had at length 
remembered him. Hearing of the king’s dream, and that 
there was no one to interpret it, he had told Pharaoh of 
the Hebrew prisoner, and how he had interpreted the 
dreams of himself and of the chief baker; and Pharaoh, 
gathering hope, resolved to see the youth. 

It is impossible to overlook the connection of the events 
of this period of Joseph’s life. The imprisonment; the 
authority with which he was invested; his intercourse 
with the chief butler and the chief baker; their dreams, 
and his interpretation of them ; and last of all the dream 
of Pharaoh, were all so many links in the chain of causes 
which led to Joseph’s release and exaltation. It is in 
this way—by a variety of circumstances connected one 
with another—that Providence frequently accomplishes his 
designs. 

The messenger who was sent for the Hebrew brought 
him out of the dungeon “hastily,” or, as the margin reads 
it, “made him to run.”’ (Chap. xli. 14.) We infer from 
this fact that Pharaoh’s palace was not very distant from 
the prison, and that, consequently, Joseph could soon 
reach it. A purely Egyptian custom is incidentally 
noticed in the statement, that Joseph shaved himself, 
and changed his raiment. Herodotus observes (ii. 36) 
that the Egyptians generally shaved, but in mourning 
allowed the beard to grow; and, according to Wilkinson, 
this remark is confirmed by the monuments. So par- 
ticular were they on this point,” he says, “ that to have 
neglected it, was a subject of reproach and ridicule; and 
whenever they intended to convey the idea of a man of 
low condition, or a slovenly person, the artists represented 
him with a beard.” Even foreign slaves, having beards, 
were compelled to conform, in this respect, to the general 
custom. It is true that in some of the sculptures, a 
beard or beard-case is attached to the chin, as in the head 
of Memnon, in the British Museum; but it is probable 
that this appendage was added merely to indicate the 
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male character, or because it was worn on some special 
occasion. The Hebrews, it is well known, took great care 
of the beard, and though Joseph was a slave, he had 
hitherto been permitted, whilst in prison, at least, to wear 
it. Now, however, that he was summoned into the 
presence of the monarch, etiquette required that he 
should shave, and that his prison attire should be wholly 
changed. 

As stated in a previous chapter, the Pharaoh now 
upon the throne was, in all probability, Apnopnis, a 
shepherd king of the fifteenth dynasty. The king of 
Egypt always belonged to the military caste, or to that of 
the priests; and, if to the former, he was required to enrol 
himself within the latter, his duties being partly of a 
sacerdotal nature. ‘He was the chief of the religion and 
of the State; he regulated the sacrifices of the temple, 
and had the peculiar right of offering them to the gods on 
grand occasions.” 

Even as early as the times of Joseph, he lived in a style 
of great magnificence. There is every reason to believe 
that the palace at Heliopolis, into which the Hebrew was 
conducted, was a large and very splendid building, and 
that he found the king seated in royal grandeur, and 
surrounded by numerous officers of his court. He was, 
however, in trouble, for his dream had disturbed him, 
and he was the more perplexed since none of the magi- 
cians or wise men of Egypt were able to interpret it. 
These magicians, the hierogrammatists of the nation, were 
the learned men who pretended to be acquainted with the 
secrets of the gods, and to be able to divine and to interpret 
dreams. ‘4A passage in Lucian,” observes Hengstenberg, 
‘“‘ furnishes a peculiarly interesting parallel to the accounts 
of the Pentateuch, concerning the practice of magic art. 
‘There was with us in the vessel, a man of Memphis, one 
of the holy scribes, wonderful in wisdom, and skilled in 
all sorts of Egyptian knowledge. It was said of him 
that he had lived twenty-three years in subterranean 
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sanctuaries, and that he had been there instructed in 
magic by Isis.” 

But these wise men were compelled, in this instance, to 
give way to a Hebrew youth, as were the wise men of 
Babylon many years after, to another youth (Daniel) of the 
same race and nation. We can imagine how contemptu- 
ously they would look upon him as he was introduced 
before the king. But Pharaoh related to him his dream, 
observing, “I have heard say of thee, that thou canst 
understand a dream to interpret it;” to which Joseph 
replied with modesty, “It is not in me; God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace.” He was unwilling to lay 
claim to any wisdom in himself, but gave the glory to 
God—an example which Daniel followed, when he said to 
Nebuchadnezzar, “‘ There is a God in heaven that revealeth 
secrets, and maketh known to the king Nebuchadnezzar, 
what shall be in the latter days.” 

Pharaoh’s dream was twofold. ‘In my dream,” said 
he, “behold, I stood upon the bank of the river; and, 
behold, there came up out of the river, seven kine, fat- 
fleshed, and well favoured; and they fed in a meadow. 
And, behold, seven other kine came up after them, poor, 
and very ill-favoured and lean-fleshed, such as I never saw 
in all the land of Egypt for badness: and the lean and the 
jll-favoured kine did eat up the first seven fat kine: and 
when they had eaten them up, it could not be known that 
they had eaten them; but they were still ill-favoured, as 
at the beginning. So I awoke.” (Chap. xli. 17—21.) 

The perfect naturalness of this dream is at once apparent. 
According to Plutarch and Clemens the Egyptians con- 
sidered the cow as the symbol of Isis and the earth—that 
is, of fruitfulness—so that to represent kine in different 
conditions, as the types of different kinds of seasons, was 
quite in accordance with Egyptian modes of thought. 
Animals of this class, in hot countries, are almost amphi- 
bious. They will stand in the water for hours, and will 
swim, without difficulty, over the deepest rivers. That the 
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kine should appear to Pharaoh, in his dream, as coming 
out of the river is, then, easily explained, the river being 
quite congenial to their habits. On the banks of the Nile 
there is a plant called achu (aM), Nile grass, which 
grows very abundantly. The word is here rendered by 
our translators “‘a meadow,” but elsewhere (Job viii. 11) 
they translate it ‘flag.’ Jerome says that he had heard 
the word applied, by the Egyptians, to any green herb 
growing in marshy lands; but it is probable that the 
Cyperus esculentus is, in particular, meant, that plant being 
described by naturalists as remarkable for its edible quali- 
ties, every part of it, both root and stem, affording food 
for sheep and cattle. It seems, therefore, that the vision 
represented one of the best kinds of pasturage both for 
sheep and cattle. 

But Pharaoh dreamed again. ‘‘ And I saw in my dream,” 
said he, ‘‘and, behold, seven ears came up in one stalk, 
full and good: and, behold, seven ears withered, thin, and 
blasted with the east wind, sprung up after them : and the 
thin ears devoured the seven good ears.” (Ver. 22, 23.) 

The corn here referred to was, no doubt, the Ziriticum 
compositum of the botanists, which bears seven ears upon 
one stalk, and was extensively cultivated in Egypt, so that 
it is commonly called Egyptian wheat. Herodotus states 
that it was considered, among the Egyptians, a great dis- 
grace to live on wheat and barley, and that they made 
their bread of the olyra, or, as some call it zea; but ‘so 
far,” says Wilkinson, ‘‘ were they from holding wheat and 
barley in abhorrence, that they cultivated them abundantly 
throughout the whole valley of the Nile, offered them to 
their gods, and derived from them a great part of their 
subsistence, in common with whatever other corn the soil 
produced.” * 

It has been urged as an objection to the narrative before 
us, that the scorching east wind of Palestine does not reach 
the valley of the Nile; but travellers informed us, that 


* “ Ancient Egyptians,”’ vol. ii, pp. 397, 8. 
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though the wind in Egypt blows but seldom directly from 
the east or west, yet a south-east wind, called Asiab or 
Chamsin, frequently prevails, when the thermometer sud- 
denly rises several degrees, every green thing dries up, and 
the grass perishes. Now, in the somewhat indefinite 
phraseology of the Hebrew, an east wind means any wind 
from the eastern quarter; and would include, of course, 
the south-east wind, which is said to produce these wither- 
ing effects. And ‘that the south-east wind,” says Heng- 
stenberg, “‘is here designated by the word O77, which 
commonly signifies east wind, is not surprising, since the 
Hebrews had terms only for the four principal winds; and 
besides, if more accurate description had been possible, it 
would still have been entirely unsuitable here in relating 
a dream.” . 

Joseph immediately perceived, by the aid of the Divine 
Spirit, the import of these dreams. They were, he said, 
one; and intimated the approach of seven years of plenty, 
to be followed by seven years of famine. The clue once 
found, the interpretation appears natural; but to find that 
clue was beyond the skill of the wise men and the magi- 
cians, and was reserved for the Hebrew, so lately the 
occupant of a prison. How surprised must they have 
been, as they heard the simple explanation! how angry 
with themselves that they were unable to announce it! 

‘‘ Now, therefore,” said Joseph, after he had interpreted 
the dream, ‘let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and wise, 
and set him over the land of Egypt. Let Pharaoh do this, 
and let him appoint officers over the land, and take up the 
fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven plenteous 
years. And let them gather all the food of those good 
years that come, and lay up corn under the hand of 
Pharaoh, and let them keep food in the cities. And that 
food shall be for store to the land against the seven years 
of famine, which shall be in the land of Egypt; that the 
land perish not through the famine.” (Ver. 33—36.) 

The wisdom of this advice is at once apparent, and it 
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indicates, at the same time, Joseph’s assurance of the truth 
of his interpretation of the dreams. But was there not, 
on his part, an aspiring after office? Did not his language 
indicate that he wished to commend himself to Pharaoh as 
a person qualified for the task he mentioned? We do not 
see that this necessarily follows; but even if so, we 
must give Joseph credit for purity of motive. Perhaps 
he thought that he could be of service to the country, 
and perhaps he intended to offer himself as a candidate 
_for the governorship of Egypt. But what then? Is he to 
be blamed as selfish and ambitious? We think not. There 
is a kind of ambition which is honourable, and which a 
mind, conscious of its latent powers, and anxious to 
promote the interests of mankind, is unable to repress, 


“the germ 
From which all growth of nobleness proceeds,” 


and which has animated, more or less, every individual of 
illustrious name. Without it, indeed, few, if any, would 
ever step forward from the common ranks of life, and 
society, needing leaders to conduct it forward, would 
speedily relapse into the most degrading barbarism. It is 
only when in alliance with pride and selfishness that 
ambition is a sinful thing. If it springs from a desire to 
advance God’s glory and the happiness of men, it is of 
heavenly origin, and should not be checked. 

Pharaoh and his courtiers acknowledged the propriety of 
the Hebrew’s counsel, and now the moment is at hand 
when Joseph is to step into that exalted station for which 
Providence had destined him from his early youth. ‘Can 
we find such a one as this is,’’ said the monarch to his 
servants, ‘‘a man in whom the Spirit of Godis?” But 
what meant the king by this expression? Did he know 
God? Was he not a worshipper of Ra, Kyepn, and 
Patan? Yes; but it is possible that his confidence in his 
own gods had been somewhat shaken, and that, having 
heard Joseph speak of Exouim, he recognised Him as the 
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inspirer of his servant.* And now he resolves that this 
man—this stranger—this Hebrew—shall be ruler in the 
land of Egypt. ‘‘Forasmuch,” said he to Joseph, ‘‘as 
God hath shewed thee all this, there is none so discreet and 
wise as thou art; thou shalt be over my house, and 
according unto thy word shall all my people be ruled; 
only in the throne will I be greater than thou. And 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See, I have set thee this day 
over all the land of Egypt.” (Chap. xli. 39, 41.) 

“Thou hast granted me life and favour,’ said the 
patriarch Job, ‘and thy visitation hath preserved my 
spirit.” With equal propriety might Joseph, at this 
moment, have given utterance to the sentiment, for now 
he saw the cloud breaking, and the light beginning to 
shine upon his path. And that his spirit glowed with 
gratitude to his deliverer who can doubt? In the presence 
of Pharaoh he would conceal his feelings, but when he 
found himself alone, and not a prisoner, but a ruler and a 
prince, they would burst forth in thanksgiving to the Lord 
God of his fathers, who had honoured him so greatly in 
the sight of the Egyptians. 

And now ‘ Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, and 
put it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures 
of fine linen, and put a gold chain about his neck.” The 
ring was probably the signet-ring, which was generally 
used by the kings of Egypt, and which was sufficient to 
give validity, without the hand-writing, to the most 
important documents. By giving him this ring, therefore, 
Pharaoh conferred on Joseph a peculiar mark of confidence. 
The fine linen f in which he was arrayed was theb yssus- 
cloth of Egypt, so highly celebrated for the beauty of its 


* With Pharaoh’s words we may compare those of Nebuchadnezzar, uttered 
many years after, under similar circumstances, (Dan. iv. 8.) 


+ wy, Sept. Bésaiw%. The word Bicaos occurs in Luke xvi. 19, and 
is rendered by our translators ‘ fine linen”; but it is doubtful whether byssus 
was of flax or cotton. That linen cloth, however, and not cotton, nor yet silk, 
as the margin reads, was the kind of vesture in which Joseph was arrayed, 
scarcely admits of question. 
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texture. The microscopical observations of Mr. Thompson 
prove that this cloth was wholly of linen, and a piece of it 
obtained by Mr. Wilkinson at Thebes had 152 threads in 
the warp, and 71 in the woof, of each square inch, and 
was, therefore, finer than the finest productions of the 
Dacca loom, which have but 100 threads in the warp and 
84 in the woof. According to Herodotus, the use of linen 
garments in Egypt was confined to the priests, such gar- 
ments being considered much more cleanly than woollen; 
it has been ascertained, too, that linen, and not cotton, as 
was formerly supposed, is the cloth in which the mummies 
were enveloped. 

To the manufactures of Egypt allusion is made by the 
prophet Isaiah, when he says: ‘‘ Moreover, they that work 
in fine flax, and they that weave net-works, shall be 
confounded.” (Chap. xix, 9.) And Heeren observes that 
‘in the time of Joseph, costly garments were the most 
honourable presents that could be made.” ‘‘ We need 
not,’”’ he says, ‘‘in this case appeal to dead authorities 
alone; the monuments speak. Both in the engravings 
of the work upon Egypt of the royal tombs of Belzoni, 
and in those of Minutoli, we see these garments in, their 
splendid colours, as fresh as ever. They are so different 
‘and various that a difference in the stuff cannot be ques- 
tioned. Many of them are so fine that the limbs shine 
through ; others, on the contrary, are closer.” 

In the East, dresses of honour, called felaats, are still 
given to distinguished individuals. ‘‘A common Persian 
kelaat,” says the Pictorial Bible, ‘‘consists of a vesture 
of fine stuff, perhaps brocade, a sash or girdle for the 
waist, and a shawl for the head; and whenit is intended 
to be more distinguished, a sword, or dagger, is added.” 

The addition in Egypt was a chain or necklace. ‘In 
the tombs of, Beni Hassan,’ observes Hengstenberg, 
‘many slaves are represented, each of whom has in his 
hand something which belongs to the dress or ornament 
of his master. The first carries one of the necklaces with 
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which the neck and breast of persons of high rank are 
generally adorned. Over it stands ‘ Necklace of Gold.” 
Gold wire has been found attached to rings of the reign of 
Osartasen I., and Herodotus describes a corslet made of 
linen, with many figures of animals inwrought, and 
adorned with gold and cotton wool, which at a much later 
period, Amasis, king of Egypt, sent to the Lacedemonians 
as a present. 

Thus arrayed, then, Joseph is placed in Pharaoh’s second 
chariot, and in the midst of a splendid procession con- 
ducted through the city of Heliopolis. The spectacle 
was, no doubt, very magnificent. Chariots drawn by 
horses are frequently represented on the monuments, 
and appear to have been made of wood, and constructed 
to carry two persons—the rider and his charioteer. On 
great occasions the horses were decorated with rich trap- 
pings of gold, pendent tassels, and feathers, their head- 
dress especially being most imposing. That music 
attended this procession is highly probable, as it was much 
studied by the Egyptians, and was generally introduced 
at feasts and entertainments. The Egyptian band con- 
sisted of the harp, the single and double pipe, the flute, 
guitar, and tambourine. 

“Them that honour me I will honour,” is the promise 
of the Lord Jehovah. How greatly did he honour 
Joseph! Joseph had honoured him, and now, having for 
ten years maintained his fidelity, the time was come when 
he should be raised from the dungeon to a position next 
the throne. And, that his exaltation might be universally 
known, ‘‘ he went over all the land,” heralds going before 
him, and crying, “‘ AB-RecH, AB-RECH.” 

This word is probably Egyptian, and, according to the 
best authorities, signifies pure prince. It was intended, 
then, to signify that Joseph was now recognised as a 
native Egyptian—that he was no longer a foreigner, but 
as one born in the land.* 

* See ‘ Israel in Egypt,” p. 53. 
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Strange must have been the emotions of Joseph at this 
fime, raised to honour as he was so suddenly. But it is 
remarkable how genius can adapt itself to the varied 
circumstances of life. There isa true nobility about it, so 
that, without embarrassment, it can pass at once from the 
lowliest to the most exalted state. It can sustain the 
trials of a prison: it can be at home amidst the splendours 
of a court. 

In addition to all these honours Joseph received an 
Egyptian name, the true import of which has been the 
subject of much inquiry. In the Hebrew it is written 
M39) 42, by the LXX, Voy dougavyy. Some Belk 
preters ‘think that it a “a revealer of secrets; 
others, “‘saviour of the age,” or “ saviour of the world ;”’ 
but the explanation given by Mr. Osburn seems to ici 
the most attention. We give it in his own language. 

“Tt is evidently two words. Similar examples of 
names of princes consisting of two words might be cited 
from contemporary monuments. The first of these words 
has not been found in the name of any prince of the 
epoch of Joseph. But if we assume that it must have 
embodied some allusion to the qualities of Joseph, on 
account of which it was conferred upon him, it presents 
but little difficulty. It was probably tseph-nath, ‘he who 
receiveth Werth,’ ¢. e. the inventrix of the art of weaving, 
and the goddess of wisdom. With the other name we 
have still less difficulty. It actually occurs in a tomb at 
Sacchara, as the name of one of the princes of Usercheres, 
about 150 years before Joseph’s time —pah-noech. Its 
import, also, corresponds exactly with the occasion on 
which it was given. It means, ‘he who flies from 
(avoids) pollution,’ especially adultery. So that the first 
name conferred by Pharaoh upon Joseph commemorated 
the Divine wisdom to which he owed his exaltation, and 
the second his innocence of the crime for which he had so 


long suffered imprisonment.” * 
* “Tsrael in Egypt,” p. 57. 
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This explanation, though novel, appears highly plausible. 
That the cause of Joseph’s imprisonment would become a 
matter of inquiry by Pharaoh is all but certain, and that 
the king would be satisfied of his innocence, by the 
evidence he had that God was with him, if by no other 
means, we cannot doubt. It is highly probable, then, that 
he would confer upon him a name which would both 
celebrate his wisdora az.d recerd bis chastity; and by this 
honourable name Joseph became known from this time 
through all the land of Egypt. In the sacred writings it 
occurs but this once, for among the Hebrews Joseph was 
known only by his Hebrew name; but among the 
Egyptians he became an Egyptian, and by them was 
distinguished by this appellation. 

To these events the martyr Stephen referred in his 
celebrated address to the Jews, when he said, ‘‘ And the 
patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt; but 
God was with him, and delivered him out of all his afflic- 
tions, and gave him favour and wisdom in the sight of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and he made him governor over 
Egypt, and all his house.”* Stephen saw in the history 
of Joseph a type of the history of Christ, who, though 
rejected by his own people, was accepted and honoured by 
the Gentiles; and, dwelling on these facts, and others 
similar to them, the noble martyr intimated that the dispo- 
sition manifested by the Jews of his own age had been 
displayed by their fathers from the earliest times. It is 
in this light only that his memorable speech can be 
understood, and, viewed in this light, it illustrates the 
connection which subsists between the Old Testament 
and the New, and, at the same time, corroborates the 
opinion which has already been advanced of the typical 
character of Joseph’s history. 

We are not, however, to look either here or elsewhere 
for minute resemblances between Joseph and Christ; for if 
we do, we shall be led into the extravagances of some of 

* Acts vii. 9, 10. 
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the ancient allegorists. Typical theology is undoubtedly 
one of the most difficult parts of the science, and requires 
to be handled with the greatest care. Whilst the student 
of the Bible should be anxious to discover the real connec- 
tion that subsists between one portion of Scripture and 
another, he should, at the same time, be on his guard 
against being led away by mere fanciful analogies, and 
should cultivate that sobriety of mind which is essential to 
aright apprehension of the truth. 


CHAPTER VII. 


JOSEPH’S MARRIAGE. 


Ar the time that Joseph stood before Pharaoh he was thirty 
years of age. At this age, or somewhat earlier, it was 
customary, both in Egypt and elsewhere, to marry; and 
naturally, therefore, would Joseph wish to form such an 
alliance, if, in the land wherein he was a stranger, he 
could obtain a wife. And now that he was acknowledged 
as a native of the country, and raised to so elevated a 
position in the State, there would be no difficulty in this 
matter, and, accordingly, the history informs us that 
“Pharaoh gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of 
Potipherah, priest of On.” 

The import of the name Porrpneran (LXX [leregpa) 
is the same as that of Porrear, and signifies ‘‘ one devoted 
to the sun.’”’ It is not to be understood, however, that the 
father-in-law of Joseph was the same person as his master ; 
but that the name Potiphar was given to different indivi- 
duals. AsrnatH (LXX ’Acevé)) is, literally, according 
to Jablonski and others, ‘‘one who sees, or belongs to 
Neith.” Both these names, as we shall hereafter see, were 
intimately connected with Egyptian mythology. 

That this lady would readily accept Joseph as her 
husband, distinguished as he now was, there can be little 
doubt; but how could he, a worshipper of Elohim, ally 
himself to the daughter of an Egyptian priest? To this 
question it is difficult to reply; but Mr. Cory is of opinion 
that, when Joseph obtained such power in Egypt, he would 
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attempt to reform the religion of the country, in which his 
marriage with Asenath would greatly aid him. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Cory endeavours to prove that Joseph taught the 
Egyptians the mystery of the Trinity, was the author of 
the ancient Hermetic books, was connected with the regu- 
lation or revisal of the Calendar, and was ultimately recog- 
nised as an Avatar or Incarnation of Thoth or Hermes. 
“The name given to Joseph by the king of Egypt,” he 
observes, “‘was, according to the Masoretic points, Zaphnath 
Paaneah; but without the points, which have only dis- 
guised it, it was ZPhNTh. PhdiNCH, and the latter word 
is, in all the Greek translations, rendered Phanechos. From 
all these circumstances I have no hesitation in identifying 
Joseph with that Hermes, who started that cycle which 
expired in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. Thoth and 
Phenich I conceive to be the original Egyptian names, 
and Hermes is but a Greek translation.” * 

Moreover, Mr. Cory supposes that the name of Joseph, 
or of his wife, occurs among the princes of the eighteenth 
dynasty, as a co-regent during the reigns of Thothmes I. 
and IJ. A name is there found, which, it is said, cannot 
be easily accounted for, and which Mr. Wilkinson sup- 
posed to be that of a Queen Amun-Neitgori, but which 
Champollion thought to be that of a prince-regent, who 
had married the daughter of Thothmes I. This name 
Champollion reads Amenenthe, but “‘ this,” says Mr. Cory, 
“is simply, without its intermediate vowels, AMNNTH, 
which differs from the name of the wife of Joseph— 
ASNTh, or, according to the Greek version Asenetha, in 
no important particular, except in the substitution of the 
S for the M, two letters in the ancient Hebrew alphabet so 
much alike, that they are not distinguishable from one 
another; and I presume that in process of time the S has 
been substituted in the Hebrew for the M.” Mr. Cory’s 
conclusion, then, is that this name is intended for Joseph 


* ‘Chronological Inquiry,” p. 37; and see Bryant’s ‘‘ Ancient Mythology,” 
vel. 4, g 236, etc., etc. 
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acting as regent in the name of his wife, and he observes, 
‘‘From the names of her father, Pete and Phra—from the 
honours designed for Joseph—and from the circumstance 
of Amenoph I. having no sons to succeed him, I conclude 
that the lady was not only closely connected with the royal 
family, but was actually, or eventually, one of the co-heir- 
esses presumptive of the throne, perhaps a sister or a cousin 
of the lady in whose right Thothmes I. obtained it.” * 

If this theory is correct, Joseph, by his marriage with 
Asenath, became allied to the royal family, and held, 
during her life, the vice-royalty of Lower Egypt. But 
ingenious as the explanation is, it has not been confirmed 
by recent inquiries. The latter part of it rests on the 
supposition that Joseph began his administration under the 
reign of one of the early kings of the eighteenth dynasty, 
whereas there is no doubt that it commenced at a much 
earlier period; and, in reference to the former part of this 
view—that Joseph was acknowledged as an Avatar of 
Thoth or Hermes, and taught the Egyptians the mystery 
of the Trinity—it is sufficient to observe that no evidence 
exists of any essential change having taken place in the 
religion of Egypt during this period. 

Yet the conduct of Joseph in marrying the daughter of 

an Egyptian priest is not to be condemned. To obtain a 
wife from his own country, or from among the families of 
Ishmael or Esau, was not in his power, and no law 
existed which forbad his contracting such an alliance as 
this. That he placed himself in no danger of being led 
into idolatry by it we will not affirm, but probably he 
indulged a hope that he would be able to exert, in con- 
sequence of it, some influence on the Egyptians with . 
respect to the worship of the true God. That he retained 
his own piety is evident from the subsequent part of his 
history. 

The father-in-law of Joseph is styled, ‘‘ Priest of On.” 
This city was, as we have already observed, the seat of 

* “ Chronological Inquiry,” p. 52, 
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governmen:, and the eily in which Aroputs held his 
court. By this alliance, then, Joseph became connected 
with the priest-caste, or highest order of Egyptians, and 
thus the authority with which he was invested was 
confirmed in the most sacred manner. 

According to Heeren, there was connected with each 
temple in Egypt a high priest, called a Piromis* (a word 
signifying ‘‘a noble and good man,” xards xayabds), 
because he was of illustrious descent; and from Hero- 
dotus we learn that the college of priests at Helio- 
polis, or On, was the most eminent in Egypt. ‘The 
Heliopolitans,” says he, ‘‘ are esteemed the most learned 
in history of all the Egyptians.” (ii. 3.) That the religious 
worship of On, was of great antiquity is also affirmed by 
Strabo; and Wilkinson observes: “It was during the 
reign of Osartasen I., that the temple of Heliopolis was 
either founded or received additions, and one of the 
_obelisks bearing his name attests the skill to which the 
Egyptians had attained in the difficult art of sculpturing 
granite.” fT 

What, then, was the nature of Egyptian worship ? 
To this question considerable attention has been paid, and 
not without reason, as many of the rites and ceremonies 
of the religion of the Jews had their correspondence in 
that of Egypt. Several of the christian fathers, therefore, 
thought that Moses borrowed from the institutions of 
Egypt, an opinion which Spencer, in his learned work, 
“De Legibus Hebreorum,’” endeavoured to establish, 
whilst Witsius, who replied to him in his ‘‘ Egyptiace,”’ 
attempted to prove that the Egyptians rather borrowed 
from the Hebrews. A brief inquiry, then, into the 
religion of the Egyptians may not be unacceptable, and 
will scarcely be viewed as a digression from our history. 

* Herodotus, ii, 143. Wilkinson says, however, that the word ‘‘ Piromis” 
signified the man, being composed of romi, man, and the Egyptian article. 


+ “Ancient Egyptians,’ vol i, p. 44; and see “ Manners and Customs,” 


voli., p. 301. 
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We neither agree with Spencer nor yet with Witsius. 
The symbolism of the Egyptians and that of the Israel- 
ites had, we believe, a common origin, being intended, 
originally, to express the same ideas. Pagan idolatry, 
which no doubt originated before the dispersion of man- 
kind, took its rise from a perversion of the truth, the 
result of satanic agency on the human mind. ‘In the 
infancy of society,” says Faber in his work on this 
subject, “when as yet mankind were few in number, 
all the children of Noah were associated together in one 
community; while thus they formed one empire, a great 
apostacy from the worship of the true God took place; at 
that period the original system of idolatrous mythology, 
and the sacred mysteries attached to it, were first con- 
trived; and, afterwards, these, by the dispersion, were 
spread over the world.” 

On this theory we can account for the similarity that 
exists among all forms of Pagan worship—those of Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Rome; and this theory being ad- 
mitted, we perceive that Moses, in adopting, as we believe 
he did, many of the rites practised in Egypt, did so, not 
because they were practised there, but because they 
were expressive of those great truths from which mankind 
generally had departed, and were calculated to lead 
the Israelites back to the pure worship of the Lord 
Jehovah. 

The earliest deities of the Egyptians were probably the 
patriarchs of the ancient world; for Moses says of those 
Israelites who had relapsed into idolatry, “‘ They sacrificed 
unto devils” (LXX. dasmovioss, to demons, the spirits of 
dead men), ‘not to God” (Deut. xxxii. 17) ; and it was of 
the Egyptians that they learnt the practice. But with 
these the powers of nature soon became associated—the 
sun, the moon, the stars, etc., etc.; and then animals of 
various kinds, as the bull, the ram, the dog, and many 
others, because they were supposed to possess peculiar 
attributes. 
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The principal authorities from which the names and 
attributes of the Egyptian gods may be gathered, are 
Herodotus, and the monuments and ‘papyri; and the 
following is a brief sketch of the results of the inquiries 
made on this subject, by Wilkinson, Bunsen, Osburn, 
Kendrick, and other Egyptologers. 

In its perfected form the mythology of Egypt contained 
three orders of deities. Those of the first order were 
eight, that being a sacred number, and of these Amun, or 
Ammon, the Jupiter of the Greeks, held the first rank. 
This name is said to signify “‘ concealment; ”’ but in Coptic 
“‘ glory ”’ (celsitudo), which is peculiarly appropriate to the 
chief of the gods. His original form was that of a man, 
and in the temple at Thebes, which was dedicated to his 
worship, he is represented sitting on a throne, having on 
his head a crown composed of two high feathers. When 
coloured, he is light blue. He is sometimes, however, 
represented with a ram’s head, which was properly the 
symbol of another deity; and, under the name of Amun- 
Ra, he was the intellectual sun, as distinct from Ra, the 
physical sun. Thus it appears that he possessed the 
attributes of several gods, and hence it is probable that 
he was the deity called by the Greeks, ‘‘the Pan of 
Thebes:’’ Pan signifying “all,” or “everything.” By 
Ammon some suppose that Ham, the second son of Noah, 
was meant. 

Next to Amun is Num, or Cnovspts, the ram-headed god 
of the Thebaid, supposed to be identical with the Knrern 
of the Greeks. It is said that his name signifies syarit, and 
that he represented the idea of ‘the Spirit of God who 
moved upon the face of the waters.’’ Sacred to him was 
the asp, or horned snake, and in the pictures his colour is 
green. He was probably Noah, and, therefore, the god of 
the waters, or of the overflowing of the Nile. 

Proan, or Purnan, was “the Creator of all things,” 
and “the God of truth. His principal temple was at 
Mempbis, and is said to have been built by Menes contem- 
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poraneously with the erection of the city. His form was 
that of a mummy holding the emblems of life and stability. 
Sacred to him was the scarabeeus, or beetle, which signified 
the world; it being supposed, as Plutarch states, that there 
are no females of this insect, for which reason it was 
deemed a fit type of self-acting or creative power. Pthah 
was identical with the Vulcan, or Hephestus, of the 
Greeks. In hisname we have that of Phut, the brother of 
Mizraim. 

Kuem was the god of Panopolis, a city called in 
Egyptian, Chemmo. He is supposed to have been the Pan 
of the Greeks; and Herodotus states, but erroneously, that 
he was represented with the head and legs of agoat. It is 
highly probable that his name was identical with Ham. 

These four were gods of the highest rank. Of the four 
following, Mv, or Mavz, whose name signifies ‘‘ mother,” 
was the consort of Amun, and therefore the same as Juno. 
Some identify her with Buto, to whom in the city of that 
name, situated near the Sebennyte mouth of the Nile, there 
was a spacious temple erected, within which was the 
oracle of the goddess, formed, according to Herodotus, of 
a single stone, forty cubits square, another stone four cubits 
thick forming the roof. (ii. 155.) Sz, or Sers, was the 
consort of Num, or Kneph, whom she always accompanies 
in the Ex-votos at the Cataracts, and in the island of Sete. 
Her name signified “arrow,” or ‘‘ sunbeam,” and she was 
supposed to rule over the upper firmament. Nerra was the 
Egyptian Minerva, and the wife or companion of Pthah. 
Her name signifies, ‘I came from myself.” She was 
worshipped at Sais in the Delta, where, according to 
Clemens, her great shrine, having an open roof, existed. 
Diodorus thinks she personified the air. The consort of 
Khem, who is not included in this arrangement of the 
deities, was called Thriphis. 

The last of this order was Ra, Pres, or Herron, whom 
Mr. Wilkinson, however, places in the second order. He 
sprung from Neith, who, was, therefore, called “the mother 
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of the sun,” and he is usually represented with the head 
of a hawk, that bird, on account of the rapidity of its flight, 
being dedicated to the sun. It is probable that Ra, or, as 
he was also called, Ra-AtHom, was Adam, the father of 
all mankind, who was, therefore, considered as an imper- 
sonation of the sun. Heliopolis, or On, was the city where 
the worship of Ra was peculiarly adopted, and, according 
to Plutarch, the priests of this city never drank wine in 
the temple, but gave themselves up to study and medi- 
tation. Hence ‘they were celebrated,” says Wilkinson, 
“for their learning, and it was to this city that Plato, 
Eudoxus, and other Greek sages repaired, in order to study 
the wisdom of the Egyptians; and Pythagoras, according 
to Plutarch, was the disciple of Oinuphis the Heliopolite.” 

The gods of the second order were twelve, that number 
being astronomical, and taken, probably, from the twelve 
months of the solar year. Their names were Kuunsu or 
Cuons, the eldest son of Amun; Tuorn or Hermzs, the 
child of Kneph and lord of the moon, sometimes repre- 
sented with the head of the ibis; Armu and Pscur, the chil- 
dren of Pthah; and Her-Herr, Mav, Ma, Ternv, Montv, 
Sesax, Sus, and Nurs, the children of Ra. Het was the 
goddess of order; Mau the god of light or intellect; Ma 
the goddess of truth or justice; Tefnu, who is represented 
with the head of a lioness, the goddess of power; and 
Muntu, who is hawk-headed, was, perhaps, the god of 
victory. Other names of divinities, of this class, are found 
on the monument, one of whom was Harr-Mu, “ the abyss 
of water,” or the Nile. It is not surprising that the Nile 
should be included in the mythological system of the 
Egyptians, as it was, observes Bunsen, “the great reali- 
zation of Divine blessing and productiveness.” according 
to one view, therefore, “it may have represented the 
Author of all good,” whilst, according to another, ‘it 
was only the terrestrial and material manifestation of 
the Divine principle.”* 

* “}yypt’s Place in Universal History,” vol. i. 
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It will be observed that the above-named deities form 
several triads, consisting, in each case, of father, mother, 
and child. Thts we have Amun, his consort Mu, and their 
son Chons ;—Num, his consort Se, and their child Atmin 
or Pecht. The arrangement is not perfect throughout, but 
that, probably, arises from the confusion which ‘at present 
exists on the subject, and may originally have been other- 
wise. A triad of divinities, as is well known, is found to 
exist among almost all idolatrous nations, and hence it has 
been supposed that the doctrine of the tri-unity of God 
was not unknown in the first ages. But if so, how fear- 
fully was it corrupted! and how true is the description of 
the heathen world given by St. Paul when he observes that 
though men ‘‘knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful; but hecame vain in their imagina- 
tion, and their foolish heart was darkened: professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things.” (Rom. i. 21—23.) It is said that the 
Egyptians held the unity of the Deity, but that this was 
one of the mysteries of their religion which was known 
only by the priests. ‘It ought,’”’ as Mr. Osburn observes, 
“to have been declared on the house tops.” 

The gods of the third order were seven—another sacred 
number. Of these Ists and Osrrts were the principal, and 
were the only gods, according to Herodotus, who were 
worshipped through the whole of Egypt. Combined with 
their son Horus they comprised within themselves the 
whole system of Egyptian mythology. Their mythic 
history is given by Plutarch, and “ was evidently formed,” 
says Mr. Kendrick, “like many of the Greek myths, to 
account for éxisting religious usages and ideas.” Bunsen 
infers from Plutarch’s history, that the five great gods of 
this order were born of Rhea, in five successive days, by 
three different fathers—Osiris and Horus the younger, by 
Helios; Typhon and Nepthys, by Chronos; and Isis by 
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Hermes. From Osiris and Nepthys sprung Anubis; and 
from Osiris and Isis the elder Horus. 

The substance of the myth may be given in a few words. 
Osiris was the ruler of the whole earth, and during his 
reign prosperity existed everywhere. Typhon conspired 
against him, and contrived to shut him up in an ark or 
chest which he set afloat on the river Nile. Isis, the wife 
of Osiris, was greatly distressed when she heard of this, 
but, by the aid of the dog Anubis, she sought and found 
the body of her lord, carried it to Buto, and buried it. 
Typhon got possession of it again and cut it into twenty- 
six pieces, all which, however, but one, Isis recovered, and 
deposited safely in a tomb. Osiris subsequently returned 
from Hades, and assisted Horus to overcome Typhon. 

It is said that these events were supposed to recur annu- 
ally, whence it has been inferred that the myth was 
symbolical of the change of the seasons, and had reference 
to ‘‘ the disappearance of the sun (Osiris) from the northern 
hemisphere, and the train of consequences which it pro- 
duced to the earth.” The happy reign of Osiris, according 
to this theory, is summer; Typhon,* the evil principle, is 
winter. Isis is nature, sorrowful enough during the pre- 
valence of winter, but glad and happy during that of 
summer. 

Mr. Osburn, however, views this myth as originating in 
an historical event. Osiris, or Iozar, he says, was Mizraim, 
the founder of the Egyptian race. He was buried at Busiris 
in the eastern Delta, but being held in great veneration by 
all the Egyptians, the founder of every new city was 
anxious that his own burial place should also contain the 
tomb of Mizraim. His tomb at Busiris was therefore 
violated, and his limbs carried off by the successive founders 
of new cities, to be deposited in vaults or pyramids. 


* There were two deities of this name. The one mentioned above is supposed 
to have represented the Evil Being, and was, for some time, admitted to divine 
honours, which, however, were afterwards discontinued. The other was a 
female deity, supposed to represent the eclipses of the sun and moon, ete., 


etc. 
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During the religious war of Mencheres (Horus) he collected 
the scattered limbs of Mizraim, and carried them to 
Abydos, of which city he became the tutelary deity, and 
the name of which means ‘‘the city of the resurrection.” 
Of these facts Mr. Osburn assures us there is monumental 
evidence. 

Animal worship existed in a very early age of the 
history of mankind, and probably originated in traditionary 
accounts of the cherubim which were placed over the 
entrance of the garden of Eden, and, as some suppose, 
remained there until the deluge. The ox, the lion, and 
the eagle were among the most prominent animal forms 
worshipped by the heathen, and these are the three animals 
whose faces appear, together with the human face, in the 
living creatures of Ezekiel’s vision. (Ezek. i. 10.) But 
in Egypt the worship of animals was carried to an extent 
that rendered it most ridiculous. The bull* was sacred 
to Osiris, the cow to Isis; and the hawk, as we have seen, 
was dedicated to the sun. The ape or cynocephalus was 
sacred to the moon, whilst the dog, the cat, the ram, the 
crocodile, the beetle, and the serpent, were severally 
viewed as symbols of divine attributes, and worshipped 
with extraordinary pomp. The Egyptian temples were 
large and magnificent, having gateways, courts, and conse- 
crated grounds; and in the interior of each temple was an 
adytum or sacred place, hidden from the view by curtains 
embroidered with gold. Here was the shrine of the deity 
to whom the edifice belonged ; but when the visitor entered, 
he beheld—what?—a cat, a crocodile, or a common 
snake. } 

The worship of the Egyptians consisted chiefly in the 
burning of incense and the offering up of sacrifices, the 
victims being various kinds of animals, etc., of which 

* The bull called Mnevis was worshipped at Heliopolis. A representation of it 
was made by the Israelites in the wilderness when they set up the golden calf. 


+ Mummies of various animals, etc., have been found in the tumbs of Egypt, 
where they had been buried with funeral honours. 
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the ox, and especially the red ox, was presented the most 
frequently. It has been affirmed that human sacrifices 
were sometimes offered, but of this there is no evidence, 
and it is, moreover, extremely improbable. Flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, together with wine, oil, and milk, 
were presented to the gods, as also were bracelets and 
jewellery of various kinds. But associated with Egyptian 
. worship were many secrets known only by the priests; 
and it is generally supposed that the Eleusinian mysteries 
of the Greeks and their various oracles were derived from 
Egypt, the connection between the religion of Greece and 
that of Egypt being, as Herodotus states, close and 
intimate. 

Bunsen is of opinion that Egyptian mythology was 
complete at the commencement of the historical age, or 
reign of Menes, and Mr. Osburn cbserves that the 
“dogmas of religion, which are taught in the papyri 
and other remains, are assuredly those which prevailed 
in Egypt in the times of Abraham.” 

When Joseph, then, became Pharaoh’s grand vizier, 
this system, as the names of his wife and of her father 
intimated, had been in existence for a considerable 
length of time. And, though Joseph might attempt to 
alter it, it remained substantially the same, until Egypt’s 
glory was eclipsed for ever. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that in the different nomes or provinces of the land, 
different deities were worshipped, or deities with different 
names. The triad adored at Thebes, for example, was 
Amun-ra, Neith, and Chons; whilst at Edfou or Apolli- 
nopolis, it was Harat, Hathor, and. Horus; and it is not 
improbable that an attachment to different forms of 
worship gave rise to some of the civil wars which appear 
to have taken place in Egyptian history, leading, in some 
instances, to a change of dynasty. 

The nuptials of Joseph were probably celebrated with 
considerable pomp, though what ceremonies were observed 
in connection with Egyptian marriages does not appear. 
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That he would not allow, however, of any religious rites 
by which the honour of the Lord God of his fathers 
would be sacrificed, we may be certain, neither can we 
suppose that Pharaoh, at this moment, would require it 
of him. It was by the wisdom which Elohim had given 
unto him that he had interpreted the monarch’s dream, 
and, for a time, at least, Elohim would be the object of 
the monarch’s reverence and fear. 

And now the long-tried youth was no longer solitary 
and alone. He was far from the land of his nativity, 
but he was in the midst of friends. He in whose hands 
are the hearts of all men, prepared for him a habitation 
and a home, and in the society of Asenath he would 
doubtless find happiness such as he had not experienced 
since he left his father’s house. For though we disbelieve 
the absurdities of the Mahommedan story on this sub- 
ject, we cannot doubt that the union of Joseph and 
Asenath was one of affection, and was attended with 
the smile of heaven. 

Of this the birth of his two sons is evidence, and he 
expresses his gratitude to God by giving to them names 
of peculiar significance. The first-born he called 
Manasseh — that is, « Sorgetting,” for “God,” said he, 
“hath made me forget all my toil and all my father’s 
house.” The second he named Ephraim—that is, “ frwit- 
Jul,” for “God hath caused me to be fruitful in the 
land of my affliction.” (Chap. xlii. 51, 52.) Up to 
this period he had often thought of his father’s house 
with bitterness and grief, for who, when in a distant land, 
can refrain to think of home? 

“Man, through all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging wan, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Belov’d by heaven o’er all the world beside : 
His home, the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 

Nor could Joseph forget it even now. Yet he thought 
of it with different feelings than before; and, as for hig 
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toil, he now felt himself repaid for all. He had long 
been solitary and forlorn, like a heath of the desert; but 
now he was like a tree planted by the waters, fruitful 
and luxuriant, and joy and gladness animated his whole 
soul. 

And he ascribed the honour and the praise to God. 
He was grateful, no doubt, to Pharaoh; but in all these 
remarkable events he traced the hand of One far greater 
than Pharaoh, even of Him whom, in the days of his 
boyhood, ke had been taught to worship, and before 
whose altar he had often bowed. Years had passed away 
since his father taught him to lisp the praises of the God 
of Abraham; but that God he had not forgotten—neither 
in the house of Potiphar, in the prison, nor yet in the 
palace of the king; and now that these sons were born 
to him, he celebrates His goodness by giving to them 
these names. The result was, as we shall hereafter see, 
that Manasseh and Ephraim were acknowledged as mem- 
bers of the covenant made with Abraham, and formally 
admitted into the family of God. 


CHAP ae vere. 


THE SEVEN YEARS OF PLENTY. 


Ir soon began to appear that Joseph’s interpretation of 
the dream of Pharaoh would probably prove correct. 
That same year was a year of plenty, and it was followed 
by others similar to it, and ‘‘in the seven plenteous 
years the earth brought forth by handfuls.” (Chap. 
xlic47.) 

How this plenty was occasioned, is a question of so 
much interest, that we shall endeavour to reply to it, by 
alluding briefly to the phenomena connected with the 
annual rising of the waters of the Nile. 

As already stated, that majestic river takes its rise in 
what are called the Mountains of the Moon. Some of 
these mountains are thirteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; and, during the progress of the sun 
from the Equator to the tropic of Cancer, the cold of this 
elevated region condenses the vapours which rise from 
the Mediterranean, and which pass over the heated soil of 
Egypt, so that torrents of rain are discharged upon it, 
such as are seldom known in any other country. 

According to Bruce, the rains of Abysinnia usually 
begin on the very day in which the sun is vertical over 
a particular place; and he observes that, as the result 
of the fall of those rains, the mountains present to the 
eye many singular and uncommon forms. ‘Some of 
them are flat, thin, and square, in shape of a hearth- 
stone or flag, that scarce would seem to have base 
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sufficient to resist the winds. Some are like pyramids, 
others like obelisks or prisms, and some, the most extra- 
ordinary of all, pyramids pitched upon their points, with 
their base uppermost, which, if it was possible, as it is 
not, they could have been so formed at the beginning, 
would be strong objections to our received ideas of 
gravity. 

In Abysinnia and the Sennaar the river begins to swell 
in April; but its rise is not sensible at Cairo until the 
end of June, or the beginning of July, for the April rains 
in Abysinnia are light, and the principal rains fall some- 
what later. At first the rise is but just perceptible, but 
gradually it becomes more rapid; by the middle of August 
half its height is gained, and about the end of September 
it has reached its maximum. The waters on beginning to 
swell are green, being impregnated with decayed vegetable 
matter, which renders them unfit to drink; but in a few 
days they become red, presenting the appearance of a river 
of blood. This colour is occasioned by a quantity of 
mud which is suspended in the water; and now it is no 
longer deleterious, but wholesome and refreshing. ‘‘ Per- 
haps there is not in nature,’’ says Mr. Osburn, ‘‘a more 
exhilarating sight, or one more strongly exciting to confi- 
dence in God, than the rise of the Nile. Day by day, and 
night by night, its turbid tide sweeps on majestically over 
the parched sands of the waste howling wilderness. 
Almost hourly, as we slowly ascended it before the Etesian 
wind, we heard the thundering fall of some mud bank, 
and saw, by the rush of all animated nature to the spot, 
that the Nile had overleaped another obstruction, and 
that its bounding waters were diffusing life and joy 
through another desert.”’* 

After the river has reached its highest point it remains 
stationary for about fourteen days, when, about the 10th of 
November, it sinks to the same height as it had gained in 
the middle of August, and continues to decrease slowly 

* “ Monumental History of Egypt,” vol.i., p. 13. 
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till the 20th of May in the following year, when it 
reaches its minimum. The height of the flood in Upper 
Egypt, according to Mrs. Somerville, varies from thirty 
to thirty-five feet; at Cairo it is thirty, and in the northern 
part of the Delta it is only four. 

But it does not always reach the same elevation, the 
quantity of its waters depending, of course, on the quan- 
tity of rain that falls, which in some years is less, in 
others more. According to the register kept by the 
French at Cairo during four years, its highest rise was 
twenty-four feet, its lowest eighteen. In the days of 
Herodotus a rise of fifteen or sixteen cubits was necessary 
to undulate the country, and when the river attained that 
height it was the cause of universal joy. The phenomenon, 
indeed, from first to last, was contemplated with the 
greatest interest, for upon it all the hopes of the country 
were dependant. An annual festival was therefore held, 
called the Niloa, which consisted in presenting invocations 
and offerings to the god of the river, and which took 
place about the summer solstice, or at the season when the 
waters began to rise. This festival was considered of the 
greatest importance, and was celebrated in the most solemn 
manner. Multitudes, both of men and women, assembled 
on the river’s banks from all parts of the country ; appro- 
priate hymns, accompanied by music and dancing, were 
sung; and a wooden statue of the god of the river was 
carried by the priests through the villages in procession, 
that, as Wilkinson observes, “all might be honoured by 
his presence and aid, while invoking the blessings he was 
about to confer.”’ 

Nilometers, for the measurement of the rise, appear to 
have been constructed at a very early period, and the 
accurate observations of the rising of Sirius, or the dog- 
star, which coincided with the inundation of the river, 
are said to have been one of the causes which led the 
Egyptians to the study of astronomy. 

During the prevalence of this phenomenon the valley of 
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the Nile is like one vast lake, the cities only appearing 
above the surface of the water, ‘very like the islands of 
the Aigean sea.’ All this season, therefore, the inhabi- 
tants can pass from town to town only by means of boats. 
and remarkably animating are the scenes which are thus 
presented to the eye. 

Thus spread abroad over the face of the country, the 
waters deposit on the land a rich loam, which they bring 
down with them from the mountains above, and which 
consists of clay, carbonate of lime, and carbon, together 
with portions of carbonate of magnesia, oxide of iron, and 
silica. It is this deposit which may be considered as 
constituting the wealth of Egypt. .To secure, therefore, 
as large a breadth of it as possible, canals are formed by 
which the water is led into the fields, where it is confined 
by mounds, and where it both saturates the soil already 
formed, and enriches it by additional gifts of loam. The 
moisture thus received is sufficient for nine months, and, 
when the waters have subsided, the husbandman scatters 
his seed over the land, which is trodden in by the feet 
of cattle. The measurement of lands for agricultural 
purposes led the Egyptians to the study of mensuration. 

The productions of the soil of Egypt are various. 
Trees are not numerous; the sycamore, the acacia, and 
the palm, being the principal. But grain of different 
kinds, including wheat, rye, and barley (see Exod. ix. 32), 
together with vegetables of various sorts, among which 
are onions and lentils, were cultivated to a great extent 
from the earliest times. ‘In few countries,” says 
Wilkinson, “were vegetables more numerous than in 
Egypt; and the authority of ancient writers, the sculp- 
tures, and the number of persons employed in selling 
them at Alexandria, sufficiently attests the fact. Pliny 
observes that the valley of the Nile surpassed every other 
country in the abundance and spontaneous growth of 
those herbs which most people are in the habit of using 
for food, especially the Egyptians; and, at the time of 
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the Arab invasion, when Alexandria was taken by Amer, 
the lieutenant of the caliph Omer, no less than 4,000 
persons were engaged in selling vegetables in that city.” * 

Whether rice was cultivated in early times in Egypt is 
uncertain, but that doora (ZHolchus sorghum), and millet 
(Holchus saccharatus), were, there is abundant evidence. 
The seeds of these plants, together with those of wheat, 
barley, peas, beans, lentils, cucumbers, melons, and many 
others, have been found in the tombs, or are known to 
have been sown from other evidence the most unques- 
tionable. 

The toil of the husbandman was not excessive. 
‘Between sowing and reaping,” observes Heeren, “‘ no 
labour is required. There are yery few weeds in Egypt. 
When they sow in November the harvest begins in April. 
The corn is cut with the sickle; often merely the ears, as 
the straw is of little value. It is carried from the field in 
baskets, trodden out by oxen, and the chaff separated from 
the grain on the floor by sifting. When this is done the 
husbandman is at leisure until the next flood. This relief 
from labour must have produced, in a few years, an incal- 
culable influence on the character of the inhabitants, ty 
enabling them to devote so long a time to their improve- 
ment and religious feasts.” 

The law of compensation, which runs through all nature, 
is thus exhibited in Egypt on a scale the most magnificent. 
Here, in a country having little or no rain, there is, in 
these annual overflowings of the Nile, a valuable equivalent, 
and the land, which would otherwise be a barren waste, 
is rendered fruitful to an extent which is astonishing. 
No wonder that the poets, from Homer, downwards, have 
sung of this majestic river, and that it has been, and still 
is, the admiration of the world. Its influence on the 
history of mankind is scarcely calculable. But for it 
the sons of Mitzraim might never have become a 
nation; the descendants of Jacob never have arisen to 


* «‘ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. ii. 
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such eminence; and even Greece and Rome never have 
attained to power. It was one of the four great rivers 
of the ancient world. The Tigris was the nurse of 
Nineveh; the Euphrates, of Babylon; the Jordan, of the 
land of Canaan; and the Nile, of Egypt. 

The preceding observations will serve to explain the 
cause of that plenty which prevailed in Egypt during the 
seven years. The rains in Abysinnia were abundant, the 
Nile rose to an unwonted height, the deposits of the water 
were perhaps unusually rich, and the people, taking 
advantage of the benefit, sowed large quantities of grain, 
and reaped very abundant harvests. But there is a very 
remarkable fact which throws additional light on this 
phenomenon. Professor Lepsius discovered, in Upper 
Egypt, indications of extraordinary inundations of the 
river, which, there is reason to believe, occurred at the 
very period of the history before us. ‘‘The highest rise 
of the Nile in each year at Senne,” he observes, ‘‘ was 
registered by a mark, indicating the year of the king’s 
reign, cut in granite, either on one of the blocks forming 
the foundation of the fortress, or on the cliff, and particu- 
larly on the west and right bank, as best adapted for the 
purpose. Of these marks eighteen still remain, thirteen 
having been made during the reign of king Meeris, and 
five in the time of his two next successors.” One of these 
marks the Professor found to be twenty-six feet eight 
inches higher than the highest level to which the Nile 
rises in years of the greatest floods, and he tries to account 
. fora fact so extraordinary by supposing that, between the 
time of Mceris and the present day, the bed of the Nile, in 
the neighbourhood of Senne, must have worn down to that 
extent, an hypothesis which Mr. Horner has shewn to be 
untenable. * Mr. Horner’s conjecture, which is far more 
probable, is, that this remarkable rise was probably caused 
by a great land-slip, or the bursting of a dam; but 
whatever was the cause of it, the fact is certain, as 

* See gtd from Egypt,” etc., by D R. Lepsius. Bohn’s ed., Ap. 
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Sir G. Wilkinson, after Lepsius visited Egypt, traced 
indications of it dowuwards to Gebs Sel Seleh or Djebel 
Selsili, Lat. 24. 35. Now if, as Mr. Osburn affirms, there 
is evidence that this circumstance occurred at the time 
when a king reigned in Upper Egypt, Sukophthis IT., who 
was cotemporary with Aphophis, we have one of the most 
remarkable coincidences that can be well conceived.* 

But it may be supposed that so extraordinary a rise of 
the river would prove injurious to the country rather than 
otherwise; and so, probably, it would, had it not been 
foreseen. The dreams of Pharaoh, however, as interpreted 
by Joseph, prepared the people for something extraordi- 
nary, and “Joseph,” it is said, ‘went throughout. all the 
land of Egypt” (chap. xli. 46) to adopt such measures, 
we may suppose, as the inundations he anticipated would 
render necessary. 

In seasons of plenty men are greatly in danger of being 
prodigal. Instead of bearing in remembrance the fact that 
a time of scarcity may follow, and of laying up in store of 
their superabundance, they often become reckless, and are 
satisfied that the future should care for itself. In this way 
both individual and national misfortunes frequently origi- 
nate. How many families have come to poverty, that 
might have maintained their respectability in society, but 
for their prodigality when they had enough and to spare! 
and how many nations have suffered from famine that 
might have escaped the terrible visitation had they taken 
care of their previous abundance! A very large propor- 
tion of the sufferings of mankind may be traced to their 
follies, and this lesson, in particular, they are slow to learn, 
that Divine Providence does nothing in vain, and that, 
therefore, if he bestows upon his creatures a superfluity at 
one time, a less bounteous supply may be expected at 
another. 

The Egyptians had, probably, little care for the future, 
and hence the policy pursued by Joseph. Perceiving by 

* See “Israel in Egypt,” p. 63. 
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the dream of Pharaoh that a time of scarcity would arrive, 
and knowing, probably, that the people of the land would 
not be disposed to make preparation for it themselves, he 
resolved to take the affairs of the country under his own 
management and control. 

To do this, he had authority from the king, and, during 
the seven years of plenty he gathered up all the surplus 
food of the land, and placed it in granaries prepared for 
its reception. What a busy scene must the valley of the 
Nile have presented at the time of harvest! Multitudes 
would be engaged, in the very first year of plenty, under 
Joseph’s direction, in gathering in the abundant crops, and 
in storing such of the produce of the country as was not 
required for immediate consumption. The process of 
cutting the corn, and depositing it in granaries, is exhibited 
on the monuments. ‘‘ Wheat,” says Wilkinson, “ was cut 
in five, barley in four months. The wheat, as at the pre- 
sent day, was all bearded, and the same varieties, doubt- 
less, existed in ancient as in modern times; among which 
may be mentioned the seven-eared quality mentioned in 
Pharaoh’s dream. It was cropped a little below the ear 
with a toothed sickle, and carried to the threshing floor in 
wicker baskets upon asses, or in rope nets, the gleaners 
following to collect the fallen ears in hand baskets.” It 
was threshed out by oxen, the peasants who superintended 
them relieving their toil by singing songs, one of which 
Champollion found in a tomb at Hilethya, written in 
hieroglyphics, to the following effect : 

‘“‘ Thresh for yourselves, 
Thresh for yourselves ; 
O oxen, thresh for yourselves, 
O oxen, thresh for yourselves ; 


Measure for yourselves, 
Measure for your masters.” 


The granaries are likewise frequently represented on the 


monuments. They appear to have been public buildings, 
usually of vast extent, and divided into vaults, some of 
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which had arched roofs. Immediately at the entrance was 
a room in which the corn was deposited when brought 
from the threshing floor. A flight of steps led to the vault, 
whither it was carried, in baskets, on men’s shoulders. 

“The labours of Joseph described in Gen. xli. 48, 49,” 
says Hengstenberg, ‘‘in building store-houses, are placed 
vividly before us in the paintings on the monuments, which 
show how common the store-house was in Ancient Egypt. 
In a tomb at Eilethya a man is represented whose business 
it evidently was to take account of the number of bushels 
which another man, acting under him, measures. The 
inscription is as follows: ‘The writer or registrar of 
bushels—Thutnope.’? Then follows the transportation of 
the grain. From the measurer, others take it in sacks, and 
carry it to the store-houses. In the tomb of Amenemha, 
at Beni-Hassan, there is the painting of a great store- 
house, before whose door lies a great heap of grain already 
winnowed. The measurer fills a bushel ‘in order to pour it 
into the uniform sacks of those who carry the grain to the 
corn magazine. The carriers go to the door of the store- 
house and lay down the sacks before the officer who stands 
ready to receive the corn. This is the overseer of the 
store-house. Near by stands the bushel, with which it is 
measured, and the registrar who takes the account. At 
the side of the windows there are characters which indi- 
cate the quantity of the mass which is deposited in the 
magazine.” * 

Now let us observe what is said in the sacred narrative. 
“And Joseph gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very 
much, until he left numbering, for it was without number.” 
Yet it was but a fifth part of the produce that was put up 
in store-houses, for so abundant were the crops of the 
seven plenteous years, that one-fifth of each year’s crops 
was deemed sufficient for the necessities of each year of 
famine, and that not only for Egypt but for neighbouring 
countries also. In times of scarcity people are satisfied 

* “ Egypt and the Books of Moses.” 
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with less food than they are in times of plenty, yet the 
question may be asked, Why was not more than a fifth 
preserved, and what would be done with the remaining 
portions? But to these questions it may be answered that 
one-fifth was enough to fill all the granaries, and that 
probably, a large portion of what was left was sold to the 
inhabitants of other lands. 

By what means the government obtained possession of 
the corn we are not informed. It is probable, however, 
that a tax of one-tenth of the produce of the land was 
ordinarily paid by the Egyptians to the crown, and that 
now this tax was simply doubled, but with a view to the 
people’s future welfare. In such a mode of procedure 
there was nothing very arbitrary, when we consider that a 
time of scarcity was foreseen; yet some are of opinion 
that the surplus corn was bought up by Joseph, which 
might be done, in a time of such abundance, at a com- 
paratively small cost. Either of these views is suffi- 
cient to explain the fact in question. 

Each city, it should be observed, had its own storehouse. 
‘The food of the field which was round about every city 
laid up Joseph in the same.” (Ver. 48.) Thus the corn 
grown in the neighbourhood of MHeliopolis would be 
stored in that city, and that produced in the vicinity of 
Memphis would be housed up there. By this means a 
large amount of labour would be saved, and when the 
years of famine came, each city, on the banks of the river, 
would open its granaries to the surrounding population. 

And all this was done under Joseph’s supervision. He 
had, of course, persons under him to perform the work, 
but he was the instigator, the main-spring of the plan. 
It originated with him and was carried out by his com- 
mands. And as the people saw his interpretation of the 
dreams of Pharaoh in course of being fulfilled, they would, 
no doubt, look upon him with the highest reverence, and 
most willingly aid him in carrying out his scheme. The 
power he wielded was just the power which a nation 
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gives to a statesman of real talent—to the man, who, im 
extraordinary times, steps forward, and by some large and 
comprehensive measure proposes to meet the circum- 
stances of the country. Such a man is hailed by the 
popular voice as just the man for the day, and almost with 
one consent will the people, as well as the monarch, 
submit to his arrangements, and lend him their assistance 
in carrying them to perfection. 

That Joseph was such a man is evident from his history. 
He possessed an extraordinary capacity for government. 
In the house of Potiphar, in the prison, and now no less 
in the court, he managed the affairs with which he was 
entrusted with superior skill, and if genius be rightly 
defined as inventive, then must we admit that he was 
richly endowed with it. God was with him, it is true, 
and to God he owed his superior abilities, but these 
abilities were to a great extent natural, for he evinced 
from the very first a mind of a very superior order. 

The wisdom of his policy it is impossible to call in 
question. Viewed in whatever light it may be it was 
indicative of sound judgment and discretion. Joseph 
occupied the place of Pharaoh; and what is more becom- 
ing in a monarch than a desire to promote the welfare 
of his people? He is properly their shepherd, whose 
duty it is to provide for the necessities of his flock. There 
have been monarchs whose sole object, when seated on 
the throne, was to promote their own agerandizement; but 
the ruler of a nation should consider himself as the father 
of his subjects, and should be as anxious for their happi- 
ness as he is for his own. Joseph probably thought of 
this, and ruling for Pharaoh and in Pharaoh’s name, 
wished to promote the best interests of the people; and to 
gather up the surplus produce of the land during the 
seven years of plenty, and thus to prepare for the famine 
which he foresaw would come, was undoubtedly an act of 
kindness to the Egyptians, and one which, as the narrative 
intimates, they ultimately appreciated. . 
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Nor was his conduct indicative of mistrust in Provi- 
dence. The Great Teacher has taught us to take no 
thought for to-morrow, what we shall eat, or what we 
shall drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed; and 
there are some persons who think, therefore, that all care 
for the future is unnecessary ; but to entertain such a view 
is to pervert the instructions of our Lord, who intended 
only to guard us against anxious and consuming care. 
Had Joseph, then, known nothing of the coming years 
of famine, his conduct, during the years of plenty, was 
strictly in accordance both with reason and religion. It 
argues no want of confidence in the goodness of Divine 
Providence to make provision in youth for the time of 
old age; and it argues no want of such confidence to 
provide in times of plenty for even a possible scarcity in 
years to come. We cannot, then, but admire the policy 
of Joseph. It taught the Egyptians some invaluable 
lessons—lessons which we and all nations would do well 
to ponder. 

If the stores in which grain is deposited are perfectly 
dry, it will keep for almost any length of time. This is 
a very striking fact, and one, moreover, of the many 
incidental proofs, if so it may be called, of the goodness 
and benevolence of God. Now, the granaries of Egypt 
were constructed in the very best manner, and, in a 
climate so free from moisture as that is, there would be 
no difficulty in preserving the corn that was laid up, in 
the very best condition. Even that which was stored 
during the first year of plenty would be perfectly sound 
at the very close of the famine, for, recently, mummy- 
wheat, as it is called, has been found in the tombs, which 
must have been there for many hundred years, and which 
still retains its productive and other properties. 

With what satisfaction, then, must Joseph, as the years 
of dearth drew near, have looked upon the well-filled 
granaries of the land! Let us suppose the last of the 
seven years of plenty to have closed. The next year 
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Joseph knew would be one of scarcity, as would each of 
the six years following. But he’ had made provision for 
the whole, and just as the commander of an extensive 
fortress, who is expecting the attack of a formidable 
enemy, looks with satisfaction on its walls and ramparts, 
and especially on his abundant stores of ammunition, so 
would Joseph, and Pharaoh likewise, look with satisfaction 
on these rich supplies of food. An enemy was at hand 
—an enemy more terrible than the warriors’ proudest 
hosts; but Egypt was prepared to meet him, and to bid 
defiance to his power. But for Joseph’s forethought, 
famine would have found the country like a dismantled 
city, and would have entered in among the people, and 
smitten its thousands to the ground; but the land was 
fortified against it, and when it came it could scarcely 
find admission, for its demands were met, and the neces- 
sities of the inhabitants relieved. 

We have ventured to consider Joseph a type of Christ, 
and here, we think, the resemblance is most striking. 
Raised from a condition of suffering to one of honour, 
dignity, and glory, we see Joseph preparing to meet the 
necessities of a nation by providing for them the bread 
that perisheth; and in like manner we see Jesus delivered 
from ignominy and reproach, and exalted to the right 
hand of power, furnishing, not to a nation only, but to 
the world, the bread of everlasting life. The parallelism 
might perhaps be drawn out at considerable length, but 
for mere allegorising we have no taste, nor do we think 
the Bible warrants it. To perceive a general resemblance, 
however, without entering into minute particulars,* 
cannot, we think, be considered visionary, for to quote 
the language of Mr. Fairbairn, in the work already 
referred to: ‘There is a sense in which the saying of 
Augustine—‘ The Old Testament, when rightly under- 
stood, is one great prophecy of the New’—is strictly 


* This is done by Vitringa, for example, in his ‘ Observationes Sacre,” 
lib. vi. cap. 21. 
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true, even in regard to those parts of Scripture which, 
in their direct and immediate bearing, partake least of the 
prophetical. Its records of the past are, at the same 
time, pregnant with the germs of a corresponding future. 
The relations sustained by its more public characters, the 
parts they were appointed to act in their day and 
generation, the deliverances that were wrought out for 
and by them, and the chastisements they were from time 
to time given to experience, did not begin and terminate 
with themselves. They were parts of an unfinished and 
progressive plan, which finds its destined completion in 
the person and kingdom of Christ; and only when 
seen in this prospective reference do they appear in their 
proper magnitude and their full significance.” * 


® “The Typology of Scripture,” vol. i. p. 89. 2nd edition. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SEVEN YEARS OF FAMINE. 


Taar part of Pharoah’s dream which indicated a series of 
years during which Egypt should be favoured with abun- 
dant harvests, had now received its fulfilment, ‘‘ and the 
seven years of plenteousness which were in the land of 
Egpyt were ended. And the seven years of dearth began 
to come, according as Joseph had said.” (Gen. xli. 53, 54.) 

To this portion of the narrative it has been objected, 
that as the Nile never fails to flow altogether, and that as 
the Delta is not entirely dependant upon it for moisture, 
Egypt cannot be subject to famine, except to a very limited 
extent. But such a statement betrays the ignorance of 
the parties who make it; for that famine has frequently 
occurred in Egypt is notoriously a matter of history. One 
testimony in proof, quoted by Hengstenberg from Abdolla- 
tiph, we will adduce: ‘‘In the year 569, Hejira (1199), 
the height of the flood was small, almost without example. 
The consequence was, a terrible famine, accompanied by 
indescribable enormities. Parents consumed their chil- 
dren; human flesh was, in fact, a very common article of 
food; they contrived various ways of preparing it. They 
spoke of it, and heard it spoken of, as an indifferent affair. 
Man-eating became a regular business. The greater part 
of the population was swept away by death. In the 
following year, also, the inundation did not reach the 
proper height, and only the low lands were overflowed. 
Also, much of that which was inundated could not be sown 
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for want of labourers and seed-corn; also of the seed which 
escaped this destruction, a great part produced only meagre 
shoots, which perished.” 

This quotation is highly valuable. It proves that 
Egypt is subject to famine, and it indicates the causes of it 
when it does occur.* As the plenty during Joseph’s admi- 
nistration was occasioned by extensive and unusual over- 
flowings of the river, so the dearth was occasioned partly 
by the failure of the overflow, and partly by the prevalence 
of the south-east wind. The rise of the water much 
below the usual mark would prevent the sowing of a 
sufficient quantity of grain, and the prevalence of the 
south-east wind would tend to destroy even that which 
was sown after it came up. 

Deeply anxious must the Egyptians have been when 
they witnessed the failure of the first year’s flood. Some 
of them had probably indulged in scepticism relative to 
the predicted famine, and, after seven years of unexampled 
plenty, were perhaps disposed to think that plenty would 
be still their lot. But ‘“‘the dream was certain, and the 
interpretation of it sure,” and in the eighth year, the Nile, 
instead of being generous as before, did not rise even to its 
usual level, and the processes of husbandry were, there- 
fore, very limited. The harvest-time arrived, but there 
was little for the sickle, and that little was of inferior 
quality ; and now even the most sceptical would begin to 
fear that a time of scarcity was indeed at hand. 

The consequences were soon felt: ‘ There was no bread 
in all the land.” (Chap. xlvii. 13.) The people had made 
no provision for the dearth themselves, and, when the 
produce of the last year of plenty was consumed, as it 
soon would be, they found themselves wholly destitute of 


® It is not intended by anything said in this or the preceding chapter, to 
intimate that there was nothing supernatural in the events which now 
occurred. A seven years’ plenty, followed by a seven years’ scarcity, is doubtless 
without parallel in Egyptian history. It must be acknowledged, therefore, that 
the hand of God was in the matter, and that, whilst natural means were 
employed to bring about the design, they were, at this time, under his speciul 
Airection and control, 
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food. They cried, therefore, to Pharaoh, and he referred 
them to Joseph. And now they saw how greatly they 
were indebted to him. What would have been the state of 
the country ere half the seven years of famine had passed 
away, but for his wisdom and economy? The population 
must have famished, for hunger, with all its terrible asso- 
ciates, must have come upon them as an armed man. 

But the store houses of Egypt were full of corn, and 
Joseph opened them, and “sold unto the Egyptians.” 
(Chap. xli. 56.) ‘‘He that withholdeth corn, the people 
shall curse him; but blessing shall be upon the head of 
him that selleth it.” (Prov. ii. 26.) The sentiment may 
have been penned in allusion to Joseph. What blessings 
would descend on him! The whole country would be full 
of his praises, and wherever he went plaudits would salute 
his ear. 

Whilst, however, he provided for the necessities of the 
people, he was careful to promote the interests of the 
monarchy. The money which he obtained for the corn he 
brought into Pharoah’s house (chap. xlvii. 14), thus 
enriching the king’s exchequer to a very considerable 
extent. But money soon failed, and in the second or third 
year of the famine, the Egyptians came to Joseph for food, 
saying, ‘‘Give us bread: for why should we die in thy 
presence, for the money faileth.” (Chap. xlvii. 15.) To 
this demand Joseph replied by offering them bread in lieu 
of their cattle; and ‘‘they brought their cattle unto 
Joseph: and Joseph gave them bread in exchange for 
horses, and for the flocks, and for the cattle of the herds, 
and for the asses; and he fed them” (or brought them 
through) ‘ with bread for all their cattle for that year.” 
(Ver. 17.) Thus, the wealth of Pharaoh was again 
increased, and, whilst the treasury was filled with gold 
and silver, the rich pasture lands of the Delta were filled 
with flocks and herds. 

Animals of various kinds are represented on the monu- 
ments, among which are long and short-horned cattle, the 
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Indian ox, sheep, and goats. Horses were highly esteemed 
in Egypt, but some suppose that they were not known in 
the country until after the time of Abraham, for, among 
the stock which the patriarch there acquired, they are not 
mentioned. (See Gen. xiii, 16). ‘Let it be borne in 
mind here,” says Hengstenberg, ‘that we find no where a 
historical notice of the time of the introduction of horses, 
and that they were, in all probability introduced gradually.” 
Asses were kept in great numbers, and were employed 
as beasts of burden, and for treading out corn. One 
individual is represented on the monuments as having 
seven hundred and sixty. Ina tomb hewn in the rocks, 
near the pyramids of Ghizeh, bearing the name of Suphis 
or Cheops, is a representation of the mode of bringing home 
cattle to the master of the estate, who. receives an account 
of them from the head shepherd. ‘First came the oxen, 
over which is the number 834, cows 220, goats 3234, 
asses 760, and sheep 974; behind which follows a man 
carrying the young lambs in baskets slung upon a pole.”’* 
Among the possessions of Abraham enumerated in the 
passage just referred to, is the camel, which has not yet 
been found delineated on the monuments. It is probable 
that this animal was rare in Egypt, and that Abraham 
obtained it from some of the wandering tribes, who, at 
that time, visited the neighbourhood of the Delta. It is 
not mentioned in the stock obtained by Joseph. The giraffe 
appears on the monuments as having been brought from 
Ethiopia and presented to Pharaoh as an annual tribute. 
But it may be asked, Why, and on what principles, did 
Joseph take advantage of the poverty of the people, and 
demand of them their cattle? Would it not have been 
more generous, and more in accordance with his noble 
spirit, to have given them food, and allowed them to retain 
their flocks and herds? We are not obliged to uphold the 
policy of Joseph in every particular, yet it may be sufficient 
to reply to this inquiry by observing, that Joseph was 
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Pharaoh’s steward, and was bound, therefore, to act in 
such a way as would be the most likely to promote his 
interests. And that he acted in every respect on his own 
responsibility, Pharaoh himself having no voice in this 
matter, is more than the narrative warrants us to infer. 
It is probable that the cattle were demanded of the people 
by the king’s direction, and that Joseph merely obeyed the 
instructions given him. But if otherwise, yet viewing 
him as statesman, in which light only his conduct is placed 
before us, we must admit that even this part of his policy 
was judicious; and that the people did not consider it 
oppressive is implied in the language subsequently addressed 
tohim. ‘Thou hast saved our lives; let us find grace in 
the sight of my lord, and we will be Pharaoh’s servants.” 
(Chap. xlvii. 25.) 

We may readily suppose, however, that there would be 
many who had neither much money nor much cattle, for 
there are poor persons in every land. Those, indeed, 
whose property Joseph thus acquired were people in the 
higher ranks of life, having, probably, a considerable num- 
ber of dependants under them. But that provision was 
made for the most indigent we cannot doubt, for the narra- 
tive implies that, whilst there was considerable distress in 
the country, the necessities of the inhabitants, generally, 
were met. 

But the cattle, too, failed, and ‘‘ when that year was 
ended they came unto him the second year, and said unto 
him, We will not hide it from my lord, how that our money 
isspent; my lord also hath our herds of cattle; there is 
not aught left in the sight of my lord but our bodies and 
our lands: wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both 
we and our land? buy us and our land for bread, and we 
and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh: and give us 
seed that we may live and not die, that the land be not 
desolate. And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for 
Pharaoh; for the Egyptians sold every man his field, 
because the famine prevailed over them: so the land became 
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Pharaoh’s. And as for the people, he removed them to 
cities, from one end of the borders of Egypt even to the 
other end thereof.” (Chap. xlvii. 18—21.) 

These transactions took place in the fourth year of the 
famine. If they should appear to the reader arbitrary 
and cruel, let it be observed that they originated in the 
proposals of the people themselves, and that Joseph only 
agreed to their own terms. But apart from this considera- 
tion, we may remark, that to have supplied the people 
with corn, when their cattle were disposed of, without an 
equivalent, would have been injurious both to themselves 
and to the interests of the State. It would have been 
injurious to themselves, for it is well known that to give food 
to a people tends to destroy their independence of mind, 
and to foster habits of indolence and ease: and it would 
have been injurious to the interests of the State, for the 
State would have thus lost the opportunity now offered to it 
of gaining a more decided influence over the country, and 
of breaking up the petty interest of the nobles, which, up 
to this time, had probably been one of the causes of its 
weakness. The country was divided into many districts or 
provinces, in consequence of which the supreme power was 
comparatively feeble. ‘Joseph, therefore,” says Bryant, 
“when he came to have full authority under Pharaoh, 
seems to have entertained a view of uniting the whole 
nation. And as there was no other government, that we 
know of, in those times, but that of monarchy, he was 
resolved to establish it universally through the land; and 
make every province subservient to one head. Artapansis 
speaks of such an establishment effected; and says the 
Tsraelitish chief took great pains to bring it about, in favour 
of the prince he was concerned with: for before this the 
populace raised and depressed kings at their pleasure.” * 

Joseph’s design in removing the people into the cities 
was, as some suppose, merely for the purpose of distributing 
corn to them more conveniently ; but it is probable that it 
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was rather with a view, as Mr. Osburn suggests, of reclaim- 
ing the masses “‘ from a wandering life, passed in tents, to 
a fixed life, passed in cities and villages.” * This plan 
would conduce to the establishment in Egypt of a much 
higher state of civilization, and there is reason to believe 
that this was the effect which actually took place, and that 
the policy of Joseph proved highly beneficial to the general 
welfare of the country. For, though he bought the people 
and their lands for bread, he did not reduce them to a state 
of slavery, or take away their lands from them. On the 
contrary, he gave them corn on the condition that hence- 
forth they should till the land as tenants of the crown, 
paying to Pharaoh one-fifth of the produce. ‘“‘ Behold,” 
said he, **I have bought you this day” (that is, ‘‘I have 
acquired a right over you” ) “and your land for Pharaoh : 
lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall (when the years of 
dearth have passed away) sow the land. And it shall come 
to pass in the increase, that ye shall give the fifth part 
unto Pharaoh; and four parts shall be your own, for seed 
of the field, and for your food, and for them of your house- 
holds, and for food for your little ones.” (Chap, xlvii. 
23, 24.) “By this compromise and establishment,” 
observes Bryant, ‘which Joseph so happily enacted, the 
king was invested with the property of the land; but four 
parts out of five of the produce was secured to the people. 
All this was done for the general good, to which each 
particular person in his turn was obliged to contribute. 
And this tax, for the services of the crown, and mainte- 
nance of so great a monarchy, was certainly a light one.” 

_ We are assured by eminent Egyptologers that there is 
monumental evidence of the fact that, at some time or 
other, the land did pass over from the people to the king. 
‘“‘ The revolution in the ownership of land,” says Bunsen, 
“‘by which the freehold of all Egypt, except the temple 
estates, became subject to rent, is a great historical fact.” 
And Mr. Osburn affirms that the monuments prove that, 
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whereas, prior to the times of Joseph, the nobles of the 
country were nearly independent of the king, after his 
time the authority of the king was considerably increased. 
“The princes of the pyramids were petty kings, nearly 
independent of Pharaoh. The nobles of Thebes were as 
much dependent on the will of Pharaoh as the ‘slaves 
that ground his corn.” We have, too, the testimony of 
Herodotus, who states that the priests informed him “that 
Sesostris divided the country amongst all the Egyptians, 
giving an equal square allotment to each ; and from thence 
he drew his resources, having required them to pay a fixed 
tax every year.’ Some are of opinion that Sesostris was 
the Pharaoh of the times of Joseph, in which case we may 
suppose that Herodotus here refers to the very circum- 
stances related in the sacred narrative. But this opinion, 
we think, is incorrect, and the reference, therefore, is to 
another distribution of the land, which may, however, have 
been founded on a principle established long before. — 

But in these arrangements an exception was made in 
favour of the priesthood. ‘‘ Only the land of the priests 
bought he not; for the priests had a portion assigned them 
of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh 
gave them; wherefore they sold not their lands.” (Chap. 
xlvil. 23, 26.) 

The priests were intimately allied to the royal family, 
and to have touched their possessions would, therefore, 
have been derogatory to its interest. Hence their necessi- 
ties were met during the famine by Pharaoh himself, so 
that for them to offer their lands for sale was rendered 
wholly unnecessary. It is remarkable that the only 
persons represented on the monuments as landed pro- 
prietors are, as Wilkinson observes, “‘ the kings, priests, 
and military men,” and there is evidence that subse- 
quent to the time of Joseph, the priest-caste occupied a 
much higher position in the country than they had ever 
done before. ‘‘The families of the priests,” says Heeren, 
‘< were in reality the first, the highest, and the richest in 
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the country. The priests had, indeed, exclusively, the 
transacting of State affairs, and carried on besides many 
of the most profitable branches of business. They formed, 
in fact, to a certain extent, a highly privileged nobility.” 
The inspired narrative intimates that the government 
of Joseph extended over all Egypt, and we are assured by 
Mr. Osburn that the empire of Aphophis was not confined 
to the Delta, but embraced also Middle-Egypt, considerably 
beyond Memphis, whilst his successor penetrated Upper 
Egypt as far as Assuan on its southern border. By the 
policy which Joseph adopted the revenues of the monarch 
would become immense, and he appears to have employed 
them in the erection of palaces, and the encouragement of 
the fine arts. Tombs, in which his name is inscribed, 
have been found in various parts of Egypt. ‘‘ The 
granites and porphyries of the mountains of the gulf of 
Suez,” says Mr. Osburn, “‘ were in large demand for works 
of art and ornament during the reign of Pharaoh 
Aphophis. All the ancient quarry now called Hamamat, 
on the desert road from Kench on the Nile to Kossayr 
on the Red Sea, the inscription informs us that a con- 
siderable force was stationed there to superintend the 
workmen in the days of Aphophis and his co-regent.” 
These facts are full of interest, and go far to confirm, 
if confirmation of it be necessary, the sacred narrative. 
It is gratifying to the student of Divine revelation to 
have his faith in it strengthened by such coincidences as 
these. There are not a few, in the present age, who 
would destroy, if they could, all the foundations on which 
sacred history rests, and would have us believe that a 
considerable portion of it, if not the whole, is merely 
mythical; but, as if on purpose to refute these notions, 
testimonies of the facts which the Scriptures record are 
being brought from the tombs and monuments of Egypt, 
from the ruins of Babylon, and from the disinterred 
palaces of Nineveh; and the probability is that many 
others similar to those already made, will hereafter be 
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adduced. The opponents of Divine revelation would do 
well, therefore, to pause, and not to speak rashly respect- 
ing the facts of history, for it may be that some of 
their most positive assertions, like many of those advanced 
by their predecessors, will prove utterly groundless. 

But this famine extended to other countries. ‘The 
dearth,” says the historian, ‘‘ was in all lands. And all 
countries came into Egypt to Joseph to buy corn, because 
that the famine was so sore in all lands.” (Chap. xli. 
54, 57.) 

This statement refers, of course, to those countries 
which were in the neighbourhood of Egypt—as Nubia, 
Arabia, and Canaan. As these countries were dependent 
for rain on the same vapours as those which discharged 
themselves on the mountains of Abysinnia—those, namely, 
which rise from the Mediterranean Sea—they would neces- 
sarily participate in the drought experienced by Egypt. 
In the days of Abram there was a famine in Canaan, 
whilst in Egypt there was plenty; for, at that time, 
Egypt was considerably in advance of Canaan in the culture 
of the soil; besides which, we may suppose that Canaan 
was then suffering from drought, whilst. the rain had 
fallen on the mountains of Abysinnia as usual. That 
there should be no rain in Canaan and other countries 
around Egypt when there was none in these mountains, 
cannot, then, be matter of surprise. It was not neces- 
sarily the case, but it was only what might have been 
expected from the known laws of meteorology. And 
“there are not wanting,” says the Pictorial Bible, 
“historical instances of years of dearth which were com- 
mon to Egypt with the adjoining countries. Thus the 
historian Makrizi describes a famine which took place in 
Egypt on account of a deficiency in the increase of the 
Nile, in the year of Hejira 444, which, at the same time, 
extended over Syria, and even to Baghdad.” 

From the adjoining countries, then, great numbers of 
people came into Egypt to buy corn, Joseph’s fore- 
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thought, during the years of plenty, proved beneficial 
during the famine, not only to the Egyptians, but to 
thousands of strangers and foreigners. Not unfrequently 
does the conduct of a minister of the crown, in an 
important kingdom, affect, for good or for evil, the 
interest of other States; for the welfare of one nation is 
generally bound up with that of others, and hence 
measures which, in the first instance, were intended 
to bear on a single country, are found, perhaps unex- 
pectedly, to involve in them the happiness of several 
more. It is probable that Joseph, when he stored up 
the produce of the land of Egypt, was not aware that he 
would become so great a benefactor to foreign nations; 
but so it was, for the acts of the wise often take a 
far more ample range, and are productive of far more 
extensive good, than they themselves anticipated or 
imagined. 

The tidings that there was corn in Egypt would no 
doubt spread with great rapidity. A caravan trade, as we 
have already observed, was carried on at this time between 
Egypt and the Kast, and the traders thus engaged, would, 
on returning from the country, report what they had seen 
and heard. And how joyful must the news have been! 
To hear, in times of famine, that there have been plenteous 
harvests in other countries, and that food may be obtained 
there in considerable quantities, is intelligence of the 
most cheering kind; and, happily, it is generally the 
case—a universal famine having never, that we have 
heard of, taken place. Highly important is it, however, 
that between nations dependent upon one another for the 
necessaries of life, whether in the shape of food, or in 
the shape of manufactures, the best understanding should 
be maintained. There have been times, when, in conse- 
quence of war, the inhabitants of one country have been 
nearly famished, though their hostile neighbours had food 
enough and to spare; and this, indeed, is one of the evils 
of war, that it prohibits trade, puts a check on commerce, 
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dries up the spring of human industry, aud exposes men 
to the danger of perishing by want. 

At this period in her history, as both the Bible and the 
monuments show, Egypt was at peace with the nations 
that surrounded her, and such was the generosity and 
noble-mindedness of Joseph, that he sold corn to all who 
asked him, from whatever land they came. He might 
have objected to do this on the ground of the probable 
necessities of the Egyptians; but, knowing the extent of 
his supplies, and believing that the famine would continue 
but for a few years, he refused no one, but poured forth 
his treasures with a liberal hand. To travellers from 
Canaan especially, the land where his father dwelt, he 
would feel bound, by special ties, to grant his aid; 
and often, probably, would he think of his brethren, 
and wonder if the famine would bring them into the 
country. The dreams of his boyhood he could not 
forget; and would they not yet be one day accom- 
plished ? 

But the question will very naturally suggest itself— 
Was the supply of corn in Egypt so large as to warrant 
the sale of it to foreigners in this way? for it must have 
been immense to have met the necessities of so many 
thousands of people. An answer to this inquiry is found 
in the fact of the extraordinary fertility of the country, 
and the comparatively small quantity of food required by 
the Egyptians for their own consumption. ‘ Their frugal 
mode of living,” says Wilkinson, ‘enabled the peasants 
to dispose of nearly all the wheat and barley their lands 
produced, and they may frequently, as at the present day, 
have been contented with bread made of the Doura flour ; 
children, and even grown persons, according to Diodorus, 
often living on roots and esculent herbs, as the papyrus, 
lotus, and others, either raw, toasted, or boiled. At all 
events, whatever may have been the quality of the bread 
they used, it is certain that the superabundance of grain 
was very considerable, Egypt annually producing three, 
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and even four crops.”* Mr. Hamilton, too, observes of 
the Doura, that its wonderful powers of production fully 
authorise the most exaggerated narratives of Egypt’s 
fertility. ‘I have frequently,” he says, ‘‘ counted three 
thousand grains in one ear of Doura, and each stalk has, 
in general, four or five ears.’’} 

How busy must have been the scenes witnessed at 
Heliopolis during the seven years of famine! That city 
was probably the great market for traders from the East, 
and there Joseph, as the principal manager of affairs, sold 
to wholesale customers from distant lands. Groups of 
persons would frequently be seen coming to the city— 
some from Arabia and others from Canaan—and having 
obtained their necessary supplies, returning across the 
isthmus to their families and homes. And great must 
have been their joy on being able to obtain the staff of 
life, and thus to escape the consequences of famine. 
Never, we will venture to say, was Egypt a more popular 
country with surrounding tribes than she was at this 
period, under the administration of Joseph. And, as for 
Joseph himself he would be the subject of general praise, 
and many a song would be sung in honour of his cha- 
racter and name. The sacred narrative gives us but the 
brief outline of the history—what it would be if it 
could be filled up—how full of incident and adventure 
—must be left for the lively imagination to conceive. 

As the corn of the land belonged to Pharaoh, all the 
money expended by the people who came into Egypt to 
buy food would go into the royal treasury, and thus 
would the wealth of the monarch receive further augmen- 
tation to a large extent. The revenues must have become 
vast indeed, and, as always observed, he expended them 
in the erection of tombs and palaces. According to Mr. 
Osburn he adorned the city of Memphis with the most 
splendid edifices, ‘‘ and so far did he surpass herein all his 
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predecessors that ever afterwards the trivial name of 
Memphis became that of his pyramid, which crowned the 
height of Sakkarah that rose immediately behind the city. 
The fury of the Ammonian fanatics under Amosis doubt- 
less rased to the ground the vast temples and palaces of 
Purors, at Memphis, and utterly effaced his name and 
memorials from the quarries at Tourrah, on the opposite 
bank; where he had made vast excavations. But he 
could not erase the memory of his good deeds from the . 
heart of Egypt. The name of its great capital handed it 
down to posterity notwithstanding.”* 

“The nations who traffic with each other,” says a 
celebrated writer, ‘‘ become reciprocally dependent ; for 
if one has an interest in buying, the other has an interest 
in selling, and thus their union is founded on their mutual 
necessities.” Egypt, at this period, was not, however, 
dependent on any nation; and yet the advantages she 
derived from trade under the government of Joseph were 
no doubt very considerable. Whilst she did good by 
supplying the necessities of surrounding countries, she 
received good by obtaining a large increase of wealth, 
which tended greatly to exalt her among the nations of the 
earth. It was from this period in her history that her 
real greatness commenced, and for several centuries she 
continued to be one of the greatest empires of the world. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE FIRST VISIT OF JOSEPH’S BRETHREW. 


We must now return, for awhile, to Hebron. Twenty 
years and upwards had passed away since the tent of 
Jacob was bereft of the beloved one; but Jacob still 
survived, and around him were his other sons, some of 
whom at least had now wives and children. ‘The great 
consolator, time,’’ as one calls it, had no doubt healed, to 
some extent, the sorrows of his breast, and his confidence 
in the Angel of the Covenant, with whom he once wrestled 
in prayer and prevailed, had been the means of tranquillising 
his perturbed spirit, so that he had been able to acquiesce 
with the dispensation of Providence, and to say with 
another patriarch—the man of Uz—‘‘ The Lorp gave, and 
the Lorp hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lorp.” (Job i, 21.) 

And yet there would be seasons when the recollection 
of his loss would cause the old man’s tears to flow afresh. 
For who that has experienced such a calamity—the 
sudden removal by a death of violence of a much loved 
son, as Jacob supposed he had—ean ever totally forget it ? 
No; our nature is not so formed. There are some wounds 
to which it is subject that, when once inflicted, can never 
be healed on this side the grave. 

In the consequences of the famine, which, as we have 
already seen, extended to Canaan, Jacob and his sons 
necessarily shared. Easily might God have forewarned 
him too of its approach, so that he might have laid up 
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food in store, but the Divine purposes could not then have 
been effected; for it was God’s intention that Jacob’s 
family should go down to Egypt. But why had not 
Joseph sent for his father ere this? He had been Governor 
in the land of Egypt for seven or eight years, and might, 
we should think, have found means of communicating 
with his family in Canaan, and of bringing them down 
into the land of plenty. Why did he not doit? Had he 
forgotten his aged sire? Had the honours with which he 
was laden rendered him indifferent to the welfare of his 
family ? We can scarcely entertain such an opinion of him 
if we look attentively at his subsequent conduct. In too 
many instances a state of prosperity leads men to neglect 
their friends and relatives; but the disposition of Joseph 
was too generous, too noble, to allow him to fall into 
such an error; and, if so, then the only conclusion at 
which we can arrive is that he was under the special 
guidance of the providence of God, and that he waited, 
knowing that in due time God would cause his dreams to 
be fulfilled. To him, probably, the delay was a trial; yet 
he made no effort to facilitate God’s plans, but was content 
to wait until they were matured. 

The intelligence that there was cornin Egypt, was, no 
doubt, brought to Jacob by travellers who had visited that 
country and returned to Canaan. And having heard it, 
he said unto his sons, “‘ Why do ye look one upon another? 
Behold, I have heard that there is corn in Egypt; get 
you down thither, and buy for us from thence that we 
may live and not die.” (Chap. xlii. 1, 2.) The question 
implies that the family were already in want of food, and 
that Jacob’s sons were not a little anxious in reference to 
their prospects. Anxious they might well be, for they 
had not only themselves and their father to care for, but 
their wives and children also; and they began to fear that 
probably, ere long, they would all perish by famine. To 
hear, then, that there was corn in Egypt, was, to them, 
most gratifying news, and though they and their father 
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had many servants, whom they might have sent on such 
an errand, yet they willingly complied with his request, 
to go themselves and purchase food. N: othing else, perhaps, 
would have induced them to take such a journey; but the 
want of the necessaries of life will compel man to under- 
take almost any enterprise. 

Jacob, however, did not send them all. How could he 
spare Benjamin—Joseph’s own brother—the surviving son 
of his beloved Rachel? Benjamin had taken Joseph’s place 
in his affections, and was probably the stay and comfort of 
his age. What, then, if mischief should befall him? 
what if he should not be permitted to return? Benjamin, 
then, must remain at home, and the ten, only, must take 
this journey into Egypt. At ore time they would have 
resented this preference, but events had taught them a 
lesson which induced them to be silent. 

They travelled, as the narrative intimates (ver. 5), in 
company with others, thus forming part of a large caravan. 
This, in all probability was necessary for their safety, as 
their journey across the isthmus would occupy several 
days, during which they would perhaps meet with bands of 
robbers. It is very likely that the scarcity of food would 
lead many to form marauding parties for the purpose of 
way-laying travellers as they passed over the desert, so 
that to journey alone would have placed the sons of Jacob 
in circumstances of great peril. But, as it was, they were 
preserved from harm, and arrived, in safety, at the city of 
Heliopolis. Here, as we have already observed, Joseph 
himself was the principal person with whom traders dealt, 
and into his presence his brethren were accordingly intro- 
duced. He at once recognised them, for, though so many 
years had rolled away since they sold him to the 
Ishmaelites, their features were not so greatly changed as 
to escape the notice of his eye, whilst it is not improbable 
that he had some expectation of their coming, and that he 
would, therefore, be the more careful in his observations 
on all strangers from the land of Canaan. They, however, 
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knew not him, for they had no expectation of meeting him 
in Egypt; and, whilst they would hear only his Egyptian 
name, his costume and the change which twenty years 
had effected in his countenance, would effectually prevent 
the recognition of his person. 

After the oriental manner, therefore, “they bowed 
down themselves before him with their faces to the earth ”’ 
(chap. xlii. 6), bending their knees, that is, and bringing 
their foreheads to the ground. And now Joseph thought 
upon his dreams, which began, in this remarkable manner, 
to be fulfilled. How sure are the counsels of the Most High! 
At Dothan those dreams were the subject of his brethren’s 
derision, and they imagined that they had effectually, and 
for ever, disposed of them; but years roll on, and now, 
though unconsciously, they do homage to their brother. 

The conduct which Joseph pursued towards them was 
certainly remarkable, and in some respects, perhaps, not 
justifiable. We must bear in mind, however, that he 
assumed a part, with a view to prove them whether they 
were actuated by higher principles. Considering the treat- 
ment he had experienced at their hands, it was only 
natural that he should wish to ascertain this, and to learn 
whether they were men of the same stamp, or whether 
their character had improved with time. For, to have 
brought them down to Egypt with such dispositions as they 
previously displayed, would have been perilous both to his 
own interests and to the interests of the State. Who 
would take a viper into his breast? or who would admit 
into his family an individual whom he knew to be envious 
and cruel? Joseph, then, must become acquainted with 
the present feelings of his brethren, and must, moreover, 
attempt to bring them to a consciousness of their former 
sin. Hence he spake roughly to them, and said unto 
them, “Whence are ye?” And when they answered, 
“From the land of Canaan, to buy food,” he said unto 
them, “Ye are spies; to see the nakedness of the land ye 
are come.” (Chap. xlii. 6—9.) 
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The charge of being spies was connected with the fact 
that Egypt, from the north-east, was exposed to the 
predatory incursions of barbarous hordes, and with the cir- 
cumstance that the Egyptians had previously been at war 
with some of the tribes inhabiting Canaan. It is probable 
that all who came from that country, were, on this account, 
examined, lest they should have been sent to make observa- 
tions, whether, during the famine, Egypt was open toa 
successful attack. 

Joseph’s brethren understood, then, his meaning; but 
they repelled the charge, and said, ‘‘ Nay, my lord, but to 
buy food are thy servants come. We are all one man’s 
sons; we are true men, thy servants are no spies: ”—and 
on his repeating the charge, with a view, no doubt, to 
obtain from them further information, they said, ‘‘Thy 
servants are twelve brethren, the sons of one man in the 
land of Canaan; and behold, the youngest is this day with 
his father, and one is not.” (Ver. 10—13.) Thus was 
Joseph’s object gained. He wished to know something of 
his father and of Benjamin—whether they were alive, and 
how they fared; and, without asking any questions, which 
might have caused suspicion, he learnt enough to satisfy 
him for the time. And very gratifying must it have been 
to him to become acquainted with the fact that his father 
and his brother were still living; but when his brethren 
said ‘‘One is not,” they were in error, for that one it was 
to whom they now spake, though they no doubt supposed 
that he had been long dead. 

Their statement was conditionally accepted. ‘‘ Hereby,” 
said Joseph, ‘‘ye shall be proved. By the life of Pharaoh 
ye shall not go forth hence, except your youngest brother 
come hither.” (Ver. 15.) It was customary in the East 
to take an oath by the life of a superior, and the expression 
here used appears like conformity to the usual practice. 
But “charity hopeth all things,” and we would therefore 
put the best construction on Joseph’s words, and, though 
not under the necessity of defending all his acts, suppose 
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that this was but a solemn protestation, as when Hannah 
said to Eli, “Oh, my lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, I 
am the woman that stood by thee here, praying unto the 
Lord.” (1 Sam. i. 26.) Or as Abner said unto Saul, 
when asked respecting David, ‘Whose son is this 
youth?” “As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell.” 
(1 Sam. xvii. 55.) 

The proposal which Joseph made was, however, some- 
what harsh. ‘Send one of you, and let him fetch your 
brother, and ye shall be kept in prison, that your words 
may be proved, whether there be any truth in you, or else, 
by the life of Pharaoh, surely ye are spies.” (Ver. 16.) 
But how could one of them return to Canaan alone? and 
what, in the meanwhile, was their father Jacob to do for 
food? It must be confessed that the proposition was 
unreasonable, and it is highly probable that the men 
rejected it; and, on their refusal to comply with this 
demand, they were all put in ward three days. We 
cannot however suppose, as some have done, that they were 
scourged, for Joseph would scarcely treat them cruelly ; 
and hence, on the third day, perceiving, perhaps, that his 
first proposal was impracticable, he said unto them, ‘‘ This 
do, and live; forI fear God: if ye be true men, let one 
of your brethren be bound in the house of your prison: 
go ye, carry corn for the famine of your houses; but bring 
your youngest brother unto me; so shall your words be 
verified, and ye shall not die.” (Ver. 18—19.) To hear 
this confession—“I fear God,” from one whom they 
supposed to be an Egyptian, and therefore an idolater, 
would probably occasion in their minds some surprise, yet 
it would no doubt tend to encourage them, greater confi- 
dence being generally felt in the worshipper of Jehovah 
than in the worshipper of idols; for idolatry, being based 
on falsehood, is known to nurture falsehood in the minds 
of its devotees. 

To this second proposal they were compelled to agree, 
and Joseph took Simeon, and ‘bound him before their 
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eyes.” Meanwhile, conscience, that mysterious monitor 
within the breast, asserted its supremacy. Years had 
rolled away since the act of cruelty and injustice at 
Dothan was committed, and perhaps they had supposed 
that they should hear of it no more, and had contrived to 
hush that monitor to silence; but the law of association, 
in virtue of which the events of life are strangely inter- 
linked, and a single circumstance will call back to the 
recollection another and another that happened years 
before, was now in operation, and suddenly, as we may 
imagine, the whole scene connected with that sad transac- 
tion started to their view, and they said one to another, 
‘We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we 
would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon us.” 
(Ver. 21.) Conscience,” says a great poet, ‘makes 
cowards of us all,’”’—that is, a guilty conscience, and if 
the brethren of Joseph were not now cowards, yet were 
they the subjects of upbraiding fears. It may be asked, 
indeed, what connection was there between their conduct 
towards their brother and the position which they now 
sustained? But the reply will readily suggest itself. That 
act of cruelty to him was the sin of their lives—the one 
conspicuous sin of which they had collectively been guilty, 
and the one, therefore, on which conscience was sure to 
fasten as the cause of their anxiety and distress. So it 
ever is. Has an individual committed some one heinous 
crime? it is that crime, which, like an evil spirit, will 
haunt his recollection day and night, and if he is ever 
placed in circumstances of danger, conscience will im- 
mediately whisper, ‘‘ It is because of that abominable 
sin.” 

That Joseph’s brethren were made conscious of 
their guilt is not surprising, for in how striking a light is 
their cruelty placed by their confession one to another ! 
“We saw the anguish of his soul when he besought us, 
and we would not hear.” WHard-hearted men! They 
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saw their brother’s tears, heard his affectionate appeals, 
and beheld his deep distress, and yet they resolved on the 
accomplishment of their purpose, and refused to listen to 
his cries. Could heaven permit such cruelty as this to go 
unpunished? It had delayed the hour of vengeance, but 
now that hour was come, and the delay only rendered it 
the more severe. “It is the nature of delay in other 
things,” says Farindon, ‘to keep back and hinder pro- 
ceedings which fail many times, and sink to the ground in 
the very pause; for not to do a thing seasunably is to rob 
ourselves of the faculty and power of doing it at all. 
But in God’s punishing of the wicked it is otherwise. 
Gravitate supplicti moram pensat : ‘‘ He supplies and makes 
up by the delay in punishing with the smart of the blow 
when it lights.” 

But one of the number—Reuben—was the subject of 
very different emotions to the rest. He had attempted 
Joseph’s rescue. When his brethren were about to kill him, 
he dissuaded them from the act; and when they had cast 
him into a pit, it was his intention to have delivered him 
out of their hands. And. now he reaps the fruit of his 
generosity; for his conscience is comparatively at ease. 
‘Spake I not unto you,” he observes, “‘ saying, Do not sin 
against the child, and you would not hear? therefore, 
behold also his blood is required.” (Ver. 22.) ‘* Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed,” 
was God’s solemn declaration to Noah, and tradition having 
handed down the law, Reuben concluded, perhaps, that 
now the blood of Joseph was required. But how superior 
was his position to that of his brethren! He partook, no 
doubt, of their distress; but he was conscious that he had 
endeavoured to prevent the mischief, and he felt within 
him 

“ A peace above all earthly dignities— 
A quiet conscience.” 


A valuable lesson is taught us by his conduct and its 
results—that to stand aloof from the counsel of ungodly 
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men, and to endeavour to prevent the accomplishment of 
their designs, will not only promote tranquillity of mind, 
but will, sooner or later, tend to place us in a position of 
considerable honour and advantage.* 

As the brethren of Joseph held this conversation they 
spake in their own dialect, which, in-all probability, was 
the Hebrew. This dialect is a branch of the Semitic or 
Syro-Arabian family of languages, and, as Havernick and 
others think, was the primitive dialect of man, spoken 
prior to the flood, and preserved after that event by 
the descendants of Eber; who, through the line of 
Abraham, introduced it into Canaan. The dialect of 
Canaan was, however, closely allied to the Hebrew, 
whence it has been supposed, but erroneously, according 
to Havernick, that Abraham adopted it from the 
Canaanites. 

This language Joseph had himself spoken when a youth, 
and though he had been in Egypt twenty years and had 
learned to speak another tongue, he had not forgotten it ; so 
that he understood the conversation of his brethren, though, 
as he spake to them through an interpreter, of this they 
were wholly unaware. Itmay be observed that the ancient 
Egyptian language, of which the Coptic is the modern 
representative, was perfectly distinct from the Semitic 
dialects ; for as Michaelis observes, ‘‘ Every person compe- 
tent to form an opinion knows that the Coptic and the 
Hebrew have not the slightest original affinity ; and that, 
although some words occur in the former which resemble 
Semitic vocables, they are to be attributed to the influence 
which the proximity and intercourse of Semitic nations 
have exércised on the idiom of the native Egyptians.” + Mr. 
Osburn is of opinion that a considerable portion of the 
language of Egypt was derived from roots ‘ constructed 
of articulations intended to imitate the cries of living 


* The conduct of Reuben meets with its counterpart in connection with the 
history of Christ in that of Joseph of Arimathea, See Luke xxiii, 50—&2. 


+ Quoted by Dr. Pritchard, ‘‘ Researches,” vol. ii, p, 211. 
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creatures, all peculiar to Egypt or to the desert cir- 
cumjacent,”’* 

By the remarks which Joseph heard from the lips of 
his brethren he was deeply affected, and, for awhile, retired 
to weep. It must have cost him a struggle to retain his 
composure and to withhold from them the fact that he 
was Joseph; but he was evidently a man of firm purpose 
and resolution, and, rising above the emotions of his 
nature, he returned and conversed with them again, and, 
as before intimated, took Simeon as an hostage until they 
should return. Simeon, whose cruel disposition had 
displayed itself so sadly in his conduct towards the 
Shechemites, had probably been one of the most resolute 
of Joseph’s enemies, and now, for his own sake perhaps, 
and that he in particular might be led to reflect upon 
his crimes, Joseph selects him from among his brethren, 
and retains him a prisoner in the land of Egypt. Deep 
would be his anxiety when he found himself alone; and 
often would he ask himself, “‘ Will my father send 
Benjamin? and shall I ever be released? or will be suffer 
me to languish here as a captive in a foreign land?” 
Whether Joseph ever conversed with him during his 
brethren’s absence we are not informed; but that he was 
kept in ignorance of the fact that the Governor of Egypt 
was his brother may be inferred from subsequent portions 
of the narrative. How effectually was this long period of 
suspense calculated to awaken him to due reflection ! 

Simeon being thus detained, the rest were permitted 
to return to Canaan. Their sacks (o7%9>) filled with 
corn and their asses well laden, they set out on their way 
to go to Jacob their father. In separate bags (=p) 
they were supplied with provisions for their journey; for 
“there are two sorts of sacks,” says Sir J. Chardin, “taken 
notice of in the history of Joseph, which ought not to be 
confounded; the one sort of sacks for the corn, the other 
for the baggage, and every thing in general which s 

* “Montmeantal History of Lgyp',” vol. i, p. 219. 
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person carries with him for his own use. It has beer 
already said there are no waggons almost through all 
Asia, as far as the Indies—everything is carried upon 
beasts of burden, in sacks of wool, covered in the middle 
with leather down to the bottom, the better to make 
resistance to water, ete. Sacks of this kind are called 
Tambellit. They enclosed in them their things done up in 
parcels.” * 

They had not proceeded far on their journey ere one 
of them, having opened his sack to give his ass provender, 
found his money in his sack’s mouth. (Ver. 27.) This 
circumstance caused the whole party considerable anxiety, 
‘cand their hearts failed them, and they were afraid, 
saying one to another, What is this that God hath done to 
us?” (Ver. 28.) They probably thought that the money 
had been returned in order to entrap them; and yet they 
attributed the thing to God, scarcely knowing in what 
light to view it, whether as a sign of good or of evil. 

Joseph’s motive in returning them their money it is not 
difficult to understand. He probably supposed that his 
father was in need of help, and he wished, perhaps, to 
encourage his brethren by an unexpected act of generosity. 
He had treated them roughly, but lest they should be 
afraid to venture into his presence again, he resolved to 
show them an act of kindness, hoping that they would be 
the more readily induced to comply with his request. 

They might have conjectured that the money of the 
rest was returned, and have proceeded to search their 
sacks in order to ascertain; but perhaps they were not 
careful to know, as, in that case, their anxiety would 
have been much increased; so, journeying on, they came at 
length to Hebron and appeared in the presence of their 
father Jacob. 

They had been absent for some time—much longer, 
probably, than Jacob had anticipated; and hence he had 
often, no doubt, looked out for their return, and wondered 

* Qnotel iu * HLarmer’s Observations,” vel. ti. 
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why they did not come. And now another stroke of 
sorrow alights on the old man—Simeon is wanting, and the 
wounds occasioned by the loss of Joseph are about, it 
would seem, to be opened afresh. But his sons explain to 
him what has happened. “The man who is the lord of 
the land,” said they, “spake roughly unto us, and took 
us for spies of the country. And we said unto him, We 
are true men, we are no spies: we be twelve brethren, 
sons of our father; one is not, and the youngest is. this 
day with our father in the land of Canaan. And the man, 
the lord of the country, said unto us, Hereby shall I know 
that ye are true men; leaye one of your brethren here 
with me, and take food for the famine of your households 
and be gone, and bring your youngest brother unto me: 
then shall I know that ye are no spies, but that ye are 
true men: so will I deliver you your brother, and ye 
shall traffic in the land.” (Ver. 30—34.) 

There is grief too deep for tears—sorrow which cannot 
be expressed in words—and Jacob seems at this moment 
to have felt it, for he heard this narrative in silence, or 
at least no record is given of his words. And now the 
men emptied out their sacks, when each one found his 
bundle of money, as in the case which had occurred on 
the road. The circumstance caused both them and their 
father no little fear. They knew not what to think. 
Mystery surrounded the whole transaction. 

It may be observed, that the money of that day con- 
sisted of metal rings, chiefly of silver, but sometimes of 
gold, the value of which was determined by their weight. 
“The Egyptian sculptures,” observes Wilkinson, ‘repre- 
sent silver as well as gold in the time of the third 
Thothmes, and silver rings have been found of the same 
epoch.” —‘“‘ The paintings of Thebes frequently represent 
persons in the act of weighing gold, on the purchase of 
articles in the market.” (Compare Gen. xxiii. 16 and 
xliv. 21.) 

And now the patriarch gave utterance to his emotions 


a 
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“Me,” said ho, “ye have bereaved of my children ; J oseph 

js not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
away: all these things are against me.” (Ver. 36.) 

The conclusion at which Jacob thus arrived seemed 
natural, and we can scarcely wonder at the old man’s 
words. Dark indeed was the cloud that hung over him, and 
it did appear as if all things were against him. And yet 
he judged too hastily; as, in times of trial, God’s servants 
are very apt todo, Instead of these things making against 
him, they were in fact operating, though secretly, for his 
good. Behind that dark, dark, cloud the sun was shining 
in his strength, and, in a little while, its beams would 
penetrate and disperse it, and would pour their cheering 
light on Jacob’s silvery head. So it often is in the history 
of holy men. “ All things work together for good to them 
that love God,” and, though in the time of their distress 
they are ready to imagine, with another eminent patriarch, 
that they shall no more see good, yet, in many instances, 
days of happiness and prosperity are in store for them, 
and they prove, even in this life, the fidelity of the pro- 
mises of God. 

Another proof of the kindness of Reuben’s disposition 
here presents itself. Seeing his father thus sorrowful, he 
offered to become responsible for Benjamin if Jacob would 
but entrust him to his care. ‘Slay my two sons,’’ said 
he, “if I bring him not to thee: deliver him into my 
hand and I will bring him to thee again.” (Ver. 37.) It 
was a noble spirit that dictated this proposal, and yet how 
did Reuben know that he would be able to fulfil his 
promise? and what benefit would Jacob gain by taking 
away the life of Reuben’s children? In the time of their 
perplexity men frequently give utterance to expressions 
which, in their calmer moments, they would deem 
unwise. 

The reply of Jacob is not surprising: “My son shall 
not go down with you, for his brother is dead, and he is 
left alone; if mischief befal him by the way in which ye 
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go, then shall ye bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.” (Ver, 38.) 

Who can wonder at this refusal? Joseph, as the old man 
thought, was dead; Benjamin was the only son he had 
left of his beloved Rachel, and probably he was the staff 
of his old age, as he was assuredly the object of his chief 
regard. And could he then allow Benjamin to go from 
beneath the paternal roof? The very thought of it was 
agonising. What if aught should happen to him in the 
way? the rest of Jacob’s days would be days of bitterness 
and grief, and he would go down to the grave laden with 
trouble and distress. How affecting is the scene before 
us! See the aged patriarch surrounded by his sons, and 
deploring thus the loss of the two absent ones, whilst he 
is required to give up another also, and that other the 
dearest one of all that are left. It is a picture this, than 
which few things more touching will be found in the pages 
of the most graphic writers, whether of ancient or or 
modern times. 

But Jacob’s determination was formed too hastily. 
Whilst the food which his sons had brought from Egypt 
yet lasted, he might keep this resolution, but that food 
would soon be gone, and then it would be necessary 
that they should return for more, when the patriarch 
would be compelled to reconsider the matter. Besides, 
was Simeon to be left in bondage? and was no effort 
to be made to restore him to his country? He pro- 
bably had a family, and, though nothing is said 
of them in the sacred narrative, we may readily sup- 
pose that they experienced much sorrow on his account. 
It was certain, then, that Jacob must at length deliver 
up Benjamin, and permit him to go with his brethren 
into Egypt. 

Whatever man may do, the purposes of God are sure 
to be accomplished. It had long before been said, to 
Abraham, ‘‘ Know of a surety that thy seed shall bea 
stranger in a land that is not theirs,” and, as the time 
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was now approaching when the prediction would be 
fulfilled, Jacob must be compelled to send Benjamin away, 
inasmuch as his doing this would be another important 
link in the chain of causes which would, in the end, 
lead his entire family into the land to which the Divine 
word to Abraham referred. 

We can, it is true, conceive of the Divine purpose 
being fulfilled in another way. The sons of Jacob might 
have returned to Egypt without Benjamin, and have 
related to Joseph the anguish of their father, and Joseph 
might have then made himself known to them, and have 
sent for his family without further delay; but whilst God 
works his sovereign will, He does not interfere with 
man’s free agency, and the sons of Jacob were therefore 
left to adopt their own course. And, inasmuch as Joseph 
had declared to them that they should not so much as 
see his face unless they complied with his request, they 
were resolved not to go back to Egypt unless their brother 
Benjamin went with them. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SECOND VISIT OF JOSEPH’S BRETHREN. 


In a short time the supply of corn which the sons of 
Jacob had brought from Egypt was exhausted. What 
was the quantity, we are not informed, but, considering 
that it was to meet the necessities of the whole of their 
families, amounting to perhaps sixty or seventy persons, 
it could not be so large as to last longer than a few weeks. 
An objection, indeed, has been raised by rationalists 
against the entire narrative, on the ground that so small 
a quantity as nine or ten asses could carry should be repre- 
sented as sufficient for so long a period as this. But, 
admitting that the quantity was no more, the objection 
falls to the ground at once, for, as the subsequent part of 
the narrative implies, the famine in Canaan was only 
partial. Though there was no corn in the land, there was 
fruit, for Jacob subsequently sent presents of it to Joseph 
(see chap. xliii. 11), so that his family was not entirely 
dependent for food on the corn they had obtained from 
Egypt, and, consequently, it would meet their demands 
for a much longer period than at first might be 
supposed. 

But “‘the famine was sore in the land” (chap. xliii. 1), 
and, with all the economy they could use, the little stock 
of Jacob and his sons was soon exhausted, and want 
began again to stare them in the face. Hence Jacob said, 
“Go again, buy us a little food.” And now the moment 
had arrived when the conflict in his breast would become 
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still more severe, and the claims of nature would prevail 
even over his love for Benjamin. To the request he made 
his sons naturally objected; for, said Judah, ‘‘the man 
did solemnly protest unto us, saying, Ye shall not see my 
face except your brother be with you.” (Ver. 38.) On the 
condition that Jacob would send Benjamin they were 
willing to go; but to go without him they felt assured 
would be in vain. . 

It seemed hard to Jacob to be placed im these cireum- 
stances, and he said, ‘‘ Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me 
as to tell the man whether ye had a brother?” Often, 
probably, had his sons caused him sorrow by their wilful- 
ness, and he was disposed to think that in this instance 
also they had had no regard to him. They might, he 
thought, knowing how his heart was knit to Benjamin, 
have kept back the fact that they had another brother, 
and, in that case, the man could not have made the 
demand he did. But they were not, in fact, to blame; for 
the disclosure of the circumstance was unavoidable. ‘The 
man,” said they, ‘“‘asked us straitly of our state and of 
our kindred, saying, Is your father yet alive? have ye 
another brother? and we told him according to the tenor 
of these words: could we certainly know that he would 
say, Bring your brother down?” (Ver. 7.) It does not 
appear from the narrative of their interview with Joseph 
that his inquiries were thus minute; but it is highly 
probable that they now stated only what was true, and 
that Joseph did indeed thus question them on these 
points. 

And what could Jacob say to these remarks? He felt 
their force, but he still hesitated to comply with the 
request. The fond heart of the father clung to his beloved 
one, and he was hardly persuaded to part with him in spite 
of the pressing necessities of nature. That nothing else 
could have induced him to let Benjamin go is certain; but 
against these necesssities how could the old man hold 
out ? 
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No appeal was made, so far as we are informed, to 
Benjamin himself, and yet, was not he interested in the 
matter? and had not he a right to be heard? To 
these inquiries it may be observed that in patriarchal 
times the father of a family was its acknowledged 
ruler and head, and that, therefore. Jacob still possessed 
authority over Benjamin, who, being still comparatively 
a youth, probably dwelt nearer to him than the rest of 
his sons, it may be, as an inmate of his own house ; 
and there can be little doubt too that Benjamin recipro- 
cated his father’s affection, and, therefore, placed himself 
entirely in his hands. 

The question whether Benjamin should go was thus 
hanging in the balance when Judah appealed to his father 
and said, ‘‘Send the lad with me, and we will arise and 
go, that we may live and not die; both we, and thou, and 
also our little ones. I will be surety for him; of my hand 
shalt thou require him. If I bring him not to thee and 
set him before thee, then let me bear the blame for ever é 
for, except we had lingered, surely now we had returned 
this second time.’”’ (Ver. 8—10.) 

This argument was altogether irresistible. The lives 
not only of Jacob and his sons were at stake, but 
also of their wives and their children, and the mention of 
these last must have touched the patriarch’s heart. Ina 
time of famine the most distressing thing of all is for 
parents to behold their children, and especially their 
younger children, want; for, though they themselves may 
be able to sustain the calamity, their “little ones” cannot, 
and they, therefore, must soon die. Now Jacob loved both 
his children and his children’s children, and to retain 
Benjamin, whilst they stood in need of the necessaries of 
life, was, therefore, no longer possible. 

And, whilst Judah advanced this argument, he offered 
to become surety for his brother. He, doubtless, thought 
that he might do this safely, for, that his brethren would 
not be disposed to injure Benjamin after all that had 
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occurred, he felt assured, and he imagined too that the 
Governor of Egypt, who had promised that if they brought 
their brother to him they should traffic in the land, would 
honourably fulfil his word. 

The point was gained, for Jacob could stand out against 
the necessity of the case no longer. ‘If it must be so 
now,” said he, ‘ do this.” 

“The pious exclamation passed his lips— 
Thy will be done! yet was the utterance 


Rcther the breathing of a broken heart 
Than of a soul resigned.” 


He yields; but it is reluctantly, and because he is com- 
pelled. But, that his sons may meet with a kind reception 
from the ruler of the land, he bids them take with them 
a little present of the best of the fruits of Canaan—“‘ a 
little balm, and a little honey, spices, and myrrh, and 
nuts, and almonds.” (Ver. 11.) 

Three of these articles are mentioned in the former part 
of the history as the productions in which the Ishmaelites 
traded. Of the other three it may be observed that the 
word rendered “honey” (wn) signifies also “ the thick 
juice of the date,” and, as the ‘honey of bees was plentiful 
in Egypt, it has been supposed that this is the commodity 
meant. It is true that the date tree grew in Egypt, 
whence it may be argued that to send dates or date-juice 
into that country would be unnecessary; but there may 
have been something peculiar in the method of preparing 
this juice in Canaan which rendered it peculiarly valuable. 
Gesenius renders the word ‘“‘syrup of grapes.” By nuts 
(D202) we are to understand ‘pistachio nuts, the pro- 
duce of the terebinthaceous tree, once peculiar to Syria 
/Pistacia vera), whence they were brought into Egypt by 
Lucius Vitellius, governor of Syria, and since that spreaa 
over the shores of the Mediterranean.”* Almonds 
(OY T2W) were the produce of the almond tree, which 
grows abundantly in Palestine. Neither nuts nor almonds 


* ‘Pictorial Bible ” in loco. 
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grew in Egypt, yet they have been frequently found in 
the tombs, so that the evidence of their having been 
imported into the country is incontestible. 

But, in addition to these presents, Jacob requested his 
sons to take double money with them, either as a ransom 
for Simeon, or because he thought that probably the price 
of corn would be raised. And then, besides all this, they 
were to take back the money that was returned in their 
sacks, which, he was willing to think, was, ‘ peradven- 
ture, an oversight.’’ 

And now, committing Benjamin into their care, and 
praying that God would give them favour in the eyes of 
the Governor of Egypt, and incline him to send back 
both Benjamin and Simeon, the old man dismissed them, 
saying, ‘If I be bereaved of my children, I am be- 
reaved.” Josephus adds, probably from some tradition, 
or it may be merely from his own imagination of the 
scene, that their father shed many tears on their de- 
parture, and the lamentation lasted a whole day, so 
that the old man was at last tired with grief, and staid 
behind, whilst they went on their way to Egypt.* 

They arrived in the land, and were again ushered into 
the presence of Joseph. He perceived that they had 
brought with them their brother Benjamin, and he was 
glad, and commanded the ruler of his house, saying, 
“Bring these men home, and slay and make ready, for 
these men shall dine with me at noon.” ‘ And the man 
did as Joseph bade, and the man brought the men into 
Joseph’s house.” (Ver. 16, 17.) 

On their first visit, they had, probably, been intro- 
duced to Joseph in the mart or hall where he transacted 
business; now they were conducted into a magnificent 
habitation. Hence they were afraid, supposing that 
they were about to be called to account for the money 
which they found in their sack’s mouth ; and they said, 
‘Because of the money that was returned in our sacks 
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at the first time are we brought in; that he may seek 
occasion against us, and fall upon us, and take us for 
bondmen, and our asses.” (Ver. 18.) They remonstrated 
therefore with the steward, and that whilst yet they 
stood at the door of the house, as if unwilling to enter 
until they were satisfied, and they said, ‘Indeed, sir, 
we came down at the first time to buy food, and it 
came to pass, when we came to the inn, that we 
opened our sacks, and, behold! every man’s money was 
in the mouth of his sack; our money in full weight, 
and we have brought it again in our hand. And other 
money have we brought down in our hands to buy food ; 
we cannot tell who put our money in our sacks.” (Ver. 
21, 22.) It was a striking scene this—the men, weary 
with their journey and covered with sand-dust, lingering 
at the threshold of the house until they knew for 
what purpose they were about to be conducted into 
it. What strange feelings must have possessed their 
minds at that moment! There was an appearance of 
kindness in the conduct of the steward, yet they were 
afraid that evil was intended against them, and they 
concluded that the money that was found in their 
sacks was to be the pretext for depriving them all of 
liberty. 

That they were able to converse with Joseph’s steward 
may be accounted for on the supposition that he was 
not an Egyptian, but a Canaanite, one who, like Joseph 
himself, had been sold into Egypt as a slave, or who had 
been taken captive in some of the Egyptian wars. He 
would, in that case, be acquainted with the language of 
these men, and it is probable that he was the person 
who had previously acted as Joseph’s interpreter. 

We have pictured this individual in our minds as a man 
ofa kind and friendly disposition ; for, seeing the anxiety 
of the visitors, he at once endeavoured to remove it. 
“Peace be to you,” said he, “fear not; your God, and 
the God of your father, hath given you treasure in your 
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sacks. I had your money.” And was he then acquainted 
with their God? Had Joseph, his master, conversed 
with him respecting the Elohim he worshipped ; and 
was he, to some extent, himself under the influence of 
His fear? So it would appear, and to God therefore— 
their God and their father’s God—he attributed the 
return of their money, though, at the same time, he 
intimated that it was he himself who put it in their 
sacks: “TI had your money; it came into my hands, 
and it was I who put it where you found it, so 
that you need not be any more anxious respecting 
it, for you will not be called to account for it 
further.” 

After thus addressing them, “he brought Simeon 
out to them,” to the gratification and joy both of him 
and them. Simeon had, no doubt, feared that he should 
enjoy his liberty no more; but now, to his surprise, 
he beholds his brethren again, and is once more a 
partaker of the sweets of freedom. “Ah! freedom is 
a noble thing.” To him who has been a prisoner, for 
whatever cause, it is a boon as precious as life 
itself. How beautiful is the light! how balmy is the 
air! how lovely is the sky to the liberated captive! 
even though his prison was as splendid as a palace. 
To Simeon, therefore, that was no doubt a happy day ; 
and to his brethren his restoration would be more 
refreshing than a few genial showers would have been 
as they journeyed over the burning desert of the 
isthmus. 

And the kind attentions of the steward seem to intimate 
that he shared in their enjoyment. “He brought them 
into Joseph’s house, and gave them water, and they 
washed their feet, and he gave their asses provender.”’ 
(Ver. 24.) The house was, probably, large and spacious, 
and everything they saw would, to them, be strange 
and wonderful ; but most agreeable would be such refresh- 
ment. The wasbing of the feet is, in the East, a common 
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mark of hospitality, and, after such a journey as Joseph’s 
brethren had just performed, and performed chiefly, if 
not entirely, on foot, it would be most acceptable. Their 
asses too, jaded, weary, and requiring food, were not 
forgotten, but supplied, by the steward, with as much 
provender as they required. 

A generous mind always feels pleasure in entering 
into the enjoyment felt by others; and to be at liberty 
to treat the strangers in this way afforded to the ruler 
of Joseph’s house no small measure of personal gratifi- 
cation. He appears even to have gone beyond his 
instructions ; but, inasmuch as the men were to dine with 
his master, he inferred that his attention to them could 
not be wrong. 

Meanwhile Joseph himself did not appear. Had he 
retired to conceal his emotions, and to prepare himself 
for the interview that was afterwards to take place? 
The sight of his brother Benjamin must have deeply 
affected him, and, perhaps, he found it necessary, ere he 
communed with his brethren, to enter into his chamber 
and to commune with his God. Certain it is, that one 
of the best preparations for entering on any extraordinary 
scene likely to affect the strong passions of the soul is 
prayer. Are you about to meet an endeared friend whom 
you have not seen for many years > or are you antici- 
pating the reception of tidings which will cause you 
great sorrow or great joy? To prepare your mind for 
the event, and to strengthen you to endure the shock, of 
whatever nature it may be, go and pour out your soul in 
prayer, and you shall feel something of that holy calm- 
ness which the great Exemplar felt after he had agonised 
in the solitudes of Gethsemane, when he advanced to meet. 
the traitor and his band. 

It may be, however, that Joseph remained, during the 
morning of that day, in the mart or hall transacting 
business with other travellers. His time was, doubt- 
less, fully occupied. even though many of these com- 
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mercial transactions were attended to by deputies; for 
he was the mainspring of the whole machinery of the 
trade which Egypt carried on at that time with sur- 
rounding tribes. 

The brethren of Joseph had been given to understand 
that they were to dine with the Governor of Egypt that 
day; and, in the interval, they made ready the present 
they brought from Canaan, placing the various articles 
of which it was composed in order on the ground, that, 
on his arrival, they might offer them to him in a becoming 
manner. At length he came, and the present was ten- 
dered in due form, and, after the eastern manner, doubt- 
less, accepted. Of the mode, however, in which Joseph 
received it the historian says nothing, but observes 
that he immediately asked them of their welfare, and 
of the welfare of the father whom they had left in 
Canaan. “Is your father well?” said he, “the old man 
of whom ye spake, is he yet alive?” How affecting is 
this inquiry! There was one in Canaan yet, respecting 
whom Joseph was anxious, and his brethren might have 
wondered why he asked so carefully after him; but they, 
probably, attributed the question to the courtesy or to 
the curiosity of the man, and they said, “ Thy servant, 
our father, isin good health, he is yet alive,” and they 
bowed down their heads and made obeisance. (Ver. 26—28.) 

And now the eye of Joseph fell again upon his brother 
Benjamin, his mother’s son, and he said, “Is this your 
younger brother of whom ye spake unto me?” And, 
addressing Benjamin, he said to him, “God be gracious 
unto thee, my son.” Benjamin was several years younger 
than Joseph, who was now about 39, for Joseph was born 
in Mesopotamia (see Gen. xxx. 24,) whilst Benjamin was 
not born until Jacob left that country and arrived at 
Bethel. (See Gen. xxxv. 16.) Hence Joseph addressed 
him as a son, for he might still be looked upon as com- 
paratively a youth. 

But the sight of Benjamin overwhelmed the Governor 
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of Egypt with emotion, and he made haste to retire from 
the presence of his brethren. ‘‘ His bowels did yearn 
upon his brother, and he sought where to weep, and he 
entered into his chamber, and wept there.” (Ver. 30.) 
We have here another touch of nature, and we can picture 
to ourselves the striking scene—Joseph hastening from 
the place lest his brethren should observe his tears, and 
in his chamber throwing himself, as we can imagine, on 
his knees, and pouring out his soul before the throne of 
God. How mingled would his feelings be! Gratitude to 
Elohim, and tender solicitude for his father and his 
brother, would, however, predominate in his breast, and he 
would look forward to the day when not only his brother, 
but his father too, would be restored to his embrace. 

His tears relieved him, and, having. washed his face, 
that the evidences of his emotion might not appear, ‘‘he 
refrained himself” from further manifestations of his 
feelings, and returned and commanded his steward to 
“set on bread.” 

The repast, as described in the sacred narrative, is 
perfectly Egyptian, and is strikingly illustrated by the 
pictures on the monuments. By the expression ‘set on 
bread,’ we are not to understand that bread only was 
provided, for the steward was commanded previously to 
“slay and make ready.” (See ver. 16.) It has been 
objected to this statement that ‘‘the Egyptians, at farthest, 
ate only the consecrated flesh of sacrifice, and the higher 
castes, especially the priests, abstained from all animal 
food;’’ but this, like many such objections to the narra- 
tives of the Bible, is founded in error, for Herodotus says 
of the priests, that sacred food was cooked for them, that 
a great quantity of beef and geese was allowed each of 
them every day, and that wine from the grape was given 
them, but that they might not eat fish.* 

On taking their places in the banquet hall, Joseph sat 
by himself, his brethren by themselves, and the Egyptians 
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by themselves, and the reason added is, “Because the 
Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that 
is an abomination to the Egyptians.” (Ver.32.) . The 
Egyptians, as we learn from Herodotus, abstained from all 
familiar intercourse with foreigners, and that simply on 
account of differences in religion. Joseph’s brethren sat 
apart from the Egyptians, not because they were Canaanite 
shepherds, but because they held a different creed, and 
practised different religious rites; and Joseph sat apart 
from both because of his distinguished office, and because 
he was the party’s host. 

“The apartments,” says Wilkinson, “ appropriated by 
the Egyptians to the reception of their friends, were 
sometimes on the ground floor, at others, on the first 
story, and the party usually sat on handsome chairs and 
fauteuils, each, like the Opdvoc of the Greeks, contain- 
ing one person. They occasionally used stools and low seats, 
raised very little above the ground, and some sat cross- 
legged, or on one knee, upon mats or carpets; but men 
and women were generally apart, though apparently in 
the same room. While conversing, they did not recline 
upon divans like eastern people at the present day, nor 
did they, like the Romans, lie in a recumbent position, 
supported by the left elbow on a triclinium or couch during 
meals, though couches and ottomans formed a part of the 
furniture of an Egyptian saloon.”* 

At the head of the room, then, in which the banquet 
was served, sat Joseph, apart, and perhaps somewhat 
elevated, and at one table sat his brethren, and at another 
the Egyptians. These last were either persons who 
formed part of his establishment, and who ordinarily 
dined with him, or guests whom he had invited to be 
present on the occasion. ‘The party in an Egyptian 
entertainment,” says the writer above quoted, ‘‘ met about 
midday, and they arrived successively in their chariots 
in palanquins, borne by their servants, or on foot. The 
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apartment was perfumed, and the guests, on their arrival, 
were anointed on the head with a sweet-scented oil, as a 
sign of welcome. During the repast the company was 
enlivened by songs and music.” 

The brethren of Joseph sat before him according to 
their age—‘‘ the first-born according to his birth-right, 
and the youngest according to his youth.” It was the 
order in which they sat at their father’s board, but 
whether they so arranged themselves: voluntarily, or by 
Joseph’s request, we are not informed. It has been 
supposed that Joseph, knowing their ages, placed them in 
this order himself, and that this was the cause of the sur- 
prise they felt, ‘for the men marvelled one at another;” 
but their wonder was occasioned rather by the entire scene 
before them, and at the circumstance of their being so 
highly honoured as to dine with the illustrious Governor 
of Egypt. What could it mean? Why were they—so 
lately taken for spies of the country, now permitted to sit 
down at this banquet? The mystery they could not solve, 
for of the fact that they were in the presence of their 
brother Joseph, none of them had the least suspicion. 
And yet, if they had called to mind his dreams, together 
with the fact that the Ishmaelites to whom they sold him 
were at the time going down to Egypt, they might have 
formed some idea of the kind, for did not those dreams 
appear to inamate that he would one day occupy an 
exalted station, and that they themselves would bow down 
before him? The matter, however, was hidden from 
them, tnat they might be tried still further, and that, in 
the end, the purposes of Heaven might be fully accom- 
plished; for God often keeps men in the dark in relation 
to the dispensations of His will that He may prove them, 
whether they are prepared to appreciate and love the 
light. 

The provisions of the feast were both varied and ample, 
consisting, not only of animal food, but of loaves and 
cakes of bread, and probably of many kinds of vegetables. 
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‘“‘That a considerable quantity of meat was served up at 
those repasts to which strangers were invited is evident 
from the Scriptures, and agreeable with the customs of 
Eastern nations, whose azooma, or feast, prides itself in 
the quantity and variety of dishes, in the unsparing pro- 
fusion of viands, and, whenever wine is permitted, in the 
freedom of the bowl. An endless succession of vegetables 
was also required on all occasions, and, when dining in 
private, dishes of that kind were in greater request than 
joints, even at the tables of the rich.” 

From his own table, on which the dishes were first 
placed, Joseph sent, as tokens of friendship, messes to all 
his brethren, ‘‘but Benjamin’s mess was five times as 
much as any of theirs.” That this was an Egyptian 
custom, appears from Herodotus, who says, that in public 
banquets twice as much was set before the king as before 
any other person. But the sending of so large a quantity 
to Benjamin was probably a very unusual act, and was 
intended as a very special mark of honour. Tenderly 
did Joseph love his brother, and even now he would 
convey to him, though Benjamin did not understand it, 
a token of his deep affection. 

Yet we are not to suppose that the messes sent to the 
rest were scanty; nor are we to suppose that Benjamin 
ate five times as much as each of his brethren. Every 
one, doubtless, had sufficient, and what Benjamin did not 
need, he left. His ‘‘ distinction,” observes Dr. Kitto, ‘‘ con- 
sisted in the greater variety offered for his selection, 
and in the palpable mark of preference, on the part of 
his entertainer, which it indicated.” * 

But in thus distinguishing his youngest brother, Joseph 
had probably another object in view. It was intimately 
connected with the plan he had formed for putting his 
brethren to a further test. They were formerly envious 
of him because his father displayed for him greater par- 
tiality—-did the same spirit still dwell within their 
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breasts? and would they, because Benjamin was thus 
preferred before them, deal unkindly with him also? 
Joseph resolved to put them to the proof. It must be 
confessed, however, that the experiment was a dangerous 
one, for there is scarcely anything which human nature 
resents so soon as an act of this kind, and when it cannot 
display its resentment towards the agent of the act, it 
will do so on the individual who is, perhaps innocently, its 
object. Joseph, then, was laying a strong temptation in 
the way of his brethren by manifesting so much prefer- 
ence for Benjamin, whilst he was placing Benjamin, too, 
in great danger of being treated with unkindness. 
Happily, however, the men had been taught a valuable 
lesson, and, when the time of trial came, they generously 
and nobly stood by the cause of their younger brother, 
and thus proved to Joseph that whatever they were 
formerly, they were now actuated by a very different 
spirit. 

The feast was one of gladness and rejoicing, so that 
Joseph’s brethren soon forgot the peculiarity of their 
position, and, feeling themselves at home, ‘‘drank and 
were merry with him.” The margin reads, “they drank 
largely,” but we are not toinfer that they became’ intoxi- 
cated, for we do not know what was their beverage, nor 
can we suppose that this would be allowed. The bowl, 
however, went round freely, and the spirits of the men 
were exhilarated by the repast. 

It is not difficult to conjecture on what subjects they 
would converse. Without betraying himself, Joseph would 
no doubt inquire more minutely of their country and 
their home, of their father and of their families, and 
would receive information which, to hit, would be most 
cheering, Perhaps of that company none would be hap- 
pier than Joseph himself, and, if his plans succeeded, and 
his brethren should prove themselves worthy of his con- 
fidence, he would, ere long, lay aside his disguise and 
make himself known to them as their brother. We 
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are led to wonder why he did not do so then. Whether 
this was originally his intention we cannot tell, but the 
occasion seemed a fitting one, and we should almost 
have expected that the disclosure would have then been 
made. But no! it was reserved for a future season, and 
through another trial must his brethren pass, even after 
all their joy. 


CHAPTER XIL 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


Anoruer cloud was gathering round the sons of Jacob, but 
when that should break, a day yet brighter would shine 
upon them, and the entire mystery which had perplexed 
them so long would be explained. 

They were about to be dismissed the second time, when 
Joseph commanded his steward to fill their sacks with 
food, as much as they could carry, and to put every man’s 
money in his sack’s mouth. (Chap. xliv. 1.) Moreover 
he said, “And put my cup, the silver cup, in the sack’s 
mouth of the youngest, and his corn money.” (Ver. 2.) 
After this the men were to be permitted to depart. 

The steward, wondering at these singular instructions, 
yet bound, of course, to obey them, did so. After the 
men had retired to rest at night, or early in the morning 
while they were taking their repast, all this was effected 
without their knowledge; and, the utmost secrecy being 
observed, they would have no suspicion of any trap being 
laid for them, but would set out on their journey with 
confidence and joy. 

It is highly probable that this cup had been used at the 
entertainment. The word translated cup (Y‘33) signi- 
fies a chalice or goblet, and is rendered by the LXX, 
xovdu, which is said to be a Persian word, the meaning 
of which is “a large drinking cup.” The cup was no 
doubt of considerable value, and, according to the customs 
of the East, used only on great occasions. It had been 
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brought out, and placed before J oseph at the banquet, and, 
filled with wine, had been passed round among the guests, 
special care being taken that it should be seen by 
Benjamin. 

The narrative seems to imply that this was a divining 
cup. Divination was extensively practised by heathen 
nations, and especially by the Egyptians. ‘The human 
mind,” says one, “has always shown a strong curiosity to 
ascertain the course of fortune, and the issue of present or 
contemplated schemes; and in those countries and ages 
where ignorance of physical laws has combined with 
superstition to debase it, it has sought to gratify the 
innate dispositions to pry into futurity, by looking for 
presages in things between which and the object of its 
anxiety no connexion existed but in the diviner’s imagina- 
tion. Scarcely a single department of nature but was 
appealed to, as furnishing, on certain conditions, good or 
bad omens of human destiny; and the aspect of things, 
which, perhaps, by the most casual coincidence, marked 
some event or crisis in the life of one or two individuals, 
came to be regarded, by blind credulity, as the fixed and 
invariable precursor of a similar result in the affairs of 
mankind in general. By such childish and irrational 
notions was the conduct of the heathens guided in the 
most ordinary occurrences of life; and hence arose the 
profession of augury, soothsayers, et hoc genus omne of 
impostors, who, ingrafting vulgar traditions on a small 
stock of natural knowledge, established ‘their claims to the 
possession of an occult science, the importance and influence 
of which they dexterously increased by associating it 
with all that was pompous and imposing in the 
ceremonies of religion.’’* 

Among the various methods of divining to which 
reference is made in the Sacred Scriptures, those of 
Belomacy, or divining by arrows (Ezek. xxi. 21; 2 Kings 
xiii. 14—19.); of Rhabdomacy, or divining by the staff 

* Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature "—article “ Divination.” 
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(Hosea iv. 12); of consulting images, and of looking into 
the livers of animals killed for sacrifice (Ezek. xxi. 21), 
were some of the most common; and in addition to these 
was that of observing the clouds or gazing at the stars, 
and that of inquiring of familiar spirits. 

Some of these methods were practised by the Egyptians. 
According to Herodotus, the science of astrology was 
borrowed from the Egyptians, ‘“‘ who,” he says, ‘‘ have 
also discovered more prodigies than all the rest of the 
world; for when any prodigy occurs, they carefully 
observe and write down the result, and, if a similar occur- 
rence should happen afterwards, they think the result will 
be the same.” (ii. 82.) And Wilkinson observes that 
“‘the inspection of the entrails of victims, the study of 
omens, and all those superstitious customs which the 
religions of antiquity so scrupulously observed, were 
deemed highly important among” that people; ‘and the 
means adopted for divining future events, or the success 
of any undertaking, were as varied and fanciful as the 
derb e rummel, and other trials of chance, used by oriental 
people at the present day.” ‘‘They even looked upon 
their children as gifted with a kind of faculty of 
divination, and were ever anxious to observe the acci- 
dental prattle they talked during play, especially if it 
were in a sacred place, deducing from it presages of 
future events.’’* 

The practice of divining by the cup is referred to by 
Jamblichus, who says that by means of certain figures 
reflected in the rays of light in clear water, future circum- 
stances were prognosticated; and some writers are of 
opinion that traces of it are found among the Persians in 
the history of the famous cup of Jamsheed, well known 
in eastern romances by the name of jami jem, or jami 
jomsheed, which was supposed to represent the whole 
world and all that was passing in it. The oriental fabulist 
supposed that both Alexander the Great anc Solomon 
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king of Israel had such a cup, and that they divined 
in it. Among the Greeks, too, there is reference to 
such a practice in Homer’s description of the cup of 
Nestor. 

One method of divining by the cup was by casting into 
it pieces of gold or silver leaf, together with precious 
stones engraved with certain characters, when, on the _ 
gods being invoked, the engraved sigus were seen to be 
reflected in the water, by which certain facts inquired 
into were supposed to be ascertained. Another method 
was that of dropping melted wax into the cup, and infer- 
ring the answer to a given question by the form it assumed 
on the surface of the water. These and similar absurdi- 
ties appear to exist in the Kast to this day. When 
Norden, the traveller, and his companions were in Nubia, 
they were told by a malicious and powerful Arab, that he 
knew what sort of people they were, for that he had 
consulted his cup, and found by it that they were those of 
whom one of their own prophets had said that the Franks 
would come in disguise, and, passing everywhere, examine 
the state of the country, and afterwards bring over a 
great number of other Franks, conquer it, and exterminate 
the inhabitants.* 

Whether we come to the conclusion that Joseph’s cup 
was really a divining cup or not, these observations will 
show that such things did exist; and we shall now 
proceed with the narrative before us. 

Joseph’s commands are obeyed, and early in the morning 
his brethren take their departure from Heliopolis for the 
land of Canaan. As they leave the city the sun is just 
gilding with his beams the eastern sky, and in that 
direction lies their home and the habitation of their 
father Jacob. How do their hearts bound with gladness 
in being permitted to return! and with what cheerful 
spirits do they talk of what has happened to them in 
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Egypt! ‘And now,” we can imagine them saying to one 
another, “we shall, in a few days, see our father again, 
and shall present to him both Benjamin and Simeon, 
and he will see that we have been faithful to our promises, 
and we shall make the old man glad.” 

They have got beyond the city, and, we may imagine, 
have arrived at the first resting place, where, sitting 
down on the ground, they are partaking of a frugal meal. 
But in the direction they have travelled, they observe a 
cloud of dust, and presently a number of men appear, 
riding upon asses, who hastily come up to them. They 
are somewhat alarmed, but they recognise immediately, as 
the leader of the party, the steward who had shown them 
so much kindness, and, thinking perhaps that he has 
come with some farewell token of his friendship, they 
address him frankly, and express their pleasure at seeing 
him again. Instead, however, of returning their saluta- 
tions, he accosts them roughly, and says, ‘‘ Wherefore have 
ye rewarded evil for good? Is not this it in which my 
lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth? ye have 
done evil in so doing.” (Ver. 4, 5.) 

The men are struck with astonishment and fear, and 
one of them, speaking for the rest, replies, “ Wherefore 
saith my lord these words? God forbid that thy servants 
should do this thing. Behold, the money which we found 
in our sacks’ mouths we brought unto thee out of the land 
of Canaan; how then should we steal out of thy lord’s 
house silver or gold? With whomsoever of’ thy servants 
it be found, both let him die, and we also will be my lord’s 
bondmen.” (Ver. 7—9.) 

All this was said in the consciousness of innocence; but 
the steward replied, ‘‘ Let it be according to your words,” 
(only that) “he with whom it is found shall be my 
servant, and ye shall be blameless.” (Ver. 10.) 

Instantly each man, knowing that he is guiltless, takes 
down his sack, and presents it to the steward. The search 
begins with the eldest, and passes on from him to the 
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next. The cup is not in Reuben’s sack, nor in Simeon’s, 
nor in Levi’s, nor in Judah’s; but at length the sack of 
Benjamin is opened, and there the cup is found! O the 
grief and agony of the men! They rend their clothes ; 
they reload their asses; and they resolve to return again 
to the city. The steward wishes to retain Benjamin only, 
and informs the rest that they are at liberty to go home. 
But how can they go home without their brother? Even 
if he has been guilty of the theft, which he no doubt 
denies, they are resolved to share his fate; for to return 
to Canaan, leaving him in Egypt, will, they know, cause 
Jacob overwhelming sorrow. 

During this interval Joseph was in the house, waiting, 
probably, and with much anxiety, the result. ‘ What 
course will my brethren now pursue?” he perhaps said to 
himself. ‘ Will they allow Benjamin to be taken prisoner, 
and thus, in effect, act towards him as they did towards 
me? or will they all return, and plead his cause, and 
stand by him in this emergency?” For a reply to these 
inquiries, he no doubt waited with peculiar emotions; but 
can his conduct, in thus treating his brethren, be jus- 
tified? Did he do right in putting them to so severe a test 
as this No: wecannot think it; neither does the sacred 
narrative imply it. The experiment was undoubtedly 
a very hazardous one, and we cannot but imagine that had 
the result been otherwise than it was, Joseph would 
have had to blame himself. On no account, therefore, is 
his conduct in this case to be imitated. To try expe- 
riments on human nature is not man’s province, and 
neither by parents on their children, by masters on 
their servants, or by princes on their subjects, ought it, 
except perhaps in some very rare instances, to be 
resorted to. 

It must, however, have afforded him no little gratifica- 
tion to see them all return; but, the moment for throwing 
off the mask not having yet arrived, he addressed them ia 
a tone of anger and indignation, saying, “‘ What deed is 
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this that ye have done? wot ye not that such a man as | 
can certainly divine?’ (Ver. 15.) 

The question here arises, Did Joseph really practise the 
art of divination, or did he only pretend that he did? 
That he might have fallen into an error on this subject, 
is, we admit, possible; but can we suppose it probable 
that he would so dishonour the Lord God of his fathers? 
The practice of the art of divination implies distrust in 
Divine Providence, and a desire to pry into the mysteries 
of the future; and Joseph could not therefore have 
adopted it, without bringing upon himself God’s dis- 
pleasure. But the narrative does not necessarily imply 
that he had adopted it. The question of the steward— 
“Is not this it whereby my lord divineth?” may be other- 
wise rendered—‘“ Ts not this it for which my lord will 
diligently inquire?” and the question of Joseph himself— 
“Wot ye not that such a man as I can certainly divine?” 
does not assert that he did divine, but is merely a 
pretension made for the moment, just as, by his whole 
conduct, he pretended not to know his brethren. We 
think, then, that from the charge of being a soothsayer 
Joseph must be exonerated. The art of divination was 
practised in Egypt, as his brethren no doubt knew; and 
that they might be the less surprised at his sending after 
them to inquire about the cup, he took advantage of their 
knowledge of the fact, and spoke as if he himself was 
a diviner; but that he did in fact divine, by no means 
follows. The force of his question—‘‘ Wot ye not that 
such a@ manas I can certainly divine?” turns upon the 
circumstance that he was known to them by his Egyptian 
name, ZAPTHNATH-PAANEAH, which they had no doubt 
heard, signified one “ possessed of great wisdom.” 

On being thus accosted, they know not what to answer. 
They are obliged to admit that they are guilty, for to 
deny their guilt in the face of such evidence, is, they 
perceive, utterly useless. Hence Judah replies, ‘‘ What: 
shall we say unto my lord? what shall we speak ? or 
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how shall we clear ourselves? God hath found out the 
iniquity of thy servants; behold, we are my lord’s 
servants, both we, and he also with whom the cup is 
found.”* (Ver. 16.) To hold them all blameable, how- 
ever, for the fault of one, Joseph is unwilling, and he 
answers, ‘‘ Not so; but the man with whom the cup is 
found, he shall be my servant; and as for you, get you up 
in peace to your father.” (Ver. 17.) 

How tantalising were these words! “Get you up in 
peace!” How could they do this without their brother 
Benjamin? They might, indeed, go up without him, if 
compelled, but it would be with sorrow and lamentation 
—to see their father’s agony of spirit, and to bring down, 
as he had said, his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. N 0; 
they remembered the scene they witnessed when, many 
years before, they went back to their father without their 
brother Joseph; and to go back to him now without their 
brother Benjamin, would be to witness scenes more 
agonising still. 

But, indeed, Joseph said this only to try them, and 
was glad enough that his proposals were not accepted. It 
was a moment of deep anxiety both to him and to his 
brethren, and he listened to the appeal of Judah with 
emotions which he could scarcely restrain until its close. 

Of this address of Judah, to which we would ask the 
reader to turn,t Dr. Chalmers beautifully observes: “We 
can imagine nothing more perfect for the object of over- 
powering the sensibilities of him to whom it was spoken. 
In simplicity and touching pathos it excels every compo- 
sition I ever met; nor can I figure a combination of trait 
and circumstances more fitted to tell on the heart of 
Joseph, and to operate as a fit precursor for the emotions 
which he could no longer repress. The most effective of 
these references were to his father, an old man; and the 
child of his old age, a little one; and the death of the 

* Judah probably thought that Benjamin had stolen the cup. 
+ Chap. xliv. ver. 18—34, 
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brother, and the love borne by Jacob to the only surviving 
child of his mother, now taken from them. Then there 
was Jacob’s conjecture of him who was torn in pieces, 
and his saying that if the other should be taken from him, 
his grey hairs would be brought with sorrow to the 
grave. The expression of these things is varied in the 
course of the address, but so as to give additional inten- 
sity and power to the representation: such as Jacob’s 
life being bound up in the lad’s life; and Judah’s entreaty 
to be detained instead of Benjamin—for he could not look 
on the evil that was to come upon his father. No won- 
der that Joseph, unable longer to contain himself, should 
burst forth into a flood of tenderness at the time he did. 
Estimated as a mere literary composition, we can see 
nothing to equal this in Sterne, or Shakspere, or Macken- 
zie, or any of the greatest masters of eloquence and 
poetry.” * 

The effect of this appeal on Joseph’s mind was over- 
whelming. He needed not these arguments to induce 
him to be merciful ;—his only fear was lest his brethren 
should submit to the proposals he had made; and when 
he heard these words from the lips of Judah he could 
restrain himself no longer. He was now satisfied that 
his brethren were better disposed men than they once 
were, for he saw that they were willing, for the sake of 
Benjamin and of their father, to risk even their own 
liberties and lives; and this was enough—his object in 
assuming the character of a stranger was gained, and the 
moment had at length arrived—long and anxiously antici- 
pated by him—when he could safely lay aside the cloak. 
It is to be regretted that the forty-fifth chapter ends 
where it does. Why separate the address of Judah from 
the affecting scene which follows? We want to know, 
immediately, the result. 

That result was just what the narrative would lead us 
to anticipate. ‘Joseph could not refrain himself from 

* Chalmers’ ‘‘ Daily Scripture Readings,” vol. i., p. 94-5. 
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all them that stood by him, and he cried, Cause every man 
to go out from me.” (Chap. xlv. 1.) We do not like to 
expose our sensibilities to the observation of others, and 
hence, whilst the Egyptians were present, Joseph could 
not give vent to his emotions. At his request, however, 
they withdrew, and he and his brethren were left alone. 
And now the moment came; now the pent-up feelings of 
his soul burst forth. At first they were too big for utter- 
ance in words, and were expressed by weeping so loud 
that the Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh, the persons 
who had retired into an adjoining apartment, heard. But 
at length the Governor of Egypt spoke and said to his 
brethren, “‘I am Joseph; doth my father yet live?’ “I 
am Joseph!’ What! can it be —our brother >—he whom 
we sold to the Midianite merchantmen? and whom we 
supposed to have been long dead? ‘“‘ They could not 
answer him, for they were troubled at his presence ;”’ and 
no wonder, for at that moment all the circumstances which 
occurred at Dothan no doubt rushed upon their memory, 
and, conscience-stricken for their cruelty and injustice, to 
meet the glance of that brother’s eye was almost as 
painful to them as to be taken for spies of the land. 

But Joseph soon removed their embarrassment. He 
might now have taken advantage of their position, upbraided 
them for their conduct towards him, and, after all, have 
placed them in a state of punishment or bondage; but he 
had a brother’s heart, and, instead of this, he addressed 
them kindly, and endeavoured to allay their sorrows and 
their fears. ‘Come near to me, I pray you,’ were his 
gentle words; “I am Joseph, your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt. Now, therefore, be not grieved nor 
angry with yourselves that ye sold me hither, for God 
did send me before you to preserve life.” (Ver. 4, 5.) 

A readiness to forgive injuries is a mark of a generous 
and noble mind. Nothing, therefore, exalts Joseph in our 
esteem so much as the manner in which he thus addressed 
his brethren, when, at length, the time had come for 
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making himself known to them as their brother Joseph. 
Instead of being angry with them, he entreats that they 
will not be angry with themselves; and instead of dwelling 
upon their conduct, he dwells upon God’s providence by 
which it had been overruled for good. ‘For these two 
years,” he observes, “hath the famine been in the land, 
and yet there are five years in the which there shall 
neither be earing nor harvest, And God sent me before 
you to preserve you a posterity in the earth, and to save 
your lives by a great deliverance. So now it was not 
you that sent me hither, but God; and he hath made me 
a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and a ruler 
throughout all the land of Egypt.” (Ver. 6—8.) 

Nothing more generous than this can be well conceived. 
He might have said, ‘‘ Your design was to get rid of me, 
and you cared not, when you sold me, what the conse- 
quences might be.” But no! he says nothing of their 
motives, though, as they well knew, they were base and 
cruel enough; but he says, ‘It was not you that sent 
me hither, but God.’’ In the whole of his eventful 
history Joseph saw the finger of Elohim. It was He 
who had brought him into Egypt, made him a father unto 
Pharaoh, and conferred upon him the honour he enjoyed ; 
and, with gratitude to his Deliverer, he now tells his 
brethren of his dignity and greatness, and of the position 
he occupies in Pharaoh’s court. 

And there was a special purpose which Joseph recog- 
nised—the preservation of his brethren and their families 
from famine, so that they might remain a posterity in the 
earth. Joseph had no doubt heard of God’s promises to 
his ancestors Abraham and Isaac; and he perceived in 
his being sent into Egypt one part of the plan 
by which those promises would be ultimately accom- 
plished. But for that event his father and his brethren 
might have perished in the land of Canaan; but now 
they would be sustained, for now they would find, in the 
Jand of his exile, an asylum and a home where their 
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children and their children’s children would grow up, and 
multiply like the stars of heaven for number, and as the 
sand upon the sea-shore. 

But, in order that this purpose might be fulfilled, it 
was necessary that Jacob and his family should come 
down into Egypt, and be nourished there during the 
continuance of the famine. The brethren of J oseph might, 
it is true, have contrived to fetch, from time to. time, the 
food which they required; but the other was the more 
effectual plan; besides which, Joseph wished to see his 
father and to nonrish him during the remainder of his 
days with all the tenderness he could evince. ‘Haste 
ye,” he said to his brethren, therefore, “and go up to 
my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy son Joseph, 
God hath made me lord of all Egypt; come down to me, 
tarry not, and thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and 
thou shalt be near unto me, thou, and thy children, and 
thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast; and 
there will I nourish thee, for there are five years of 
famine, lest thou, and thy household, and all that thou 
hast, come to poverty.” (Ver. 9, 11.) 

There are few things that can give higher gratification 
to the mind than doing good to others. What a rich 
reward must Joseph have felt it for all the trials he had 
passed through in his exile, that now he was able to send 
for several families, and they too his ewn kindred, and to 
promise them a home in the land of his adoption! God 
puts it into the power of some men to benefit others on 
a large scale and in a most effectual manner, and happy 
is it for them if they have the disposition to do what they 
are able. But among the many sad proofs of the degeneracy 
of our nature this one frequently appears—men rising into 
affluence and then forgetting their former associates and 
friends. Many a youth whom God prospers in business 
neglects, to a great extent, even his aged parents; and the 
grey hairs of not a few are brought down with sorrow to 
the grave in consequence of the pride or covetosuness of 

11 
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their children. Yet it is not for their own sakes only 
that God makes the sun of prosperity to shine on any of 
his creatures; but for the sake of others likewise, and 
hence such selfishness is most abominable in His sight. 
Joseph saw this—that God had made him ruler in the 
land of Egypt, not that he might live in affluence and 
splendour, be the object of popular applause, and receive 
the homage of all his brethren, but that he might be 
the means of saving the Egyptians from the calamities 
that threatened them, and of preserving his own family 
from impending death. And to this his important mission 
he was faithful, so that a brighter example of devotedness 
to the good of others is not to be found in the pages of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

From what follows it would seem as if J oseph’s brethren 
were still afraid, for he continued his address, and said, 
“Behold, your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother 
Benjamin, that it is my mouth that speaketh unto you. 
And ye shall tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, 
and of all that ye have seen; and ye shall haste and bring 
down my father hither.” (Ver. 12, 13.) 

And now the deep feelings of nature again struggle 
for relief, and Joseph falls on the neck of Benjamin and 
weeps, and Benjamin weeps on his neck. How beautiful 
is the scene! Fraternal affection is here exhibited in 
one of its most tender forms. These brothers had been 
separated for many years, and had not expected that they 
would ever meet again ; but here they are, locked in each 
other’s arms, their hearts fonder than ever, and their 
emotions those of inexpressible delight and joy. Nor did 
Joseph manifest his affection for Benjamin only, for “he 
kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them.” And now 
they were all satisfied, and, laying aside the reserve they 
had hitherto felt, “they talked with him.” 

How many subjects would that first conversation, after 
the disclosure, embrace! Many questions would now 
be proposed by Joseph relative to Hebron and to his father’s 
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history, which he could not ask before, and mingled would 
be the feelings with which he would listen to their recital 
of the events of by-gone days. So is it generally when 
members of a family who have been long separated meet 
again. They relate their several trials; tell of life’s 
changes and adversities; and, if they are actuated by 
religious principles, recount with gratitude to God the 
blessings he has conferred upon them. 

The tidings that Joseph’s brethren were come soon 
reached the ears of Pharaoh; and, both to him and to 
his servants, the intelligence was gratifying. Joseph had 
been so great a benefactor to Egypt and its people, that 
an event which caused such joy to him could scarcely but 
be pleasing to Pharaoh and his court. At the same time, 
this fact is decidedly in favour of the view we advocate, 
that the Shepherd dynasty was now upon the throne, for 
had that dynasty been destroyed or expelled in the 
manner in which it was said to have been, the Egyptians 
would have looked upon Joseph’s brethren, who were 
themselves shepherds, with jealously and suspicion, and the 
idea of allowing them to come and settle in the land would 
not, we imagine, have been entertained for a moment. 

The proposal, however, that Jacob and his family 
should come into Egypt, was made by Pharaoh himself. 
“Say unto thy brethren,” was his command to Joseph, 
“This do ye; lade your beasts, and go, get ye into the 
land of Canaan; and take your father, and your house- 
hold, and come unto me: and I will give you the good of 
the land of Egypt, and ye shall eat the fat of the land.” 
(Ver. 17, 18.) And as Jacob, and the wives and children 
of his sons, could not perform the journey on foot or on 
asses, Wagons were to be sent for their comfort and 
accommodation; and, without regarding their household 
property, the entire family of the patriarch were to 
come into the land of Egypt. 

This was generous on the part of Pharaoh, and worthy 
of his kingly dignity and greatness. Happy is that 
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monarch who has both the power and the disposition to 
grant to strangers in distress an asylum in his own domains! 
But not unfrequently has the refugee met, in the land to 
which he has repaired, with insult, cruelty, and wrong, 
and, instead of being allowed a place of rest, has been 
compelled to pursue his wanderings to some more 
hospitable realm. 

Preparations for the departure of the men were made 
accordingly. The wagons were got ready; ten asses were 
laden with the good things of Egypt, and ten she-asses 
with corn, and bread, and meat, for their father by the 
way. To each of his brethren Joseph gave changes of 
raiment—a token of friendship and regard — but to 
Benjamin he gave three hundred pieces of silver and five 
changes of raiment, the three hundred pieces of silver 
being equal in value to thirty or forty pounds, and the 
five changes of raiment, beautiful and costly garments, 
the production of the Egyptian loom. And thus equipped, 
Joseph dismissed them with the gentle words: “See 
that ye fall not out by the way”: the Targum of 
Jonathan adds ‘‘about the affair of selling me.” He 
probably thought that they would be disposed to recrimi- 
nate one another for the parts they had severally taken 
in that transaction, and, fearing lest they should lose their 
temper, and mischief should arise, he deemed it necessary 
to give them this caution. The Septuagint renders it 
My épyitecbs ev +H 60%, “Be not angry in the way,” 
that is, ‘either with yourselves or with one another, 
since that which you intended for evil, God has overruled 
for good.” 

‘‘ Joseph knew,” says Dr. Lawson, “ that, in the course 
of their long journey, their discourse would naturally turn 
to the memorable event that must have made so strong 
an impression on their minds, and that, whilst they 
thought with shame upon their behaviour to so kind a 
brother, they might be ready to say something that would 
tend to mutual irritation, or to conceive a displeasure 
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against one another for observations that were not intended 
to exasperate. Without a strong guard, both on their 
tongues and their hearts, they were in danger of conceiving 
mutual resentment, hurtful to their comfort and their 
souls. Joseph not only forgave them, but exhorted them 
to forgive and forbear one another. And if J oseph forgave 
them all, as far as any of them had wronged him, it was 
highly reasonable that they should forgive one another. 
He was a peace-maker by his example, as well as by his 
exhortation. All the children of God ought not only to 
be peaceable, but to be peacemakers, as far as their powers 
and opportunities extend. The blessings of the peace- 
maker came upon the head of Joseph, and upon the 
crown of the head of him who was separated from his 
brethren. ‘The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace 
of them that make peace.* ”’ 
® ‘Lectures on the History of Joseph,” 2nd edit. vol. iu 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DESCENT INTO EGYPT OF JACOB AND HIS FAMILY. 


Tue sons of Jacob again set out upon their journey home. 
Of what different emotions are they now the subjects to 
those they experienced a day or two before. The cloud 
has burst, and they are now in possession of the secret 
which had so long perplexed them. The Governor of 
Egypt is no longer a stranger and an enemy, but their 
own brother—the long-lost Joseph—and they are on their 
way to Canaan to tell their father the news. 

Yet there was one thought which must have caused 
them some anxiety. Up to this period the fact that they 
had sold their brother had never come to Jacob’s 
knowledge; now he would necessarily become acquainted 
with it, for he would inquire how Joseph got into Egypt, 
and they would be unable to keep back the truth. To 
meet their father’s eye, and to answer his inquiries, would, 
then, we may suppose, be somewhat perplexing, even 
with the cheering intelligence on their lips which they 
were able to communicate. 

‘Be sure thy sin will find thee out,” is the lesson 
which the downcast looks of Joseph’s brethren, as they 
arrive at Hebron, seem to teach. Men may contrive to 
conceal their faults for awhile, and they may imagine that 
those faults will be buried in oblivion; but it may be 
that, years after they were committed, some circumstance 
or other will bring them forth to light, and that they 
will be published abroad in the ears of the world at large. 
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They arrive in Canaan, and, forgetting, perhaps, for a 
moment, these troublesome considerations, hasten into the 
presence of their father, breathless, to communicate to him 
the joyful news. The first words which seem to have 
escaped their lips contained it—‘‘ Joseph,” said they, ‘is 
yet alive, and he is governor over all the land of Egypt.” 
(Chap. xlv. 26.) 

Such intelligence, communicated so suddenly, was too 
much’ for the good old man, and ‘his heart fainted, for 
he believed them not.’”’ How could he believe them? 
Joseph yet alive? it cannot be; such news is too good to 
be true. So Jacob, doubtless, thought; but God not unfre- 
quently takes his people by surprise, and bestows upon 
them blessings which they never expected to receive. The 
tidings, however, are repeated to the patriarch, and his 
sons assure and re-assure him that it is even as they say. 
Benjamin, as we can readily suppose, steps forth, especially, 
and bears his testimony to the fact, and the rest declare all 
that they have seen and heard. That, however, which 
satisfied Jacob was the sight of the wagons, for “ when he 
saw the wagons,” says the narrative, ‘‘ which Joseph had 
sent to carry him, his spirit revived, and he said, It is 
enough: Joseph my son is yet alive; I will go and see 
him before I die.” (Ver. 27, 28.) 

It is probable that wagons were, at that time, not known 
in Palestine, whence Jacob inferred that these wagons had 
been sent from Egypt, where his sons could not have 
obtained them but in the manner they stated. A common 
kind of wagon, having two wheels, has been found depicted 
on some of the monuments, but these were, no doubt, of a 
superior description, and being covered to screen the 
travellers from the sun, as we may presume they were, 
would be somewhat similar to the tilted wagons of modern 
times. They were, in all probability, drawn by oxen. 

The words of Jacob on seeing these vehicles are par- 
ticularly expressive. ‘It is enough; Joseph my son is 
yet alive: I will go and see him before I die.” Mark 
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how the old man’s spirits are revived! See! how, like 
the eagle, he renews his strength. He almost forgets the 
infirmities of his age, and though the distance is great 
and the journey tedious, yet he will go down into Egypt, 
and there embrace his son. Yes, venerable patriarch, 
thou shalt. God has good things in store for thee even yet. 
Thou shalt see thy son Joseph, and thy last days shall be 
thy happiest and thy best, for the light of heaven shall 
shine upon thy way and gild thy passage to the tomb! 

Preparations for the journey were soon made. The 
tents were struck, the flocks and herds collected, and the 
families of the sons of Jacob gathered together in a group. 
In our own day emigration has become common, and 
many a homestead, revered for generations, is forsaken by 
its occupants for a distant colony. Yet it is no small task 
for the lover of his country to tear himself away from the 
place that gave him birth—from the valleys and the hills, 
where he has been wont to roam—from the scenes rendered 
dear to him by the recollections of his youth; and when, 
at length, the day arrives that must sever him from the 
spot, he almost wishes that he had not resolved to go, and 
would fain, were it possible, reverse his plans. 

Human nature is the same in every age, and Jacob, 
therefore, must have felt, when leaving Hebron, con- 
siderable regret; but then, he was going to see his son, 
and this was the bright stream of light which cheered his 
mind and relieved it of almost every load. To the modern 
emigrant, the prospect of meeting in a far-off land a 
beloved son, and he, too, one supposed to have been dead, 
is so gratifying and joyous, that he will brave even the 
perils of the ocean, and bid adieu to the cliffs of his 
native land, with the hope of realising it; and no wonder, 
then, that the patriarch Jacob was willing, with such a 
prospect before him, to take a journey across the desert 
into a land to him unknown. The hope of seeing Joseph 
made up for every loss, difficulty, and inconvenience. 

His mind, however, was not altogether free from care, 
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and hence, when he came to Beersheba, he offered sacrifices 
to the God of his father Isaac (chap. xlvi, 1), that he 
might obtain a yet more satisfactory assurance that the 
step he was about to take was in accordance with the 
will of Heaven. 

Beersheba was situated at the southern extremity of 
the land of Canaan, and was distant from Hebron about 
twenty-five miles. The words yaw “N2 signify “the 
well of the oath,” and the spot was so called by Abraham, 
because, having digged a well there, he took an oath 
respecting it of Abimelech, king of Gerar. (Gen. xxi. 30, 
31.) There, too, he planted a tree, or grove—one of those 
sacred spots in which it was customary in patriarchal 
times to worship God, and there “he called on the name 
of the Lord.” 

In later times a town of some importance rose up here, 
to which frequent reference is made in the Old Testament, 
but which is nowhere mentioned in the New. The site of 
it was discovered by Dr. Robinson, who, coming from the 
south, observes, ‘“‘ We now felt that the desert was at an 
end. Descending gradually, we came out upon an open, 
undulating country; the shrubs ceased, or nearly so; 
green grass was seen along the lesser water-courses, and 
almost green sward; while the gentle hills, covered in 
ordinary seasons with grass and rich pasture, were burnt 
over with drought. In three quarters of an hour we 
reached Wady es Leba, a wide water-course, or bed of a 
torrent, running here W. S. W., upon whose northern side, 
close upon the bank, are two deep wells, still called Bir 
es Lebas, the ancient Beersheba. We had now entered 
the borders of Palestine.” * 

Here, then—by this sacred grove, planted by his father 
Abraham, and oft times, perhaps, resorted to both by Isaac 
and himself—Jacob built an altar, and offered sacrifices to 
the Lord his God. The spot had by this time, probably, 
assumed the aspect of a natural temple, for the trees 

* «© Researches,” vol. i., p. 301. 
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which Abraham had planted must have attained a con- 
siderable growth, and, if numerous, have formed them- 
selves into a beautiful and lofty arch. We picture to 
ourselves, then, the aged patriarch, surrounded by the 
members of his numerous family, presenting his offerings 
on the altar he had reared. ‘The occasion was an 
important one. He was leaving his country and his 
home, and was about to journey over a dreary desert ; and 
he felt his need of Divine direction, and of more than 
ordinary strength and wisdom. His sons, too, as he had 
by this time ascertained, had been guilty of a foul plot 
against the life of their brother Joseph, and though many 
years had passed away since the commission of that 
abominable deed, yet, up to this period, it had never been 
confessed and mourned over before God in the manner 
which His purity required. Like Job, therefore, who 
offered up burnt offerings for his children daily (Job 
i. 5), Jacob now presented, in the most solemn manner, 
an atonement for his sons, that their sins might be 
forgiven, and that both he and they might henceforth be 
graciously accepted of the Lord. 

That Jacob’s sacrifice was regarded, we infer from the 
circumstance that followed. On the evening of the same 
day, as the narrative seems to imply, ‘God spake unto 
Israel in visions of the night, and said, Jacob, Jacob. 
And he said, Heream I. And He said, I am God, the 
God of thy father: fear not to go down into Egypt; for 
I will there make of thee a great nation: I will go down 
with thee into Egypt; and I will surely bring thee up 
again: and Joseph shall put his hands upon thine 
eyes.” (Chap. xlvi. 2—4.) 

Such an answer as this was just what the patriarch 
required, and, by these assurances of the Divine presence 
and aid, his mind would be greatly cheered. Now he 
knew that his going down into Egypt was in accordance 
with the will of God, that there he should see his beloved 
son, that his posterity would become a great nation, and 
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that Joseph would close his eyes in death; and he 
was, therefore, fully satisfied—all his fears were totally 
removed. 

It is from this event that, according to several recent 
writers, we are to date the commencement of the four 
hundred and thirty years referred to by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, as the period which elapsed 
between the Abrahamic covenant and the giving of the 
law.* To Abraham God said, ‘‘ Know of a surety that 
thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them; and they shall afflict them four 
hundred years; and also that nation, whom they shall 
serve, will I judge: and afterward shall they come out 
with great substance. And thou shalt go to thy fathers 
in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good old age. But 
in the fourth generation they shall come hither again: 
for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full.” (Gen. 
xv. 183—16.) Now it has been very generally supposed 
that the four hundred years of this passage are to be 
reckoned from the birth of Isaac, and that they include 
the sojourn of Abram and his posterity in Canaan as 
well as in Egypt. According to Exod. xii. 40, 41, 
however, it appears that the children of Israel sojourned 
in Egypt only, for upwards of four hundred years, 
for it is there said: ‘‘ Now the sojourning of the chil- 
Iren of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred 
and thirty years. And it came to pass at the end of the 
four hundred and thirty years, even the selfsame day it 
came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out 
from the land of Egypt.” How then is the discrepancy 
to be removed ? 

Almost all commentators have explained it by adopting, 
for the last passage, the reading of the Septuagint, in 
which is inserted the clause xa} év yj Xavaav, ‘and in 


* “ And this I say, that the covenant, that was confirmed before of God in 
Christ, the law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannuls 
that it should make the promise of none effect.” (Gal. iii, 7.) 
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the land of Canaan,” with which reading the Samaritan 
Pentateuch agrees, and which makes the passage to say 
that the sojourning of the children of Israel x Canaan 
and in Egypt was four hundred and thirty years. 

It may appear presumptuous to call in question the 
correctness of an opinion so generally adopted as this, 
yet we cannot but think that this clause has so much the 
appearance of a gloss, that nothing but absolute necessity 
should induce us to retain it It has been said, indeed, 
that the passage, as it stands in the Hebrew, does not imply 
that the sojourn in Egypt was four hundred and thirty 
years, since the clause, ‘‘ who dwelt in Egypt,” should be 
read in a parenthesis. But then, as Bunsen has observed, 
it should have been ‘the children of Jacob, and their 
Jathers,” which 7s the rendering of the Alexandrian text of 
this Septuagint, as well as of the Samaritan version; but 
the reading is so manifestly thrust in to meet a 
difficulty, that it is surprising how it could have been so 
implicity adopted. 

It has been said, however, that the Israelites could not 
have resided in Egypt four hundred and thirty years, as 
the generations from Jacob to Moses, or rather from 
Jacob’s sons to Moses, are but four, embracing a much 
shorter period of time than this, and that, therefore, we 
must conclude that they were not more than half this 
period in that country, or about two hundred and 
fifteen years. To examine this point we shall digress a 
little further. 

And we think that no certain conclusion can be arrived 
at from the genealogies, as it is evident that they were 
not kept with absolute correctness, some of them being 
shorter, others longer. If we take the family of Levi 
through Kohath to Moses, for example, we have but four 
generations, and supposing forty years to elapse between 
one generation and another, we should only get s 
hundred and sixty years: thus— 


— 
“I 
ca 


THE GENEALOGIES. 


Levi 

Kohath, age at the birth of Amram. . « 40 years 
Amram, age at the birth of Moses : e 40m, 
Moses, age at the Exodus (Exod. vii. 4) Ole. 


Total 160 ,, 


But if we take another line—that of Ephraim from 
Shuthelah to Nun, the father of Joshua (see 1 Chron. 
vii. 20—27), we obtain a very different result, as here 
there are, according to Mr. Osburn’s arrangement, which 
has every appearance of correctness, eighteen genera- 
tions. Thus the sons of 


1 Ephraim 10 Beriah his son 
2 Shuthelah (his firstborn 11 Rephah_,, 

Numb. xxvi. 35) 12 Resheph ,, 
3 Bered his son 13 Telah s 
4 Tahath “ 14 Tahan __,, 
6 Eladah 5 15 Laadan __,, 
6 Tahath II 3 16 Ammihud ,, 
7 Zabad x 17 Elishama ,, 
8 Shuthelah II _,, 18 Nun is 
9 Ezer “A 19 Jashua_,, 

Elead * 


It is evident then that, so far as the genealogies are 
concerned, the length of the sojourn must be considered an 
open question, and we adhere to the opinion held by 
many, and supported by the last genealogical line especially, 
that it was not two hundred and fifteen years, as some 
suppose, but four hundred and thirty.} “From the 
juxtaposition,” says Mr. Fairbairn, “of the four hundred 
years, and the fourth generation, in the words to Abraham 


* “¥lead, whom the men of Gath slew, because they came down to take 
away their cattle. And Ephraim their father (t.e. the whole tribe) mourned 
many days, and the brethren (the rest of the tribes) came to comfort him. And 
when he (Ezer) went into his wife, she conceived, and bare a son, and he called 
his name Beriah, because it went evil with his house.””—1 Chron. vii. 21—23. 


+ Bunsen makes the sojourn to last 1440 years! while Lepsius, on the other 
hand, thinks that only about 90 years elapsed between the entrance of Jacob 
into Egypt and the exodus! See ‘‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal History.” vol i., 
and Lepsius’ ‘ Letters,”’ by Horner, p, 475. 
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(Gen. xv. 13—16), the one must be understood as nearly 
equivalent to the other, and the period must consequently 
be regarded as that of the actual residence of the children 
of Israel from the descent of Jacob—not as many, after 
the Septuagint, from the time of Abraham. For the 
shortest genealogies exhibit four generations between that 
period and the exodus. Looking at the genealogical table 
ot Levi (Exod. vi. 16, seq.), a hundred and twenty years 
might not unfairly be taken as an average life-time or 
generation, so that three of these complete, and a part of 
a fourth, would easily make four hundred and thirty. In 
Gal. iii. 17, the law is spoken of as only four hundred and 
thirty years after the covenant with Abraham; but the 
apostle merely refers to. the known historical period, and 
regards the first formation of the covenant with Abraham 
as all one with its final ratification with Jacob.” * Old- 
shausen takes the same view, observing: ‘‘The law seems 
to be dated four hundred and thirty years after Abraham, 
as, according to Exod. xii. 40, that number denotes the 
years that the Israelites passed in Egypt. But in our 
passage mention is plainly made of the number only quite 
cursorily ; St. Paul, therefore, names the number of four 
_ hundred and thirty years, which was well known to the 
Scriptures, which he could do the more easily as he does 
not give accurately the terminus a quo. But the era 
from which he reckons is not so much connected with the 
person of Abraham himself as with the promise; but the 
latter was, as we observed, given to the patriarchs Isaac 
and Jacob also, just as it was to Abraham; St. Paul could, 
therefore, properly count from Jacob also and his entry 
into Egypt.” + 


® «Typology of Scripture,” vol. i., p. 317, note, second edition. 


+ “Commentary on Galatians,” English translation, Clarke, p. 59. Whilst 
these pages were passing through the press we received the admirable work of 
Dr. Kalisch, on ‘‘ Exodus,” just published by Longman and Co., and we find 
that he adopts the same view as we have adyanced above. After stating the 
difficulties connected with the commonly received opinion, Dr. K. observes : 
““The unbiassed and calm critic will, in this dilemma, not hesitate long in 
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Returning from this digression, which we could not 
well avoid, we have now to look at the family of Jacob, 
and to consider the question, by no means an uninteresting 
one, What number of persons went down with him into 
Egypt? In Gen. xlvi. 26, 27, it is said, ‘‘ All the souls 
that came with Jacob into Egypt, which came out of his 
loins, besides Jacob’s sons’ wives, all the souls were 
threescore and six. And the sons of Joseph which were 
born in Egypt were two souls: all the souls of the house 
of Jacob which came into Egypt were threescore and 
ten.” 

The first number, s7xty-siz, is made out as follows—the 
children of Leah (including Dinah) and their descendants, 
together with Hezron and Hamul, sons of Pharez, thirty- 
two; the children of Zilpah and their descendants, 
including the sons of Beriah, Heber, and Malchiel, sezteen ; 
Benjamin, the son of Rachel, and his descendants, eleven ; 
the sons of Bilhah and their descendants, seven. The 
second number, seventy (ver. 27), includes Jacob himself, 
Joseph, and his two sons, who, added to sixty-six, make 
just that number. In that verse, as the reader will 
observe, the phraseology is not as before, ‘all the souls 
which came out of Jacob’s loins,”’ but “all the souls of 
the house of Jacob which came into Egypt.” * 

The reading of the Septuagint in verse 27, which appears 
to have been followed by the martyr Stephen (Acts vil. 14) 
is seventy-five («Blouyxovramévre), but in this number 
five of the grandsons of Joseph were probably reckoned. 
There is, however, an inconsistency in the Septuagint, as, 
in verse 20, it gives the names of seven of Joseph’s 
descendants—sons and grandsons—whilst in verse 27 it 
says, ‘The sons of Joseph which were born to him in the 
land of Egypt were nine souls.” 
arriving at a determined conclusion; he must necessarily decide in favour of 
430 years, as the period of the stay of the Israelites in Egypt, because this 
number is clearly and unmistakeably stated in the sacred text.”—Introduction, 
ai ® The wives of Jacob’s sons are not reckoned. 
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But the question here arises, did all the persons, whose 
names are included in the number sixty-six, literally go 
with Jacob into Egypt, or were some of them born subse- 
quently? From several considerations, as Hengstenberg 
has shown, we must conclude that it was not the intention 
of the writer to furnish a list of the persons who went 
down into Egypt, but rather to give a genealogy of the 
sons’ sons of Jacob. For, first, four sons are given to 
Reuben in this list, whereas from chapter xli. 37, it 
appears that he had but two: two, then, were probably 
born in Egypt. Secondly, Benjamin is said to have ten 
sons, whereas he is, as we have already seen, frequently 
spoken of as but a youth, an expression which could 
scarcely be given to the father of a large family. Thirdly, 
some of the grandsons of Jacob are mentioned in this list 
—Hezron and Hamul, the sons of Pharez, a son of Judah 
(ver. 12), and Heber and Malchiel, the sons of Beriah, a 
son of Asher (ver. 17), whereas it is said (ver. 5), “ And 
the sons of Israel carried Jacob their father, and their 
little ones, in the wagons which Pharaoh had sent to carry 
them.”” Now, if the children of Jacob’s sons were little 
ones, it is cerfain that they could not, at this time, be 
parents. Fourthly, in the genealogical list given in 
Numb. xxvi. no grandsons of Jacob are mentioned 
besides those whvse names are given in Gen. xlvi.; but 
it cannot be supposed that Jacob’s sons had no children 
after they left Canaan and settled in Egypt, yet this must 
have been the case if all that are named were born before 
they went there.* 

If it be said, in answer to these arguments, that the 
language of verse 26 is explicit, we reply, that as it is said 
elsewhere of Levi, that “he was im the loins of father 
Abraham when Melchisedec met him” (Heb. vii. 10), so 
the author of the book of Genesis probably viewed many 
of the grand-children of Jacob. They came down into 


* See Hengstenberg’s “ Genuineness of the Pentateuch,” English trans., vol. 
ii., p. 292. 
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Egypt i their fathers, for even of the sons of Joseph it is 
said (ver. 27), that they came ints Lgypt, although we 
know that they were certainly born there.* 

To the question why seventy persons, in particular, are 
mentioned, as going down into Egypt, the answer is that 
the number seven was a sacred number, “ the signature,”’ 
says Hengstenberg, “of the covenant relationship between 
God and Israel,” and, “by fixing on this covenant number, 
the author intimated that the increase was the covenant 
blessing.” From a small quantity of seed there was to 
spring up a most abundant harvest. 

And now we proceed with the sacred narrative. The 
journey across the desert, from Beersheba to Goshen, would 
necessarily occupy several days; and, under the heat of a 
burning sun, it would be, to the aged patriarch especially, 
wearisome and trying. But, with the prospect before him 
of seeing his long-lost son, he, no doubt, bore the fatigue 
with the greatest fortitude of mind. What, to him, was 
the slow and tedious progress through the wilderness, 
compared with the pleasure which he now anticipated ? 
We do not think much of difficulties when we expect as 
the result of them some extraordinary benefit, and Jacob, 
knowing that he was going down to Egypt under the 
Divine direction, and that when he arrived there his toil 
would be repaid, entered on the journey, and steadily 
pursued it, with a buoyancy of spirit something like that 
of the early years of his life. 

On drawing near to Egypt he sent Judah on before him 
to announce to Joseph his arrival, that Joseph might come 
and meet him at as early a period as possible. And Joseph, 
having received the message of Judah, ‘made ready his 
chariot, and went up to meet Israel his father to Goshen.” 
(Ver. 28, 29.) Genuine love is often impatient and 
longs after the object of its affections with intense desire, 
The filial love of Joseph had never become cold, but, during 

* Compare Deut. x. 22: “Thy fathers went down into Egypt wia (in YD ) 


threescore and ten persons.” 


12 
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his separation from his father, had only waxed more fond 
and tender; and now, though several years had passed 
away since he had seen his father’s face, his whole soul 
yearned after his aged sire, and he made haste to meet him 
and to welcome him to his breast. ; 

According to Josephus and the Septuagint, the place 
where Joseph and his father met was Herodnpolis in the 
land of Rameses. This town (Hpmwv és, the city of 
heroes,) was situated, according to Lepsius and others, 
‘Con the ancient Nile canal, west from Berket é ternsah, 
in the neighbourhood of the valley Seba-Biar.” ‘ Ad- 
joining Seba-Biar, at the west end of the low district, 
lie the ruins which are now called Mukfar, and, farther 
west, those of Aba-Kesheb. The latter are considered by 
El Quatremére, Champollion, Du Bois Agme, and others, 
as the remains of Herodnpolis. I am in favour of those 
at Mukfar.”’ * 

The position, then, of Herodnpolis was nearly opposite 
the head of the Gulf of Suez, in lat. 30° 40’, and, conse- 
quently, on the high road between Heliopolis and the 
desert which Jacob had crossed. Judah, then, we may 
suppose, left his father here and went forward to Heliopolis, 
whence Joseph, on receiving his message, set out imme- 
diately for the city where his father waited for him. That 
he should go in his chariot was only suitable to his exalted 
station; yet it was not for the purpose of display that he 
thus went, but that he might reach the place sooner, and, 
with the swift horses with which he travelled, a few 
hours would be sufficient to usher him into his father’s 
presence. 

The meeting was a most affecting one. Joseph “fell on 
his father’s neck, and wept on his neck a good while.” 
For some moments no words were uttered, the deep 
emotions of which both Joseph and his father were the 
subjects forbidding their lips to speak; but at length the 
silence was broken by Jacob, who said, scarcely knowing, 


* Lepsius’s ‘‘ Letters,” etc. Bohn’s edition, p. 435. 
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perhaps, what he said, “Now let me die, since I have 
seen thy face, because thou art yet alive.” (Ver. 30.) 

This desire of Jacob’s has been considered indicative of 
a high tone of piety. His best affections were, after all, 
in heaven. What his views of a future state were, we 
cannot tell, but his words imply that they were sufficiently 
clear and definite to lead him to aspire after its happiness 
and quiet. He was willing to leave even Joseph himself 
that he might enter on the joys of immortality, for he saw 
by faith a brighter world than this, and, now that he had 
seen his son, he longed to enter it, and be at rest. 

And there, indeed, joys did await him. He had 
experienced the pleasure of meeting his beloved Joseph, 
but there he would meet with his beloved Rachel, with 
Abraham, and with Isaac; and there he would see a more 
glorious vision than that which he beheld at Haran, when 
there appeared before him a ladder reaching from earth to 
heaven, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon it. 

But the time of his departure was not yet come. There 
remained for him a few more years on earth, during which 
he was to enjoy the society of J oseph, and to witness 
additional displays of the goodness of the providence of 
God. Heaven has more in reserve for God’s people than 
they anticipate or expect. It gilds their path with light, 
and ofttimes that path is brightest at its close, even as the 
sun, when about to set, is more brilliant and glorious than 
in any previous part of the day. 

After this interview with his father, Joseph turned to his 
brethren, and told them that he should now go and inform 
Fheraoh of their arrival, and would tell him that they 
were shepherds, and that they had brought their flocks and 
their herds with them from the land of Canaan. ‘ And,” 
he observed, “‘ it shall come to pass, when Pharaoh shall call 
you, and shall say, What is your occupation ? that ye shall 
suy, Thy servants’ trade hath been about cattle from our 
youth up even until now, both we, and also our fathers: 
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that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen ; for every shepherd 
is an abomination unto the Egyptians.” (Ver. 33, 34.) 

That Joseph should inform Pharaoh of the arrival of his 
family was essential to the welfare of the State. The king 
had, it is true, granted permission for them to come; but 
he must determine in what part of the country they should 
reside, and must, therefore, be made acquainted with the 
fact of their arrival. 

It was Joseph’s wish that they should settle in the land 
of Goshen, and that, probably, on the following grounds: 
First, because they possessed considerable quantities of 
cattle, and that part of the country was most suitable 
for pasturage. Secondly, because, for reasons which we 
shall hereafter mention, an antipathy towards shepherds 
existed among the Egyptians, and in Goshen they would 
be less exposed to an hostile feeling which the Egyptians 
might be disposed to manifest. And, thirdly, because it 
was expected by Joseph that the day would come when 
they, or their descendants, would return to Canaan, and 
from Goshen it would be far easier to return than from any 
other portion of the land of Egypt. 

The pastoral habits of Joseph’s brethren were formed from 
their youth up. That they were to some extent acquainted 
with the pursuit of agriculture is not improbable, as they 
must have cultivated the soil of Canaan partially, to obtain 
the necessaries of life. But their principal business had 
been the tending of their flocks and herds on the plains, 
and in the valleys which surrounded Hebron. With 
everything connected with the duties of a shepherd they 
were, therefore, perfectly familiar, whilst the culture of 
the land, especially as the art was practised in Egypt, 
would, to them, be comparatively strange. We perceive, 
then, at once, the reason why Joseph directed them to 
reply to Pharaoh, should he ask them concerning their 
occupation, that they were shepherds, and the result, he 
hoped, would be, that they would be permitted to reside 
in the land of Goshen. 
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That Pharaoh would propose to them such a question, 
Joseph knew was highly probable. By reasonable men 
every one is expected to have an occupation of some kind, 
and the king of Egypt would naturally conclude that this 
was the case with Joseph’s brethren. But he would also 

expect that, for the asylum granted them, they would be 
willing to render him some kind of service. Whilst pro- 
moting their own interests, they would be expected to 
promote those of the monarch also, Pharaoh, then, would 
inquire what they could do, in order that, in some way, he 
might avail himself of their abilities, 

Leaving, then, his father and his brethren at the city 
of Herodnpolis, Joseph returned to the capital to inform 
Pharaoh of their arrival. It gave J oseph no little pleasure 
to appear before the king with this information; for he 
was not ashamed of his family, shepherds though they 
were. And Pharaoh received the intelligence with satis- 
faction. He and his court were gratified when they heard 
that Joseph’s brethren had come, and, now that his father 
also had arrived, there would, no doubt, be, in the palace 
of the monarch, still greater joy, and Joseph would receive 
many congratulations. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SETTLEMENT IN GOSHEN. 


On a rock-tomb in Beni-hassan there is a picture, eight 
feet long and one foot and a half high, representing a 
number of foreigners with their asses, baggage, lyres, 
and weapons, who have come into Egypt, and who are 
presented to the king. The date of this picture is some- 
what earlier than the times of Joseph, as the king is Sesor- 
tasen IT., of the twelfth dynasty ; but it no doubt represents 
a family of emigrants who come to seek a home in the 
country, and it illustrates, therefore, the scene which now 
presents itself before us. 

Having informed Pharaoh of the arrival of his family, 
Joseph subsequently took five of his brethren and presented 
them to the king. (Chap. xlvii, 2.) These were, probably, 
the five eldest, and appeared before Pharaoh as the repre- 
sentatives of the family. They were received with favour, 
and, as Joseph had anticipated, Pharaoh asked them of their 
occupation, when they replied as Joseph had instructed 
them, preferring a request that they might be permitted 
to reside in the land of Goshen. 

One of the reasons why Joseph wished that his family 
should reside in that part of country was, as we have 
seen, that “every shepherd” was ‘“ an abomination to the 
Egyptians.” 

That such was the case there is abundant evidence 
“The artists,” says Wilkinson, “both of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, delighted on all occasions in representing shepherds 
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dirty and unshaven; and at Beni-hassen and the tombs 
near the pyramids of Ghizeh, we find them caricatured as 
a deformed, unseemly race.” So far was this hatred carried 
that there have been found papyrus sandals, in the in- 
terior of which a shepherd is represented, so that an 
Egyptian, in putting his foot upon a sandal, puts it upon 
a shepherd. 

But whence did this antipathy to shepherds on the part 
of the Egyptians arise? Simply, as we think, from the 
fact that shepherds belonged to the fourth or lowest caste 
of the people, and that many shepherds were nomads 
who were constantly making inroads on the territories of 
others, and committing depredations on their property and 
persons. ‘The pastors,’ says Wilkinson, ‘ who were 
divided into different classes, consisted of oxherds, shep- 
herds, goatherds, swineherds, and others, whose occupa- 
tion was to tend the herds of the rich in the pastures 
during the grazing season, and to prepare the provender 
required for them when the waters of the Nile covered 
the irrigated lands. They were looked upon by the rest 
of the Egyptians as a degraded class, who followed a 
disgraceful employment; and it is not surprising that 
Pharaoh should have treated the Jews with that contempt 
which it was customary for every Egyptian to feel towards 
shepherds. Nor can we wonder at Joseph’s warning his 
brethren on their arrival of this aversion of the Egyptians, 
who, he assured them, considered ‘every shepherd an 
abomination;” and, from his recommending them to 
request they might dwell in the land of Goshen, we may 
conclude it was with a view to avoid, as much as possible, 
those who were not shepherds like themselves, or to 
obtain a settlement in lands peculiarly adapted for pas- 
ture.’’* 

«There is no proof, however,” as Heeren observes, 
“that this disgrace attached to those cultivators, who, 
being proprietors of the land, made the tending and 

® “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. ii., pp. 15, 16. 
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breeding of cattle their business. Black cattle were by 
no means unclean in Egypt; the cow was sacred to Isis, 
and oxen generally served for food and sacrifice; it is not, 
therefore, likely that the management of them should 
have caused defilement. It was not so much the keeping 
of cattle—which in fact was indispensable with agri- 
culture—as the nomad life which was directly opposed 
to the views and policy of the ruling caste.’’* 

This explanation of the fact that shepherds were an 
abomination to the Egyptians, we consider amply suffi- 
cient. A similar state of things exists wherever society 
is divided into distinctly marked castes, as in India, and 
the East generally. But an opinion, entertained by 
Wilkinson and others, has been frequently advanced by 
commentators on Genesis—that the hatred of shepherds 
arose chiefly from the fact that the Hyksos, a race of 
shepherds, had, previous to the times of Joseph, occupied 
Egypt, where they committed great cruelties, and destroyed 
almost all the existing monuments. 

Now we do not think this supposed invasion of the 
Hyksos had anything to do with it, for we believe that, 
as we have already. stated, it was during the reign of the 
shepherd kings that’Jacob and his family came into Egypt, 
an opinion held by Heeren, who observes, that the ‘‘ favour- 
able reception of Joseph’s family, leading a shepherd’s 
life, will be certainly most explicable during the sway of 
a shepherd-dynasty.” Supposing that the Hyksos had 
been previously driven out of Egypt, it is scarcely pro- 
bable that the king would have allowed a number of 
shepherds, coming from the very country to which the 
Hyksos fled, to settle in the land. Such a course would 
have been perilous to the interests of the State, and would 
have excited universal suspicion and alarm; so that we 
are led, on this as well as on other grounds, to reject the 
opinion as quite untenable. 

The request of Joseph’s brethren was granted. ‘The 


“ Ancient Nations of Africa,” vol, ii. English translation. 
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land of Egypt,” said Pharaoh to Joseph, ‘‘is before thee; 
in the best of the land make thy father and brethren to 
dwell; in the land of Goshen let them dwell: and if 
thou knowest any men of activity among them, then make 
them rulers over my cattle.” (Ver. 5, 6.) 

This ready compliance of the monarch with their 
wishes implies that he was a man of a noble and 
generous disposition, who could sympathise with others 
in distress, and who was touched with the affecting story 
that the famine was sore in the land of Canaan. And 
now a beautiful scene is described by the historian, on 
which, before we inquire further respecting Goshen, we 
must for a moment look. 

After the interview of the five brethren with Pharaoh, 
Joseph brought his father, and presented Aim also to the 
king. As Jacob was probably left at Herodnpolis, Joseph 
doubtless went for him to that city, and brought him, 
perhaps in his own chariot, or, it may be, had him carried 
in a palanquin, to Heliopolis. And what an honour 
would he deem it to introduce his aged sire to Pharaoh! 
Justly might he be proud of such a sire, and justly, on 
the other hand, might Jacob be proud of such a son. 
How little did they think, at one time, that they should 
ever stand together in the presence of one of the greatest 
monarchs of the earth ! ; 

It is highly probable that Pharaoh received Jacob in 
his own palace, and in some state apartment of consider- 
able beauty. The king, we may suppose, is seated on a 
kind of throne, and arrayed in some of the vestments of 
royalty, when the aged patriarch enters into his presence 
leaning on the arm of his beloved son. How venerable 
his appearance! Mark those silver locks! Observe that 
open countenance! Survey that noble form! The monarch, 
struck with admiration, rises up to welcome the old man, 
and the aged patriarch blesses Pharaoh—it is no ordinary 
and unmeaning salutation, but a real blessing, a prayer 
to God for his happiness and welfare; and the king 
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then asks, “ How many are the days of the years of thy 
life?”? (See ver, 7, 8.) 

The question was, no doubt, proposed in consequence of 
the indications of extreme old age visible in Jacob’s form. 
The sight of a very old man naturally awakens curiosity, 
and we feel, almost instinctively, a wish to know how old 
he really is. Nor is it ever thought improper to ask an 
old man of his age, for such a man has no disposition to 
conceal the truth, but considers it an honour, rather, that 
he has attained to years so ripe. In this, as in some other 
respects, old age is a second childhood, for both old men 
and children are generally proud to tell their age. 

Exceedingly striking is the patriarch’s reply: “The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and 
thirty years: few and evil have the days of the years of 
my life been, and have not attained to the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers.” (Ver. 9.) Jacob viewed 
life as a journey—a pilgrimage, from this world to a 
better, whence St. Paul, referring to him and to the 
patriarchs generally, observes, ‘‘These all died in the 
faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth.” (Heb. xi. 13.) And well might Jacob 
make this confession ; for his life, like the lives of Abraham 
and Isaac, had indeed been a pilgrimage. When compara- 
tively a youth he went from Canaan to Padan-aram, 
where he remained several years in the service of his 
uncle Laban; thence he returned to Hebron with his 
wives, his children, and his flocks; and now he had come 
with all his family into Egypt, to spend, as he hoped, the 
remainder of his days in peace. 

It is the lot of some men to lead a wandering and 
unsettled life, to have no abode on earth in any one 
locality, but to be constantly, or very frequently, journeying 
from place to place; it is the lot of others to obtain a 
permanent habitation in some one spot, perhaps beautiful 
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and romantic, from which they never wander but for a 
comparatively short time. But both are pilgrims—these, 
as wellas those; for man, everywhere, is on his journey to 
the grave. He may build splendid mansions and possess 
large estates, and he may call the domain where he resides 
his home, and may cling to it with the fondest affections of 
his heart; but his home it is not, for, willingly or 
unwillingly, he must one day quit it, and become the 
occupant of a narrow tomb. There is no home for man on 
earth: his true home isin the better land, and to that home 
he should aspire, in the spirit of a pilgrim seeking rest. 

But Jacob viewed his life not as a pilgrimage only, but 
as comparatively short, and also evil. He was now a 
hundred and thirty years old, but he had not attained the 
age of his fathers, Abraham having died at the age of a 
hundred and seventy-five, and Isaac at the age of a hun- 
dred and eighty, whilst, in comparison with those of their 
ancestors before the flood, even their ages were but as a few 
years. And Jacob’s days had been evil as well as few; 
days of sorrow, calamity, and trial, such as it is not the 
lot of many to pass through. See him in his youth, hated 
by his brother Esau ; in his early manhood, oppressed and 
wronged by his kinsman Laban ; in later years, bereft of 
his beloved Rachel ; and, later still, well nigh overwhelmed 
by the loss of his favourite son J oseph. Yet it was not by 
way of murmuring at the dispensations of Divine Provi- 
dence that the patriarch thus spake, but rather that 
Pharaoh might understand why he appeared older, as 
probably he did, than he really was. 

The narratives of the Bible are distinguished for their 
previty. Some further conversation, probably, passed 
between Jacob and the king, but it is not recorded, for we 
are told only that Jacob again blessed Pharaoh, and then 
retired. The interview was short, but it was full of 
interest, and both the beginning and the close of it was 
marked with a benediction. 

Joseph’s next business was to place his father and his 
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brethren in the land of Goshen. The settlement of so 
large a family in a new locality may appear to us a work 
of difficulty, but it must be remembered that the sons of 
Jacob had been long accustomed to a nomadic life, and that 
they would soon, therefore, erect their tents, and become 
as much at home in Goshen as they had been in the land 
of Canaan. It is to be observed, however, that Joseph 
himself superintended their arrangements, and that, after 
they were settled, “he nourished his father, and his 
brethren, and all his father’s household, with bread.” 
(Ver. 11, 12.) His was not a momentary love, warm and 
passionate at the first impulse, but presently subsiding and 
growing cold: it was a genuine affection, welling up from 
the deep fountain of the heart, and flowing in a constant 
and uninterrupted stream. His father and his brethren 
were dear to him as his own life, and at his own expense, 
out of the stores with which Providence had so greatly 
blessed him, he provided for their necessities during the 
remaining years of dearth. 

The locality of Goshen has already been indicated. «It 
lay along the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, on the east of the 
Delta, and was the part of Egypt nearest Palestine. This 
tract is now comprehended in the modern province Esh- 
Shurkiyeh, which extends from the neighbourhood of Abu 
Zabel to the sea, and from the desert to the former Tanaic 
branch of the Nile, thus including also the valley of the 
ancient canal. If the Pelusiac arm, as is commonly 
assumed, were navigable for fleets in ancient times, the 
Israelites were probably confined to its eastern bank ; but 
if we are at liberty to suppose that the stream was never 
much larger than the present, then they may have spread 
themselves out upon the Delta beyond, until restrained by 
larger branches of the Nile.” * 

That it extended to the borders of Arabia is intimated 


® Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches,” vol. i., p, 76. Mr. Osburn contends that 
Goshen was the Delta. It probably included the Delta, but it included much 
more. See the “ Monumental History of Egypt,” vol. ii., p. 99. 
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by the fact that the LXX designate it Tecéu ’ApaBlas 
(Gen. xlv. 10.) In Gen. xlvii. 11, it is identified with 
the land of Rameses, but this name it did not actually 
bear until a subsequent period, when kings, so called, of 
the XIXth dynasty, reigned in Egypt, and when the 
Israelites built for them, in the same locality, treasure- 
cities, Pithom and Raamses. (Exod. i. 11.) 

Mr. Osburn states that the name “‘Goshen” is Egyptian, 
and signifies ‘‘the land of flowers.” Accordingly, it is 
designated ‘the best of the land,” a description which 
applies to the district we have mentioned. ‘During my 
stay in Cairo,” says Dr. Robinson, ‘‘I made many inquiries 
respecting this district, to which the uniform reply was 
that it was considered as the best province of Egypt. 
Wishing to obtain more definite information, I ventured to 
request of Lord Prudhoe, with whom the Pasha was under- 
stood to be on a very friendly footing, to obtain for me a 
statement of the valuation of the provinces of Egypt. 
This, as he afterwards informed me, could not well be 
done; but he had ascertained that the province of the 
Shurkiyeh bears the highest valuation, and yields the 
largest revenue. He had himself just returned from an 
excursion to the lower parts of this province, and confirmed, 
from his own observation, the reports of its fertility. This 
arises from the fact that it is intersected by canals, while 
the surface of the land is less elevated above the level of 
the Nile than in other parts of Egypt; so that it is more 
easily irrigated. There are here more flocks and herds 
than anywhere else in Egypt; and, also, more fishermen.” 

Whether these canals existed in the times of Joseph is, 
however, doubtful, so that the fertility of Goshen is not to 
be attributed to this cause solely. Its proximity to the 
Mediterranean on the one hand, and to the Gulf of 
Heroénpolis on the other, would naturally tend to bring 
down upon it more frequent rains, which, according to the 
writer above quoted, we accordingly find to be the case. 
‘The rains,”’ he observes, ‘‘ usually fall here in December 
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and January, and extend sometimes into March and April.” 
Nor is the soil, even of the desert parts of the district, 
sandy, but consists of a hard gravel, on which numerous 
herbs and shrubs grow plentifully, affording food for large 
quantities of sheep and goats.* 

This, then, was the country in which Jacob and his sons 
were allowed to settle. They first pitched their tents, in 
all probability, in the neighbourhood of Herodnpolis, 
whence they gradually extended their habitations to the 
vicinity of the Delta. In the same locality Pharaoh’s 
cattle were pastured, and as his stock increased by the sale 
of food to his subjects (Gen. xlvii. 17, 18), he would 
necessarily require additional herdsmen, and would be 
glad, therefore, of the help afforded him by Joseph’s 
brethren. In this way we are to explain his request to 
Joseph: ‘If thou knowest any men of activity among 
them, then make them rulers over my cattle.” In an 
open country, like Goshen, it would be necessary that 
cattle should be herded with the greatest care, and ‘‘men 
of activity”? were, therefore, requisite for the task; for 
indolent and inactive men would have allowed them to 
stray and to fall into the hands of wandering marauders. 
Those, then, of Joseph’s brethren, whom he could best 
trust, were appointed to the work, and made, not common 
herdsmen, but overseers of the cattle, responsible to 
Pharaoh for their proper care and management. 

Years rolled on; the famine ceased ; and Egypt, together 

® “‘Goshen,” observes Hengstenberg, ‘‘ comprised a tract of country very 
various in its nature. A great part of it was barren land, suitable only for the 
pasturage of cattle. Yet it had, also, very fruitful districts, so that it embraced 
in itself the peculiarities of Arabia and Egypt. To it belonged a part of the 
land on the eastern shore of the T'anitic branch of the Nile; also, the whole of 
the Pelusiac branch, with both its banks, which, as late as in the time of 
Alexander the Great, was navigable—through it his fleet passed into Egypt— 
but it is now almost entirely filled up with the sand of the desert, while the 
Tanitic arm, being further removed from the desert, has sustained itself better. 
Between the two branches of the Pelusiac canal lies the island of Mycephoris, 
which, in ancient times, was inhabited by the Calasiries, or a part of th» 
military caste. Of this island Ritter says, “At this present time it is a well 
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with surrounding countries, returned, as we may suppose, 
to its ordinary state of fertility and productiveness. The 
family of Jacob did not, however, go back to Canaan, but 
‘dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the country of Goshen, 
and had possessions therein, and grew and multiplied 
exceedingly.” (Ver. 27.) They probably built permanent 
habitations, and adopted, to some extent, the manners and 
customs of the Egyptians. To the north-east of Cairo 
there exist to this day large heaps of mounds, which some 
suppose to be the sites of the dwellings occupied by the 
Israelites, and which the Arabs call ‘‘ Tell el Thud—Jews’ 
hills,” or “‘ Turbeh el Thud—Jews’ graves.” Dr. Robinson 
says, indeed, that these mounds, even if their name has 
any historical foundation, ‘‘ can only be referred back to 
the period of the Ptolemies, in the centuries immediately 
before the Christian era, when great numbers of Jews 
resorted to Egypt and erected a temple at Leontopolis.” 
But whether this be so or not, the fact that Jacob’s family 
abode in this locality is certain, and Robinson’s opinion 
respecting these mounds may, after all, admit of question. 

A remarkable circumstance alluded to in 1 Chron. vii. 
21—23, shows that, whilst the Israelites were in Egypt 
(though the occurrence took place long after the death 
of Joseph), some of them fell into the habits of the tribes 
around them, for it appears from that passage, that 
several of the descendants of Ephraim made an incursion 
on the inhabitants of Gath, for the purpose of carrying 
away their cattle, and, in making the attempt, were slain. 
Gath, which was “one of the five cities of the Philistines, 
and lay near the confines of Judah, on the road from 
Eleutheropolis to Gaza,” was considerably distant from 
the land of Goshen; but these descendants of Ephraim 
were daring enough to venture, in company perhaps with 
others of a like spirit, upon an expedition of plunder 
into that neighbourhood; for ‘the oriental nomades,” 
observes Dr. Kitto, “are not such persons as those shep- 
herds, known in poetry, who pass their time in harm- 
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lessly piping by the water-brooks. They are rather men 
of war from their youth—skilful in the use of arms, and 
power to use them—and who consider no undertaking 
more lawful, or even more honourable, than an expedition 
for the purpose of plundering the flocks and herds 
belonging to the inhabitants of towns, or even to other 
pastoral tribes, which may not happen to be on terms of 
strict alliance with their own. That the expedition of 
the pastoral Ephraimites against the Gathites was of this 
nature, we think highly probable; and we really cannot 
see the necessity for supposing that the Hebrew herds- 
men were different from other Asiatic nomades, and 
influenced by a class of ideas concerning property which 
we, with our different habits, think they ought to 
entertain, but which are quite unknown to the desert 
shepherds of the East.’’* 

But the incursion cost the parties their lives, and 
brought deep sorrow on the house of Ephraim; for 
conduct of this kind is ever attended with peril, and in 
modern, as in ancient times, is generally followed by 
some sad calamity. We have introduced the circum- 
stance here, because of the light it casts on the manner 
of life pursued by the Israelites in Goshen, though, as no 
other occurrence of a like nature is anywhere related, 
we may suppose that such incursions on their neighbours’ 
territory, by the descendants of the house of Jacob, were 
not frequent. 

To return to the personal history of the patriarch. He 
lived, after his descent into Egypt, seventeen years, during 
which period he no doubt enjoyed much of the society of 
his son Joseph. He once thought that he should end his 
days in sorrow, but the cloud which then hung over his 
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head, and rendered his prospects dark and gloomy, had at 
length burst, pouring upon him blessings of which he 
had no previous conception. He had been conducted by 
the hand of Providence into Egypt; had embraced his 
long-lost son; had been kindly nourished during the 
years of famine; and had seen his posterity multiply 
around him, an earnest of the promise that he should 
become a great nation. And who can doubt that this 
change of circumstances had the effect of lengthening his 
life? If he had remained much longer in Canaan—if 
the mysterious dispensation through which he was called 
to pass had not closed when it did, his enfeebled frame 
would probably have soon sunk under the weight it had to 
bear; but, in Egypt, he renewed his strength, and, contrary 
to his own expectations, his life was considerably prolonged. 
But, towards the close of the seventeen years, the 
old man felt his end approaching, and he sent, therefore, 
for Joseph that he might communicate to him his wish 
relative to the place of his sepulture. Though the 
years of famine were past, Joseph yet occupied the post 
of Governor of Egypt, but, on receiving this message, 
he immediately obeyed it, and soon appeared at his 
father’s side. There are few scenes more affecting than 
those in which children—sons or daughters—are seen 
attending on their aged parents, as those parents are 
approaching the confines of the grave. Who so proper 
as a son to sooth the dying pillow of a father; to listen 
to, and to fulfil, his last requests? Joseph, doubtless, 
felt it an honour to visit his father on so solemn an 
occasion, and Jacob rejoiced that his beloved son was 
there. And he said unto him, “If now I have found 
grace in thy sight, put, I pray thee, thy hand under 
my thigh, and deal kindly with me; bury me not, I 
pray thee, in Egypt: but I will lie with my fathers; 
and thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, and bury me in 
~ their burying place.” (Ver. 29, 30.) 
This mode of taking an oath was adopted at # much 
13 
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earlier period (see Gen. xxiv. 2), and, without entering 
into any discussion on the subject, we may observe, that 
it probably had reference to the sacred rite of circum- 
cision, by which the person talemg the oath bound himself 
to the fulfilment of his promise or obligation. But, 
why was Jacob so anxious to be buried in his father’s 
sepulchre? Would not Egypt have afforded him as quiet 
a resting place as Canaan? It is not difficult to answer 
these inquiries. There is, we know, a very general 
desire implanted in the human breast to be interred, 
after death, by the side of relatives and friends; and 
hence, family vaults and family sepulchres are found in 
almost every portion of the world. Man’s social feelings 
cling to him to the last, and to be buried among strangers 
in a strange land, is a thought on which he seldom likes 
to dwell. Jacob might, perhaps, have had a sepulchre 
granted him in one of the rock tombs ot Beni-hassan, 
or in one of the stupendous pyramids of Ghizeh; but 
he preferred as his burial-place the cave of Machpelah, 
where lay the bones of Abraham and Isaac. 

And he had an additional reason for desiring to be 
buried there He knew, by faith, that his posterity 
would one day return to Canaan. He felt assured that 
Egypt would not be their permanent abode, but that 
they would go back to the land which God had given 
to Abraham, and to his seed, for an inheritance. On 
this account, then, he wished to be carried there and 
interred; because it was to be the future home of his 
descendants for many generations; and, perhaps, he 
thought that his posterity would be the more willing to 
leave Egypt for Canaan because the latter was the resting 
place of his remains. 

With his father’s request Joseph promised to comply. 
A bare promise, however, was not enough for Jacob, and 
he required therefore an oath, saying, “ Swear unto me,” 
and Joseph did so. (Ver. 31.) The patriarch perceived, 
perhaps, that difficulties might arise in the accomplish- 
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ment of this object, and consequently he bound Joseph, 
in this solemn manner, to carry his dying wish into 
execution. He thought too, as we may suppose, that 
Pharaoh would the more readily comply with the request of 
Joseph to go and bury his father in Canaan, when he knew 
that he had sworn to him that he should be buried there. 

The oath having been taken, the mind of Jacob was 
at rest, ‘‘and Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s 
head.” This passage is rendered by the LXX, “Ka} 
mpooextyycev lopana ext Td dxpoy THe £4B00v adrod, which 
words are literally quoted by the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, who observes, ‘By faith Jacob, when he was 
dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph; and worshipped, 
(leaning) upon the top of his staff.” (Heb. xi. 21.) 
The word 7H will bear the sense either of staff or 
bed’s head, according to the pointing, and accordingly 
the LXX adopted the former, whilst our translators 
preferred the latter. Jacob was at this time confined 
to his bed, and, as he reclined upon his pillow, he 
bowed his head as an act of worship, giving thanks to 
God for the assurance he had received that his bones 
should rest in the sepulchre of his fathers. Or, we may 
suppose, that this act of devotion was performed in this 
way—that the aged patriarch sat up on his bed, and 
supported himself by the staff which he had been wont 
to carry during his pilgrimage through life. Each of 
these views is consistent with the passage, nor is it » 
material which of them we adopt. Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, 
and Oldshausen adopt the former; Macknight, Stuart, 
and others prefer the latter. 

It should be observed, that this act of worship is 
referred, in the epistle to the Hebrews, to the occasion on 
which Jacob blessed the sons of Joseph. We must 
suppose, therefore, as Macknight remarks, that Jacob wor- 
shipped twice, leaning upon the top of his staff, and that 
in giving the account of the blessing of Joseph’s sons, 
Moses may have omitted that circumstance, thinking it 
unnecessary to mention it more than once. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BLESSING OF EPHRAIM AND MANASSEH. 


Tu aged patriarch still survived even after the inter- 
view with Joseph to which we have referred; but his 
maladies continued: to increase, and, “after these things,” 
a messenger came to Joseph, informing him that Jacob 
his father was sick; and taking with him his two sons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim, he hastened again into his 
father’s presence. (Chap. xlviii. 1.) 

Manasseh and Ephraim were now young men. They 
were born before the years of famine, so that they must 
have been nearly thirty years of age. And they had 
been brought up, not like the sons of Jacob, but as 
Egyptian princes, amid the splendours of a court, having 
lived, no doubt, with their mother Asenath and their 
father Joseph, in a style of elegance suitable to the 
dignity of the family to which they were allied. We 
cannot suppose, however, that they had never, ere this, 
been introduced to Jacob, for ofttimes, probably, had 
they visited the old man, and ofttimes had he spoken to 
them of the Lord God of their fathers. But now Joseph 
took them into his father’s presence, that they might 
receive his dying benediction, and hear from his lips, 
once more, his testimony respecting the Divine goodness 
and mercy. Such an interview would tend to wean 
their affections from Egypt, and to induce them to cast 
in their lot with the members of the chosen race. 

Intelligence was conveyed to Jacob that his son 
Joseph was about to visit him, and ‘Israel strengthened 
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himself and sat upon the bed.” He was refreshed by the 
prospect of another interview with his son, and forget- 
ting, for a moment, his infirmities, he prepared himself 
for the pleasing task of conversing with him again. 

And no sooner had Joseph entered his apartment, than 
the mind of the patriarch referred to one of the most 
memorable incidents of his earlier life. He thought of 
the two events which occurred at Luz, but more 
particularly of the second, where, after the sad circum- 
stances that took place at Shechem, he built an altar 
and called it El-beth-el, because there God appeared to 
him when he fled from the face of his brother Esau, 
and where he was subsequently favoured with a remark- 
able manifestation of the Divine presence and glory. 
““God Almighty,” said he to Joseph, ‘appeared to me 
at Luz, in the land of Canaan, and blessed me, and said 
unto me, Behold I will make thee fruitful and multiply 
thee, and I will make of thee a multitude of people; 
and will give this land to thy seed after thee for a 
possession.” (Ver. 34. comp. chap. xxxv. 6—12.) To 
this promise the patriarch alluded because he now saw 
that it was beginning to be accomplished. His family 
were already multiplying. His posterity was even now 
a multitude of people. And his desire was that the 
sons of Joseph should be incorporated into that family. 
They were members of it already in one sense; but he 
wished to have them reckoned in it, not as his grandsons, 
but as his sons, and, as such, to share in the privileges 
which would be conferred on his own children. 

He now, therefore, formally adopted them. ‘‘ And 
now,” said he, “thy two sons Ephraim and Manasseh, 
which were born unto thee in the land of Egypt, are 
mine; as Reuben and Simeon they shall be mine. And 
thy issue, which thou begettest after them, shall be thine, 
and shall be called after the name of their brethren in 
their inheritance.” (Ver. 5,6.) That Joseph ever had 
any other children does not appear; but as Jacob knew 
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not but that he might have, and that this his purpose 
might be clearly understood, he ordained that they 
should be considered Joseph’s own children, whilst, 
from this time forth, Ephraim and Manasseh were to be 
considered his. 

By this act Jacob gave to Joseph the rights of primogeni- 
ture. Those rights belonged preperly to Reuben, but by 
his licentious conduct he had unhappily forfeited them, 
and now, therefore, they were transferred to Joseph. 
Jacob himself possessed the birth-right, for Esau sold it to 
him for a mess of pottage; and, having authority to do so, 
he took it from his eldest son, and gave it to one who was 
several years younger. 

The privileges of the birth-right were two—authority 
over the junior branches of the family (see Gen. xxv. 23; 
xxvii, 29; and 2 Chron. xxi. 8), and a double portion of 
the inheritance or estate. (See Deut. xxi. 17.) The first of 
these privileges was not, however, given to the family of 
Joseph, but was transferred to that of Judah (see Gen. 
xlix. 10; 1 Chron. v. 2); the second was given to him, 
for a portion of the land of Canaan was ultimately allotted 
to each of his two sons. (See Josh. xvi. 5; and xvii. 1.) 
It is affirmed by Jahn and others that the priesthood also 
belonged to the firstborn, and that this was transferred 
from Reuben to Levi; butit was not in the stead of the 
family of Reuben that the Levites were set apart to the 
service of God, but in the stead of the firstborn of all the 
tribes of Israel. (Numb. iii. 12—18; and vii. 18.) A 
law was enacted that the firstborn of each family should, 
be holy unto the Lord, but instead of being personally 
employed in the immediate service of the tabernacle, that 
duty was made to devolve upon the Levites. Nor was it 
to the priesthood that even they were appointed,* for that 
office was given to Aaron only and his sons. The fact is, 

© The appointment of the Levites was “ to do the service of the tabernacle ” ; 
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that the priesthood belonged to the whole of the Israelites, 
for they were emphatically ‘a nation of priests”; but 
inasmuch as they could not all maintain that purity which 
was essential for ministering before the Lord, Aaron and 
his sons were consecrated to the priests’ office, and were 
the representatives of the whole nation, the high priest, in 
particular, bearing the names of all the tribes on his 
breastplate when he went into the holiest place. 

That Joseph should have a double portion of the inheri- 
tance, and that each of his sons should be reckoned among 
the tribes of Israel, was a distinguished privilege. How 
much better was it for them that they should obtain pos- 
sessions in the land of Canaan than in the land of Egypt! 
Had they retained their alliance with the house of Poti- 
pherah, their names would probably have sunk into obli- 
vion, whereas, now they are known throughout the world, 
and will be known to the very end of time. Nor were 
they benefited by the change in a temporal point of view 
only, but also in a spiritual one, for they and their 
posterity were preserved from idolatry, and brought up to 
worship, not Ra, or Nerra, but the Lord Jehovah, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The recollection of what took place at Bethel or Luz 
naturally led the patriarch to think of his beloved Rachel, 
the mother of that son who now stood before him. It 
was shortly after the event to which he had just referred 
that, having journeyed from Bethel to Ephrath, Rachel 
gave birth to Benjamin, but, in the pangs of travail, died. 


“ So swift trod sorrow on the heels of joy.” 


And Jacob said, ‘As for me, when I came from Padan, 
Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan, in the way, 
when yet there was but a little way to come unto 
Ephrath: and I buried her there in the way of Ephrath, 
the same is Bethlehem.” (Ver. 7.) The loss of Rachel 
was a severe stroke to Jacob, for he loved her tenderly, 
and her memory was enshrined within his breast to the 
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very close of life. But why did he allude to the place 
of her burial? Perhaps, that he might awaken in the 
mind of Joseph and his sons a reverence for the spot. 
It was not situated in the field of Machpelah, it is true; 
but it was in Canaan, and not very far distant from that 
field, and to endear Canaan to his posterity was evidently 
Israel’s desire. 

Near to Ephrath, on the road from Bethlehem to 
Jerusalem, the reputed tomb of Rachel still stands. It 
is a square building, surmounted with a dome, and was 
probably erected by the Turks, on a spot which tradition 
pointed out as the place where Rachel was interred. 

Age had rendered dim the patriarch’s sight, so that at 
first he seems not to have been aware of the presence of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. But at length perceiving them, 
and not being able to recognise their persons, he said 
to Joseph, ‘‘Who are these?” And Joseph replied, 
““They are my sons, whom God hath given me in this 
place.” ‘Bring them near to me,” said the old man, 
‘and I will bless them;”? and Joseph brought them 
near, and the venerable patriarch kissed them, and 
rejoicing in spirit, said, ‘I had not thought to see thy 
face; and lo, God hath showed me also thy seed.” (Ver. 
8—11.) Mark how Jacob acknowledges the hand of 
God. He was no fatalist. He recognised Divine Provi- 
dence in all the events of his life, and believing that it 
was God who had brought him into Egypt, permitted him 
to see his son, avd showed him also his son’s seed; to 
Him he offered praise, and to His fidelity and truth bore 
willing testimony. 

It was a solemn and impressive scene, and Joseph felt 
that it was such, for having presented the young men to 
his father, ‘‘ he bowed himself with his face to the earth.” 
What meant he by the act? It was, no doubt, an act of 
worship—of thankfulness to God for what his eyes then 
saw, and of earnest prayer that his father’s blessing might 
be a blessing indeed. Ephraim and Manasseh are highly 
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favoured. Both their father and their father’s father 
invoke upon them the favour of the Most High, and 
to them belongs a share in the blessings of the covenant 
made to Abraham. How happy are the children of godly 
parents! Scenes similar to the one before us not unfre- 
quently occur in pious families, and it is the privilege of 
many a youth to stand by the bed of dying ancestors, and 
to receive from their lips their parting blessing. 

From very early times it was the custom for parents to 
bless their children by the imposition of hands; and it 
was in this way that Jacob blessed Ephraim and Manasseh. 
But, as was most natural, Joseph placed them before him 
so that he might lay his right hand, which was the symbol 
of the highest honour, on the head of the eldest. He 
‘took them both, Ephraim in his right hand, towards 
Israel’s left hand, and Manasseh in his left hand towards 
Israel’s right hand, and brought them near unto him.” 
(Ver. 13.) But his father was under the influence of the 
spirit of prophecy, and guiding his hands wittingly— 
knowing, that is, what he was about—he laid his right 
hand upon the head of Ephraim, and his left hand upon 
the head of Manasseh. Joseph observed this, and thinking 
that Jacob was in error, he attempted to reverse his hands, 
and to place them as he thought they should be placed. 
But what said the patriarch? To Joseph’s observation, 
“Not so, my father; for this is the firstborn; put thy 
right hand upon his head,” he replied, ‘‘I know it, my 
son; I know it; he also shall become a people, and he 
also shall become great; but truly his younger brother 
shall be greater than he, and his seed shall become a 
multitude of nations.” (Ver. 18, 19.) 

Ere we attempt to show how this prediction was 
fulfilled, we will look at the terms of Jacob’s blessing. 
‘He blessed Joseph,” that is, in blessing his sons, and 
said, ‘‘God, before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac 
did walk, the God which fed me all my life long unto 
this day, the angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
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bless the lads; and let my name be named on them, and 
the name of my fathers Abraham and Isaac, and let them 
grow into a multitude of people.” (Ver. 15, 16.) 

How beautiful are these words: ‘‘He blessed Joseph.” 
Tt has been said that Joseph, having become a naturalised 
Egyptian, was, in a manner, lost to his father, and could 
not, therefore, be reckoned among Israel’s sons. But we 
cannot see it in this light. Joseph was not lost to Jacob, 
but given to him again in the persons of his sons, so that 
in blessing them, his father blessed him. If his two sons 
became the heads of tribes, it is obvious that Joseph 
himself could not be the head of a tribe also, even if he 
had had other children, inasmuch as the number was 
limited to twelve, that of Levi being left out to make room 
for one of these, and appointed to the special service of 
the tabernacle.* 

Jacob alluded to the piety of his ancestors Abraham and 
Isaac, and very justly so, for they had indeed walked 
before God, though not, itis true, so perfectly as the Chris- 
tian is expected to walk before Him, and hence they 
ought not to be held up, as they have often been, as 
models of the highest excellence. They had many 
failings; but, considering the character of the dispensa- 
tion under which they lived, they were holy men, and God 
was their God, and He became also the God of Jacob, and 
fed him all his life long, even in the time of famine and 
distress. His supplies of food during the later years of 
his life were derived from the fertile soil of Egypt, but he 
did not attribute them to second causes, but saw that they 
came from the hands of Him who controls all nature, and 
satisfies the wants of every living thing. 

And the God who fed him was the angel who redeemed 
him. ‘God,’ says Hengstenberg, “first appears in this 
passage more in the indefiniteness of His nature, and 
then, specially, as the angel concerned for Jacob and his 


* In Rev. vii. 8 the tribe of Ephraim is called the tribe of Joseph: ‘* Of the 
tribe of Joseph were sealed twelve thousand.” 
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posterity.” “We cannot understand by the angel here a 
divine emanation or messenger, because no permanent 
character belongs to such, while here the whole sum of 
the presentation of Jacob, and of the blessings upon 
Ephraim and Manasseh, is derived from the angel.”’* This 
angel, then, is none other than the angel Jehovah, the 
same with whom Jacob wrestled and prevailed on that 
solemn night in which he crossed the brook J abbok, 
expecting, the next day, to meet his brother Esau. (Gen. 
xxxii. 23—29.) Then it was that he received the name 
of Israel, for, asa prince he had power with God and with 
men, and prevailed; and then it was that he received a 
pledge of that redemption from all evil, spiritual as well as 
temporal, of which he here speaks. And to the gracious 
protection of this angel he now commits the sons of 
Joseph, praying that they too may be redeemed from 
all evil, and that all the blessings of the covenant of 
grace may be granted unto them. 

But, further, the patriarch desired, that his name, and 
the name of his fathers Abraham and Isaac, might be 
named upon them, thus formally adopting them into his 
own family, and making each of them the head of one of 
the tribes which, he knew, would spring from himself. 
And his prayer for them was, “Let them grow into a 
multitude in the midst of the earth,” or, according to the 
Hebrew, ‘as fishes do increase”; a prayer this which was 
singularly answered, for at the time of the Exodus, the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh amounted together to 
seventy-two thousand men, of twenty years old and 
upwards. (Numb. i. 33, 34.) 

The younger, however, was to occupy the superior 
position. It had often been so heretofore. Abel was 
preferred to Cain, Isaac to Ishmael, and Jacob to Esau ; and 
now Ephraim was set before Manasseh, and was to become 
the head of the more important tribe. Joseph was at first 
displeased at this, but it was not Jacob’s appointment, but 

* “ Christology of the Old Testament,” vol. i. 
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God’s, and it could not, therefore, be set aside or altered. 
It was one of those acts of sovereignty by which Jehovah 
selects from among the nations of the earth certain tribes 
or individuals on whom to confer peculiar privileges. In 
this instance there was, so far as we know, no ground for 
this preference in the superior moral character of the one 
chosen, and hence we can attribute it only to the will and 
pleasure of the Most High. 

That the tribe of Ephraim did become superior to that 
of Manasseh is evident from Jewish history. On the 
departure of the children of Israel out of Egypt the 
former tribe numbered 40,500 fighting men, whilst the 
latter numbered but 32,200.* ‘To the tribe of Ephraim, 
also, was assigned the honour of bearing one of the four 
great standards or banners of the host, which, in the 
march through the wilderness, were used as signals, each 
banner, according to tradition, bearing a device—that of 
Judah, a lion; that of Reuben, aman; that of Ephraim, 
an ox; and that of Dan, an eagle. Under Ephraim’s 
standard Manasseh and Benjamin pitched their tents ; 
and when the trumpet sounded the third time, that 
standard rose up, and these three tribes moved on, whence 
the language of the Psalmist, ‘Before Ephraim, and 
Benjamin, and Manasseh, stir up thy strength and come 
and save us.” + 

Then, if we look at the division of the land of Canaan, 
we shall find that to the tribe of Ephraim was allotted 
one of the richest tracts of the whole country, a tract 
which included nearly all that territory which became 
subsequently known as the land of Samaria (Josh. xvi. 
5); besides which, ‘‘the separate cities of the children of 
Ephraim were among the inheritance of the children of 
Manasseh.” Within this tract Shiloh was situated, and 


* Numb. ii. 19—21, and x. 22. During the wanderings, however, the tribe of 
Ephraim diminished in number, whilst that of Manasseh gained, so that 
towards the end of the journey the former tribe reckoned 32,500 men, and the 
latter 52,700. See Numb. xxvi. 34—7. 


+ See Godwyn’s ‘*!Aoses and Aaron,” 
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there the tabernacle of the congregation was set up until 
the days of Eli the priest, so that the tribe of Ephraim 
obtained great honour, Shiloh being the spot to which, 
during this period, the Israelites generally were accus- 
tomed, on the most solemn occasions, to repair.* Nor was 
this tribe unaware of its dignity. On several occasions 
the men of Ephraim displayed a haughty and dissatisfied 
spirit because they were not dealt with as they thought 
they ought to have been. To Joshua they said: ‘‘ Why 
hast thou given me but one lot or portion to inherit, seeing 
I am a great people, forasmuch as the Lord hath blessed 
me hitherto ?”’ (Josh. xvii.14.) And at a later period they 
complained against Gideon because he did not call them to 
fight the Midianites; and against Jephthah, because he 
did not ask them to go with him to battle against the 
children of Ammon. (Judg. viii. 1; xii. 1.) 

How prominent a part, too, did the tribe of Ephraim 
act in the history of the kingdom of Judah and Israel! 
Saul was a Benjamite, David a member of the family of 
Judah, but Jeroboam, who became king of Israel at the 
revolt of the ten tribes, was “an Ephrathite of Zereda”’ 
(1 Kings xi. 26); and hence the Ephraimites took the 
leading part in the kingdom of Israel, and the rivalry 
between the two kingdoms is generally represented as a 
rivalry between Ephraim and Judah, (Isa. xi. 13.) 

The prediction, then, of Jacob, that the younger 
brother should be greater than the elder, was literally 
fulfilled. The seed of Ephraim became a multitude of 
nations, and he attained to eminence superior to that of 
most of Israel’s sons. + 


® See Josh. xviii. 1, and 1 Sam. iv. 3. 

+ It has been recently affirmed, by a somewhat popular writer, that the 
prediction has not yet been fulfilled; and one of the principal arguments 
advanced in favour of this position is, that at different periods, other tribes 
were far more numerous than that of Ephraim, and that the tribe of Judah 
was, at the time of the Exodus, larger than the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh put together. But Jacob did not say that the tribe of Ephraim 
should outnumber every other tribe, but only that it should outnumber that of 
Manasseh, which, excepting at some particular periods, it did, so that the 
argument does not touch the question. 
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This was a mysterious arrangement, but it was one to 
which man was obliged to bow. And things similar to it 
occur frequently. We often see the younger child in a 
family placed in a position far superior to the elder, and 
that, not because he is wiser or better, but as the result of 
circumstances over which no one seems to have the least 
control. When this is the case, let the hand of Pro- 
vidence be recognised, and let not the elder be jealous 
of the younger, but rather rejoice in the cheering fact that 
all things are under the direction of a Being who is 
infinitely wise and good. 

The blessing of the patriarch was repeated, but in 
different terms. He blessed them that day, and said: 
“In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as 
Ephraim and as Manasseh.” (Ver. 20.) It is said that to 
this day the Jews thus bless their children, making use 
of the words of the aged patriarch—‘‘ God make thee as 
Ephraim and as Manasseh.”’ 

And now the good old man, turning from the youths 
whom he had thus adopted as his own, addresses himself 
to his son Joseph: “ Behold,” says he, “I die; but 
God shall be with you, and bring you again into the 
land of your fathers.” (Ver. 21.) Mark how calmly 
he speaks of his departure! ‘‘Behold, I die.” And had 
he, then, no knowledge of a future state? Shall we be 
told that he was wholly in the dark respecting the spirit- 
world, and that no bright prospects of immortality 
presented themselves before him in these his last days? 
It may be admitted that a “future eternal state is not 
made the sanction of the law of Moses,” and that ‘neither 
is the doctrine of it made an explicit revelation either in 
the Law or any other part of the Pentateuch,” yet it 
cannot be denied, that the patriarchs had some intima- 
tions of another world, for what was the translation of 
Enoch but an evidence of it, so far as the fact of that 
translation was known? And what does St. Paul mean, 
when, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, he says of Abraham, 
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‘that he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God”’; and of the patriarchs 
generally, that they “died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off, and were 
persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims in the earth” ? 

Faint and dim, we grant, were their perceptions of 
this doctrine, compared with those which are experienced 
under the economy of redemption, when “life and immor- 
tality are brought to light by the gospel’’; but we cannot 
bring our minds to conceive that God left his servants in 
those early times without any hope of a life beyond the 
grave. No: the calm and peaceful manner in which Jacob 
speaks of his departure implies that he beheld, at least, 
a glimmering light, even in that gloomy valley which he 
was about to enter, and that, beyond it, he saw a state of 
blessedness and joy in which all the toils of his pilgrimage 
would end. 

And with the firmest confidence did the patriarch 
commit his family into the hands of Elohim. God, he 
knew, would be with them. He foresaw that their lot 
in Egypt would hereafter be one of suffering and of trial, 
for Abraham had been told that his seed should be afflicted 
in a strange land; but Jacob felt assured that the divine 
promises would be accomplished, and that his posterity 
would ultimately return to Canaan. And this, to him, 
was a source of the highest satisfaction. It smoothed 
his passage to the tomb; for it enabled him to leave his 
children with the firm conviction on his mind that their 
interests were in the hands of Eternal Truth and Love. 

The closing words of Israel to his son Joseph, on this 
memorable occasion, are indicative of the warmth of his 
affection for him, and of his desire to present to hima 
permanent token of it. He had nothing, however, in his 
immediate possession which he could give him, and what, 
then, could he offer? He promised him an additional 
portion in the inheritance which God had promised him. 
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“Moreover,” said he, “I have given thee one portion 
above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 
Amorite with niy sword and with my bow.” (Ver. 22.) 

Joseph was deserving of this token of affection, yet 
he never sought to be preferred before his brethren. 
His father was a supplanter; he himself would have 
scorned the thought. In this respect his character is 
much more transparent than the character of Jacob. The 
birth-right was given to him, but it was given to him 
unasked. He had no expectation, when he presented his 
two sons before Israel, that such honours would be 
conferred upon them, and though he wished, no doubt, 
to secure for them his father’s blessing, it was not with a 
view to so large a share in the inheritance as they 
obtained. Had he, indeed, obtained superiority among 
the tribes by unfair means, the Divine blessing could not 
have descended so copiously on his posterity as it did, 
for the man who rises to eminence by cunning, stratagem, 
and unworthy arts, must necessarily be the object of 
God’s displeasure. Many of Jacob’s troubles arose out 
of the ungenerous conduct he pursued towards his brother 
Esau; and, probably aware of this, Joseph was perhaps 
the more careful to guard against the disposition, too 
prevalent, alas! among men in general, to gain precedence 
by dishonourable plans. The birth-right fell to him by 
Divine appointment, but he had nothing to do with the 
arrangement of the matter, and hence his brethren had 
no reason to complain. 

The circumstance referred to by Jacob, of his having 
taken a portion of land out of the hand of the Amorite 
with his sword and with his bow, is nowhere else 
mentioned in his history. It is probable, however, that 
the allusion is to “the parcel of a field”? which Jacob 
purchased of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s father, 
“for an hundred pieces of money.” (Gen. xxxiii. 19.) 
This field was situated in the land of Canaan, “near to 
Shalem, a city of Shechem;” and there is little doubt, 
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that, sometime after the purchase, it was seized by the 
Amorites, a people who dwelt in Hazezon-Tamar, a city 
of the wilderness, not far from the Dead Sea. From 
these marauders, however, Jacob retook it, by force of 
arms, and ever afterwards he was recognised as its 
proprietor by surrounding tribes. 

That this tract fell to the sons of Joseph there is the 
clearest evidence. Joshua, in reply to the objection of 
the Ephraimites, that he had given them but one lot 
and one portion, said, “If thou be a great people, then 
get thee up to the wood country, and cut down for thyself 
there in the land of the Perizzites and of the giants, 
if Mount Ephraim be too narrow for thee.” And when 
they objected that the Canaanites who dwelt there had 
chariots of iron, he replied, “Thou art a great people, 
and hast great power, thou shalt not have one lot only ; 
but the mountain shall be thine, for it is wood, and thou 
shalt cut it down: and the outgoings of it shall be 
thine, for thou shalt drive out the Canaanites, though 
they have iron chariots, and though they be strong.” 
(Josh. xvii. 15—18.) 

Now it was in this locality that the field purchased 
by Jacob was situated. It became, then, the property 
of the tribe of Ephraim; there the bones of Joseph 
were buried ; and allusion is made to it in the history 
of the interview of our Lord with the woman of Samaria 
when he sat by the well, which, even in his time, existed 
there, and which was known as Jacob’s well. “Then 
cometh he toa city of Samaria, which is called Sychar, 
near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph.” (John iv. 5—12.) 

Thus, then, was the gift of Jacob to his son made 
good. It might be asked, how could he know that that 
particular part of the land of Canaan would fall to the 
lot of the posterity of Joseph? But the reply is easy: 
he spake by the inspiration of the Spirit of God, and he 
believed, however unlikely it might then seem, that 

14 
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Canaan generally would become the inheritance of his 
descendants, and that that particular field would become 
the property of the family of Joseph. 

Whether, immediately after this interview with Jacob, 
Ephraim and Manasseh joined themselves to the rest of 
Jacob’s family in Goshen, we are not informed; but we 
should presume that for a while, at least, (perhaps during 
the life of their mother Asenath,) they continued to 
occupy a position of honour in or near the court of 
Pharaoh. The time would come, however, when they 
would be compelled to take their lot with the other 
members of the chosen race, or to sacrifice the honours 
which Israel had awarded them. Their position was 
perhaps similar to that of Moses many years afterwards. 
Wealth, dignity, and ease, in Egypt, presented themselves 
before them on the one hand; whilst suffering and 
privation, the coming portion of Israel’s descendants, 
appeared before them, on the other. They chose the 
latter, and thus proved themselves worthy of the name 
they bore, and of the dignity in reserve for theie 
numerous descendants. 


CHAPTER; XVI. 


JACOB'S PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO HIS SONS. — 


Rassrnicat tradition affirms that each of the patriarchs, 
from Adam downwards, called together his children when 
he was about to die, and gave them his paternal blessing. 
That this was the case in some instances, the sacred 
narrative explicitly informs us, and nature itself would 
dictate such a course, so that it is not improbable that it 
was so in others. 

The last moments of Jacob were rapidly drawing 
near, and soon after his interview with the sons of 
Joseph, perhaps in the evening of that same day, he 
called unto him his sons by a messenger sent to their 
respective dwellings, saying, ‘Gather yourselves toge- 
ther, that I may tell you what shall befall you in 
the last days. Gather yourselves together, and hear, ye 
sons of Jacob, and hearken unto Israel your father.’ 
(Gren. xix, 1,2.) 

The summons was obeyed, and presently the twelve 
sons of Jacob stood around his dying bed to listen to their 
father’s prophetic intimations relative to their posterity in 
years to come. It was an impressive scene, and intense 
must have been the interest with which they hearkened to 
his words. He was aged and infirm, and the signs of 
rapidly approaching dissolution were depicted in his 
countenance ; but inspired, for the moment, with super- 
natural strength, he sat up, and the spirit of prophecy 
having fallen upon him, he uttered, in the highest style of 
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poetry, predictions the most important, some of them 
reaching to the advent of the Messiah. 

Attempts have been made to point out instances of a 
similar nature, but, as Havernick observes, ‘there is no 
suitableness at all in the so-called parallels which have 
been heaped together here by a misapplied industry, as if 
the standing-point and object of our record were identical 
with and explicable on that principle of heathenism : 
‘Facilius evenit appropinquante morte ut animi futura 
argurentur. (Cic. De Div. i. 30.) For whatever may be 
adduced from that quarter belongs partly to mere poetic 
fiction, partly to the particular philosophic view of 
antiquity connected with that, according to which this 
department received the peculiar position which it held 
in the complete system of divination.” * 

Rationalists have called in question the authenticity 
of the address of Jacob, and have affirmed that it cannot 
be of earlier date than the age of David; but their argu- 
ments are worthless, and, by the unprejudiced mind, will 
never be entertained. The style, we admit, is elevated; 
bat why may we not suppose that Jacob, on such an 
occasion could speak in language as sublime as this? 
With reference to the question, how the address was 
remembered, we observe, that, like many other portions 
of this history, it was no doubt committed to writing, 
probably by Joseph himself, and carefully preserved, so 
that, with other valuable archives, it ultimately came 
into the possession of the author of the Pentateuch. 

The predictions of Jacob were probably founded, in 
part, on the known personal character of his sons, and 
their several characteristics were to find their counter- 
parts in the posterity of each. It is to their posterity, 
mainly, that these predictions point, and it is intimated 
in them that the peculiar disposition of each parent 
would appear, in some form or other, in his children. 
We must look for the fulfilment of these prophecies, 


‘Introduction to the Pentateuch.”” English translation. 
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therefore, to the subsequent history of the twelve 
tribes. 

The order observed in the address of the patriarch is the 
following :—The sons of Leah, the sons of Bilhah and of 
Zilpah, and the sons of Rachel. In the attempt to eluci- 
date this remarkable prophecy, it will be desirable to place 
this order distinctly before the reader, and to present each 
portion of the address in the poetic form in which it ought 
to stand. 

1. THE SONS OF LEAH. 
Revsen, Simzon, Levi, Jupau, ZeButon, IssAcHAR 
REUBEN, 

‘Reuben, my first-born thou, 
My might, and the beginning of my strength, 
Pre-eminent in dignity, pre-eminent in power. 
Impetuous as water, thou shalt not excel, 
Because thou ascendedest thy father’s bed, 
Then didst thou defile it .— 
He ascended my couch.” 


The conduct of Reuben, alluded to in these words, is 
stated in chapter xxxv. 22. It was a sad display that, of 
the instability of his character. Like a river that overflows 
its banks, his impetuous nature could not be controlled, 
and, in consequence of his sin, he now lost the priority 
which he originally possessed. He was Jacob’s first-born, 
his might, and the beginning of his strength, or as the 
LXX. render it, the beginning of his children (dpy} réxvwy) 
—and to him belonged pre-eminence in the family—the 
double portion and the government of the tribes—but all 
was forfeited, and the posterity of Reuben were to 
occupy but an inferior position in Israel. With what 
sorrow must the dying patriarch have pronounced these 
words, and with what grief and shame must Reuben have 
heard them! Not willingly, we may be sure, did Jacob 
thus speak with reference to his eldest born; for what 
father, deserving of a father’s name, disinherits any of his 
children, or takes any portion of their inheritance from 
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them, by choice? Jacob had no alternative. He spake 
not so much, perhaps, as his feelings would have directed 
him, but rather as he was instructed of the Holy Spirit. 
Yet, with the Divine determination he was bound to 
acquiesce, and thus solemnly did he denounce the conduct 
of his son, and affix to it the stigma which its guilt 
deserved. 

That the tribe of Reuben did not excel is evident at the 
first glance of Hebrew history. At the time of the Exodus 
it was but the seventh in population, and, before entering 
Canaan, its numbers had so far diminished that it was then 
the ninth. (Numb. i. 21; xxvi. 5). On the division of the 
promised land the Reubenites received an inheritance on 
the east side of the Jordan, where they were exposed to the 
incursions of surrounding nations (Numb. xxxii. 1; Josh. 
i. 14, etc.), and it is observable that they were among the 
first of the tribes of Israel who were carried away by the 
kings of Assyria. (See 1 Chron. v. 26.) 

Instability and impetuousness, which are often displayed 
in the same person, and are, perhaps, both implied in 
. the word here used, invariably operate detrimentally to 
men’s best interests. No one whose disposition is fickle, 
who is constantly wavering in opinion, or who is carried 
away by the impulses of mere passion, can ever attain to 
eminence, either moral or intellectual. To excel, decision of 
character and self-control are absolutely essential. The 
loftiest heights in the social scale are gained, not by the 
unstable and headstrong, but by the firm and constant, for, 
though fortune may sometimes favour the former, yet, from 
the eminence on which they are placed, they are almost 
sure to fall, their feet being too unsteady to permit them to 
retain itlong. Reuben’s is by no means a solitary instance 
of the kind. The brightest prospects of many have been 
blasted by similar waywardness and impetuosity of mind, 
and their histories, in several instances recorded, stand as 
a warning, especially to the young, against indecision of 
character and the want of the government over self. 
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Where these do not exist, genius of the highest order, and 
talents of the highest class, are of no avail for anything 
more than empty, and perhaps momentary, fame. 


SIMEON AND LEVI, 


“Simeon and Levi are brethren, 
Instruments of cruelty are their swords ; 
Into their secret, come not thou, my soul ; 
In their assembly, join not thou, my glory : 
For, in their anger, they slew a man, 
And in their wantonness they houghed an ox; 
Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, 
And their wrath, for it was cruel ; 
I will divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel.” 


Not of Reuben’s conduct only had Jacob reason to 
complain, but of that also of Simeon and Levi. These 
two were brethren by birth, being children of the same 
mother, and brethren also in wickedness and malice. 
In age, they were next to Reuben, and one of them might, 
therefore, have come in for the birthright which he had 
forfeited; but they were both undeserving of it, and 
consequently it passed on to the next. 

The circumstance in their history to which Jacob 
referred, was their unjust and cruel treatment of the 
men of Shechem, recorded in chapter xxxiv. Instruments 
of cruelty were in their habitation (or, ‘their swords 
were weapons of violence”), and rushing upon the 
unsuspecting Shechemites, ‘they came upon the city 
boldly, and slew all the males. And they slew Hamor, 
and Shechem his son, with the edge of the sword, and 
took Dinah out of Shechem’s house, and went out.” 

Nor was this act performed in haste. It was the 
result of secret counsels between themselves, and probably 
of deliberate consideration in an assembly of several more. 
After three days had transpired, during which their 
revenge might have cooled down, and better thoughts 
have gained the mastery over their passions, they were 
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still determined to execute their design, and were there- 
fore guilty of the crime of murder in cold blood. 

And Jacob expresses his utter detestation of their 
conduct. It troubled him at the time, and caused him 
great dishonour among the Canaanites, so that he was 
afraid that they would destroy both him and his family ; 
and now, after many years had elapsed, he looks back 
upon it with equal horror, and says, “‘ My soul, come not 
thou into their secret; in their assembly join not thou, 
my glory.” The word here rendered “ my glory,” some- 
times signifies ‘‘ tongue,” and perhaps Jacob meant that 
in such conversation as they had indulged in, his tongue 
should never be employed. And he prayed that others 
might entertain the same views of their conduct as he 
did: ‘‘Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel.” It is possible to be angry and 
yet not to sin; but the anger of Simeon and Levi was 
not of that description, for, instead of not letting the 
sun go down upon their wrath, they allowed the sun to 
go down upon it twice, and kept it in their breasts 
three days, when they vented it forth upon their helpless 
victims. Such, too, was its fury, that they slew, not 
one man only—Hamor the ruler of the city—as our 
version intimates, but many men, as the Septuagint 
implies; and not only so, but they broke down the wall 
of the city, or, as the margin reads it, houghed oxen, 
so that even the innocent cattle of the Shechemites did 
not escape their rage. 

But Israel’s curse did not fall upon the persons of 
Simeon and Levi, nor yet upon the persons of their 
children and posterity, but only on their sin. Would no 
sad consequences, then, follow from their conduct? Hear 
the old man’s words:—‘‘I will divide them in Jacob, 
and scatter them in Israel.” “If you mark,” says 
Bishop Andrewes, in a singular but admirable sermon on 
this passage, ‘‘the punishment is very proper, and well- 
proportioned to their fault. Their fault was a bad union; 
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their punishment is a just division. Their fault was 
‘‘hand in hand,” they were too near; their punishment 
is, they shall be set far enough asunder, for taking any 
such counsel any more. So whom the devil hath joined, 
God puts in sunder. And a righteous thing it is it 
should so be. For punishments should have in them the 
nature of medicine: they cure ever by contraries; heat 
by cold, drought by moisture. Even as this doth—an 
_ evil joining by a just dispersion.” * 

Jacob here speaks as a prophet, and the prophets are 
often said to do what they predict. This prophecy was 
literally fulfilled. On the division of the land of Canaan, 
the tribe of Simeon received an inheritance within the 
inheritance of the children of Judah (Josh. xix. 1), 
which, however, became too small, so that it is supposed 
that they were ‘under the necessity of frequently 
emigrating from their own part of the country, to seek 
a residence and bread for their families, amongst their 
brethren of the other tribes.” (See 1 Chron. iv. 41—43.) 
There is a Jewish tradition in the Targum of Jerusalem 
to the effect that ‘multitudes of Simeon’s posterity were 
scattered among the other tribes in the capacity of 
teachers, so that the Hebrews were accustomed to say 
that every poor scribe and schoolmaster was a Simeonite.” 
Then, as to the tribe of Levi, it had no inheritance in 
the land, but “the children of Israel gave unto the 
Levites out of their inheritance, at the commandment of 
the Lord, cities and suburbs,” so that they were indeed 
scattered throughout the country. (See Josh. xxi. 3.) 
Their punishment, however, was turned into a blessing, 
for they were chosen to perform the services of the taber- 
nacle, and Jehovah himself became their inheritance. 

It is remarkable that in the blessing of the tribes 
pronounced by Moses, that of Simeon is not mentioned,t 


* © Sermons.” Oxford ed., vol. iv,, p. 195. 


+ Some critics suppose that it has dropped out of the text, as it is found 
in the Alexandrian copy of the Septuagint, etc. 
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whilst that of Levi shares largely in the Divine regard. 
The Levites, by their zeal for God, had entitled them- 
selves to peculiar favours, and His covenant was with 
them of life and power. ‘And of Levi he said: Let 
thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one 
whom thou didst prove at Massah, and with whom thou 
didst strive at the waters of Meribah; who said unto his 
father and to his mother, I have not seen him; neither did 
he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew his own children : 
for they have observed thy word, and kept thy covenant.” 
(Deut. xxxiii. 8—9.) Encouraging is it to know that, 
though the consequences of a father’s sin often light on his 
posterity, yet that his posterity may secure for themselves 
the divine approbation, and thus, eventually, turn those 
consequences aside. 


SUDAH. 


“‘ Judah ! thee thy brethren shall praise ; 
On the neck of thine enemies shall be thy hand ; 
The sons of thy father shall bow down before thee. 
A lion’s whelp is Judah; 
From the prey, my son, art thou gone up: 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion,. 
And as a full-grown lion,—Who shall rouse him up > 
The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
Until Shiloh come ; 
And to him shall the gathering of the people be. 
Binding his colt to the vine, 
And his ass’s colt unto the choice vine ; 
He washed his garments in wine, 
And his clothes in the blood of grapes.” 


“No doubt,” says Luther, “‘ the sons of Jacob will have 
waited with anxious desire, and with weeping and 
groaning, for what their father had yet to say, for, after 
having heard curses so hard and severe, they were very 
much confounded and afraid. And Judah, too, will 
certainly not have been able to refrain from weeping, and 
will have been afraid when thinking of what should now 
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become of him. There will also have arisen in his heart 
very sad recollections of his sins, of his conduct with 
Thamar, and of the advice he had given to sell Joseph. 
Certainly I should have died with sorrow and tears. 
But there soon follow a fine dew and a lovely balm, 
refreshing their breasts again.” * 

Judah was the next in age, and, though not without 
guilt, yet, for his noble conduct in offering to become 
surety for Benjamin, was deemed worthy of a portion 
of the rights of the first-born, which his three elder, 
brethren had all forfeited. His name signifies—“ He 
(God) shall be praised ;” his mother Leah exclaiming 
at his birth, “Now will I praise the Lord.” (Gen. xxi 
35.) But, inasmuch as his being born was the cause 
of praises to God, he himself, his father said, would be 
praised by his brethren. And, looking at the history 
of the tribe of Judah, we see the prophecy fulfilled; 
for, when the regulations were made in the wilderness 
for the encampment of the tribes, Judah was placed in 
the front, ‘‘on the east side, toward the rising of the 
sun;” and, in the journeyings of the mighty host, 
consequently took the lead. (Numb. ii. 3.) During the 
times of the Judges, the tribe of Ephraim was the most 
prominent, but at a later period, under David and Solo- 
mon, that of Judah again became pre-eminent, and was 
honoured and eulogised through the land of Israel. 

In the history of David, too, we see the promise verified 
—‘“Thy hand shall be on the neck of thine enemies ”’— 
first, in his victory over the champion of the Philis- 
tines, and, subsequently, in his conquest over many other 
adversaries. (See 1 Sam. xvii. 37—41.) The tribe of 
Judah was sometimes defeated, it is true, but the defeats 
it suffered were only temporary, and to it was often 
given the victory over the mightiest foes. 

Highly poetic is the patriarch’s language here : “ Judah 


* Quoted by Hengstenberg: * Christology,”’ vol. i., Clarke’s edit., where 
the reader will find a most lucid exposition of this remarkable prophecy. 
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is a lion’s whelp ”—a title indicating the victorious power 
of Judah, yet only tn the germ. He becomes at length, 
however, a full-grown lion, which learns to tear the 
prey, and from the prey goes up to his lair in the forest 
with all the majesty of conscious strength. And then, 
after he has torn the prey, he stoops down and crouches 
—an emblem this of peace after war, and strikingly 
descriptive of the reign of Solomon, which was pre- 
eminently a reign of peace, and of whom it might have 
been indeed said, ‘‘ Who shall rouse him up?” 

To the posterity of Judah the sceptre was given—the 
emblem of dominion*—a dominion embracing not only 
the tribes of Israel, as many have supposed, but, also, 
Israel’s enemies, and lasting not for a few years, but 
until Shiloh came. And, along with the’ sceptre, the 
lawgiver is mentioned; the expression “from between 
his feet,” signifying simply “from him.” The two are 
almost necessarily conjoined; for he who holds the 
sceptre has, to a great extent, the authority to make 
laws, whence the language of the prophet Isaiah, “For 
the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the 
Lord is our king ; he will save us.” (Isa. xxxiii. 22.) 

“It is now almost universally admitted,” says Heng- 
stenberg, ‘‘that the word Shiloh is from mw, to rest.” 
It signifies here “the man of rest,”’+ a title equivalent 
to “the prince of peace,” and to the name Solomon, 
three out of the four letters of which name mybw are 
common to it and Shiloh. That Shiloh is none other 
than Christ is the opinion of all sound interpreters of 
this passage, whether Jewish or Christian, and is evident 
from the fact that to him the title eminently belongs. 
But, this being the case, the prophecy implies that the 
dominion would abide with the tribe of Judah until 
the coming of the Messiah in the flesh. Did it so 


® See Numb. xxiv. 17—19. 


+ Such is the view entertained by Knapp, Tholuck, Pye Smith, Bush, and 
many others, and it is certainly preferable to any other we have met with. 
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abide? Did it not depart from Judah long before, 
when the two tribes were carried captive into Babylon ? 
This latter view has been urged against the prophecy, 
but it is obvious that the captivity was but a temporary 
suspension of the government; for, by the re-erection 
of the temple on its former site by Zerubbabel, and 
several other events, it was made manifest that the cove- 
nant with David was not broken—that the sceptre was still 
with the tribe of Judah. ‘The victories of the times of 
the Maccabees,” says Hengstenberg, ‘though they them- 
selves were not of the tribe of Judah, served to manifest 
clearly that the lion’s strength and the lion’s courage 
had not yet departed from Judah. It is not without 
significance that Judas Maccabeus had his name thus. 
And under all these events the family of David always 
remained distinct and capable of being traced out. But 
nothing of all this is to be found with the Jews during 
the 1,800 years after Christ, and hence the vanity 
of their hope that, in some future time, it will be 
made evident by the appearance of Shiloh that the 
supremacy and dominion are not lost.’’* 

But are we to understand by Jacob’s prophecy that when 
Shiloh came the tribe of Judah should lose the sceptre, or 
that in Shiloh that tribe should attain the sceptre in its 
most enlarged and extended signification? The word 
“ until” does not militate against the latter view, for it is 
often used to imply, not that a thing terminates at a certain 
time, but rather that the time mentioned is one of 
special importance; hence, we are disposed to think that 
the meaning is, that in the person of Shiloh, Judah should 
obtain the dominion in its highest sense, and accordingly 
+t is said of the Messiah that “ his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion which shall not pass away.” He is “‘ the lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” and to him shall the gathering of the 
people be, for ‘he shall have dominion from sea to sea, and 
from the river unto the ends of the earth.” (Psa. lxxii. 8.) 

® “Christology,” vol. i. Clarke’s edit. 
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“ Ask of me,” is God’s language to his Anointed One, “ and 
I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.’ (Psa. ii. 8.) 
And already does the Messiah shake his sceptre over the 
nations, and claim, as his right, authority over the sons of 
men. But whilst his dominion is so extensive, it is, be it 
remembered, a dominion of righteousness and peace. He 
came, “not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
The standard he erects is the standard of the cross, which 
is the sign of reconciliation between God and man; and 
though to those who resist his authority, he will eventually 
prove a Judge, executing righteous judgment, yet to all 
who come to him and bow themselves before his feet, he 
stretches forth his sceptre and offers life and peace. He is 
the Saviour even of the Gentiles. He reigns “over the 
house of Jacob for ever,” but the house of Jacob consists of 
all, in every place, who “call on the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

Thus “Judah was to have the distinguishing glory of 
giving a Saviour to the world, and of spreading the light 
of the gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth. The 
seed of Jacob was to be from the Lord of hosts like 
a dew to the nations, that waiteth not for man, nor 
tarrieth for the sons of man. They were to be like a 
lion among the beasts of the forest, to subdue the nations 
to the obedience of Christ; but the nations subjugated to 
Christ were to be the Lord’s free men, and to enjoy all the 
privileges of conquerors.’ * 

That part of Canaan which fell to the lot of the tribe 
of Judah was celebrated for its fertility, and especially 
for its rich and luxuriant vineyards. Within it was the 
vale of Eshcol, in which the spies obtained the large 
cluster of grapes, when they went to spy out the land. 
(Numb. xiii. 23, 24). To this fertility of Judah’s inherit- 
ance there is probably an allusion in the next words of the 
patriarch: “ Binding his foal to the vine, and his ass’s colt 


® Lawson’s “ Lectures on the History of Joseph,” vol. ii. 
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unto the choice vine, he washed his garments in wine, and 
his clothes in the blood of grapes.”’ So large, that is, would 
be the vines of the country, that he would literally fasten 
to them his ass’s colt; and so abundant would be the 
supply of wine, that he would be able literally to wash in 
it his clothes. Some, however, think, that these words refer, 
not to Judah, but to Shiloh, the nearest antecedent, and it 
will be remembered that in reference to the Messiah, 
it was said by Zechariah, “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; behold thy King 
cometh unto thee; he is just and having salvation; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass iM 
(Zech. ix. 9), a prophecy which was fulfilled when he made 
his triumphant entry into the Holy City, just after he had 
said to his disciples, ‘Go into the village over against 
you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt 
with her: loose them and bring them unto me.” (Matt. 
xxi. 2.) In the treatise entitled Baresheth Rabba, speaking 
of this prophecy it is said, “It showeth us that when 
Christ shall come to save Israel, he shall make ready his 
ass and ride upon him, and come unto Israel with poverty.”’* 

And if this be the allusion in the first clause, the latter, 
may refer to Christ’s exaltation, and to the victories he 
obtained over his enemies. Of him it may indeed be 
said, that he washed his garments in blood; and hence the 
impressive language of Isaiah: “‘ Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? This that 
is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength,” etc., a passage which nearly all commentators 
refer to the Messiah and his glorious conquests. The last 
clause of the prophecy—“ His eyes shall be red with wine, 
and his teeth white with milk ”—refers perhaps, as Hales 
supposed, “to the strength and wholesomeness of Shiloh’s 
doctrine,” whence the evangelical prophet, in similar strains, 
invites the world to embrace the gospel: ‘‘ Ho! every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 

* Quoted by Bush in loco. 
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money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.” (Isa. lv. 1.) 


ZEBULON, 


“Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea, 
And shall be for a haven of ships: 
And his border shall be towards Zidon.” 


The name “Zebulon” signifies “dwelling,” or “habita- 
tion,” and, in allusion to it, the patriarch predicts where 
his dwelling shall be. Now, the land of Canaan was divided 
among the children of Israel by lot, but whilst the lot was 
“cast into the lap, the whole disposing thereof” was 
“of the Lord.” The lot of Zebulon fell accordingly, as his 
father Jacob thus predicted. ‘Their border went up 
toward the sea and Maralah, and reached to Dabbasheth, 
and reached to the river that is before J okneam,” etc. (See 
Josh. xix. 10—16.) It extended from the bay of Acre, 
or Accho, in the Mediterranean sea, on the west, to the 
sea of Tiberias on the east, and was thus a “haven for 
ships,” both on the one side and on the other ; so that the 
posterity of Zebulon were employed, to a great extent, in 
trade and navigation.* His border did not, however, 
literally extend to Zidon, for between the lot of Zebulon 
and that celebrated city lay the territory of Asher ; but the 
prophecy was fulfilled, notwithstanding, for the territory 
of Zebulon was not far distant from that great emporium 
of commerce; and with it, the Zebulonites, in all proba- 
bility, transacted business. How remarkable, then, was 
the prediction! How, it may be asked, could Jacob know 
so long beforehand where the lot of Zebulon would be? 
And the answer is, by the inspiration of the Spirit of God, 
who thus showed unto his servant “the things that 
should be hereafter.” ‘‘ Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world; ” and, in early times, he 
revealed many of his purposes to whom he would. 


*It has been supposed that some of our Lord’s disciples, whom he called 
from their employment as fishermen, belonged to the tribe of Zebulon, 


bo 
bo 
Or 


ISSACHAR. 


ISSACHAR, 


‘ Tssachar is a strong ass, 
Lying down between two burdens ; 
And he saw that rest was good, 
And the land that it was pleasant, 
And he bowed his shoulder to bear, 
.And became a servant to tribute.” 


By comparing Issachar to a strong ass, Jacob did not 
intend to speak of him contemptuously, but to indicate, 
rather, that his posterity would be remarkably patient in 
the endurance of labour—meek, gentle, and submissive to 
authority. And this, no doubt, was the character of the 
tribe. Its inheritance was situated between that of Zebu- 
fon and that of the half tribe of Manasseh, and included 
the beautiful plains of Esdraelon, on either side of which 
were ranges of hills, to which some have supposed there is 
an allusion in the expression, ‘‘ couching between two bur- 
dens,” the original word so rendered being from a root 
which signifies, ‘‘to be prominent.” * 

Of the territory of Issachar, Josephus says, ‘It was 
fruitful to admiration, abounding in pastures and nurseries 
of all kinds, so that it would make any man in love with 
husbandry.” And from all that we can learn of the his- 
tory of this tribe, which occupies no very prominent posi- 
tion among the tribes generally, they were satisfied with 
their lot, quietly reposed in their district, and gave 
themselves up to the pursuits of agriculture. Hales sup- 
poses that, rather than engage in warfare, the posterity of 
Issachar were willing to pay tribute to the nations who 
originally possessed the land; but the expression, ‘‘ He 
became subject to tribute’’} alludes, not to the payment 
of tribute money, but to the willing endurance of hard 
service, and from Judg. v. 15 we learn that the tribe of 

* The LXX., however, render it “xANpOL “portions ;” the Vulgate has 


termini, *‘limits.”? With the latter the Targum of Jerusalem agrees; “ And 
his boundary shall be situated between two limits.” 


+ The LXX. render the word by yewpo- an husbandman or agriculturalist, 
15 
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Issachar was by no means wanting in courage, whilst an 
honourable testimony is also borne to it in 1 Chron, xii. 32. 


II. THE SONS OF BILHAH. 


Dan AND NAPHTALI. 


DAN. 


“ Dan shall judge his people, 
As one of the tribes of Israel. 
Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
An adder in the path, 
That biteth the heels of the horse ;— 
His rider falls backward :— 
I have waited for thy salvation O Lord.” 


Dan, whose name signifies “a judge,” was the eldest 
son of Rachel’s handmaid, and Jacob places his posterity 
among the tribes of Israel, giving to him, in allusion to his 
name, the honourable position of a judge. The prophecy 
was fulfilled in the history of Samson, who belonged to 
this tribe, and who judged Israel twenty years. (Judg. 
xv. 20.) But Dan is also described as a serpent or adder, 
the cerastes or arrow-snake, being, in all probability, meant, 
which, “lurking in the sand and wheel-tracks of the road, 
unexpectedly bites, not only the traveller, but the beast 
on which he rides.” And such was the artfulness and cun- 
ning of Samson. He took the Philistines by surprise, broke 
the cords with which they bound him, and ultimately 
overthrew the pillars of the house of Dagon their god, 
burying himself and his persecutors initsruins. (Judg. 
xvi. 20—31.) The ejaculation uttered by Jacob at this 
moment—‘ I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord,” was 
probably expressive of the peculiar emotions of which he 
was then the subject. He had waited for the salvation of 
the Lord for many years, and now he felt that he was 
about to experience it; and whilst yet in the act of blessing 
his sons, he pauses to give expression to the hope by which 
his mind was cheered. He longed for deliverance from the 
world and sin, and soon after this that deliverance came. 


NAPHTALI. 997 


NAPHTALI, 


‘“‘ Naphtali is a hind let loose ; 
He giveth pleasant words.” 


After the blessing cf Dan, Jacob turns to Gad and Asher, 
they being older than Naphtali; but, as the latter was the 
son of the same mother as Dan, we shall consider the pro- 
phecy relating to him here. Two different interpretations 
have been put upon the words of Jacob, the first that of 
the Hebrew text, with which our version agrees, and the 
second that of the translation of the LXX. According to 
the former, it is supposed that the words allude to the 
personal agility of Naphtali, the hind, which is the female 
of the stag, being noted for the swiftness with which it 
bounds over the plain. In the history of the tribe, the 
prophecy was fulfilled by the exploits of Barak, son of 
Abinoam, who dwelt at Kadesh-Naphtali, and who, 
though when at first called by Deborah to go up against 
Sisera, was somewhat timid, nevertheless went, and, 
rapidly pursuing his chariots and his hosts, totally defeated 
them. (Judg. iv. 15,16.) The “goodly words” to which 
Jacob alludes, were, it is supposed, the words of the cele- 
brated song of Deborah and Barak, sung in celebration of 
their glorious victory, and which is, undoubtedly, one of 
the most beautiful lyrics ever composed in any language. 
(See Judg. v.) 

But the LXX, following a different pointing of the 
Hebrew, rendered the passage Ne@dadrsiu oTéAeyos & 
vernévov emididods ev TH yerywars u&drdos. “ Naphtali 
is a goodly tree which puts forth lovely branches ””—an 
interpretation which agrees with the words of Moses, 
«0, Naphtali! satisfied with favour, and full with the 
blessing of the Lorp: possess thou the west and the 
south.” (Deut. xxxiii. 23.) And that the tribe of 
Naphtali may be compared to a tree with goodly branches 
appears from the fact that the inheritance of this tribe 
was situated in a country producing all kinds of fruit, 
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whence, when David was crowned king in Hebron, 
this tribe, together with the tribes of Issachar and 
Zebulon, brought not only bread and meat, but “cakes 
of figs and bunches of raisins, and wine, and oil, and 
oxen, and sheep abundantly.” (1 Chron. xiii. 40.) 


III. THE SONS OF ZILPAH. 


GAD AND ASHER. 


GAD. 


“Gad—a troop shall overcome him, 
But he shall overcome at length.” 


The word “Gad” signifies ‘‘a troop,’’ and in the 
Hebrew a remarkable paranomasia on the word runs 
through this prophecy. ‘The Gadites obtained an inheri- 
tance on the east side of the Jordan, where they were much 
exposed to the predatory incursions of hostile tribes, 
so that they were frequently compelled to have recourse 
to arms. (See Judg. x. 8.) Ofttimes, no doubt, was 
the tribe wasted by troops of marauders from the land 
of the Ammonites and Hagarites; but ofttimes, too, 
did God interfere in its behalf, as, for example, in the 
case related in 1 Chron. v. 18—22, where we are told 
that the Gadites, with other tribes, made war with 
the Hagarites, etc., and the Hagarites were delivered 
into their hands; ‘for they cried to God in the battle, 
and he was entreated of them, because they put their 
trust in him.” But they, too, were carried into captivity ; 
for the promise, ‘‘He shall overcome at last,’’ was con- 
ditional only, and depended, as do most of the Divine 
promises, on obedience to God’s commands. 


ASHER, 


“Out of Asher his bread shall be fat, 
And he shall yield royal dainties.’’ 


The name ‘‘Asher” signifies ‘“happy,’’ whence the 
Targum reads the passage, ‘‘O, happy Asher, how fat 
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is thy land! and his land shall supply the delicacies 
of the kings of the sens of Israel.” The inheritance of 
this tribe was in one of the most fruitful portions of the 
fruitful land. It was bounded on the north by the far- 
famed mountains of Lebanon, and extended, on the west, 
to the shores of the Mediterranean sea. Of Asher, Moses 
said, “let him dip his foot in oil;” and so rich was the 
district assigned to his posterity in aromatic shrubs, balms, 
choice wines, and oil, that both the prayer of Moses was 
answered, and the prophecy of Jacob fulfilled. 


IV. THE SONS OF RACHEL. 


JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN. 


JOSEPH. 


“Joseph is a fruitful bough, 
A fruitful bough by a well, 
Whose branches run over the wall ; 
The archers sorely grieved him, 
They shot at him, and hated him ; 
But his bow abode in strength, 
And the arms of his hands were made strong, 
By the hands of the mighty (God) of Jacob. 
From thence is the Shepherd, the stone of Israel. 
By the God of thy father, who shall help thee, 
And the Almighty, who shall bless thee 
With blessings of heaven above, 
Blessings of the deep that lieth under, 
Blessings of the breasts and of the womb. 
May the blessings of thy father prevail 
Over the blessings of the eternal mountains. 
The desirable things of the everlasting hills— 
May they rest on the head of Joseph, 
On the crown of the head of the prince of his brethren.” 


Very remarkable is the contrast between the length of 
this passage and the shortness of almost all the. other 
addresses of the patriarch. The depth and sincerity of 
Jacob’s affection for Joseph are very prominent in these 
words. Not only is the language more beautiful and poetic 
than any to which he had previously given utterance, but 
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it flows more freely, and seems to indicate the pleasure with 
which Israel turned, at length, to the eldest son of his 
beloved Rachel. He compares him to a fruitful vine 
planted by a well, in allusion, perhaps, to the name of his 
son Ephraim, and to the well at Sychar, near to which his 
progeny were to grow up. And he sees that progeny 
increasing, and speaks of the branches of the vine (literally 
daughters) as running over the wall ;—‘‘ the ten thousands 
of Ephraim, and the thousands of Manasseh.” 

“The archers grieved him, and shot at him,” said Jacob, 
alluding to Joseph personally, and to the treatment he 
received from his brethren; but ‘‘his bow abode in 
strength,” his faith rose above the trials that surrounded 
him, and he triumphed in the midst of conflicts most severe. 
But it was by the mighty God of Jacob that he was 
strengthened and sustained, for, had he been left to himself, 
he must have yielded to despair. Hence he became “‘ the 
shepherd of Israel,” the sustainer of the whole of Jacob’s 
family in the time of famine and distress; and, not their 
shepherd only, but also their stone or rock, for, as an 
apocryphal writer says, ‘‘ Neither was there a man born 
like unto Joseph, a governor of his brethren, and a stay of 
his people.”’ (Keclus. xlix. 15.) 

And Jacob now predicts that Joseph shall possess 
the richest earthly blessings, ‘blessings of the heavens 
above ’’—genial showers of rain, and softly distilling dews; 
‘‘blessings of the deep that leth under ’’—the choicest 
fruits that spring out of a luxuriant soil; and “blessings of 
the breast and the womb”—a numerous posterity, as 
opposed to ‘‘a miscarrying womb and dry breasts,” spoken 
of by the prophet Hosea. (Chap. ix. 14.) 

And such blessings the posterity of Joseph did possess, 
so long as they were faithful to the Lord God of their 
fathers. The blessings of Jacob himself had exceeded 
those of his progenitors (or, as others render it, “of the 
eternal mountains’’), and had reached to ‘the boundaries 
of the everlasting hills,” for God had honoured him even 
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above Abraham and Isaac, and had given to him for an 
inheritance the land of Canaan, whose mountains towered 
to heaven, and were clad with verdure ever rich and green. 
And all these blessings the aged patriarch invokes for 
Joseph, whom he designates ‘‘the separated from his 
brethren.”’ Separated he had indeed been—cut off, for a 
long period, from his father’s family, and a stranger in a 
strange land; but on his head had been placed a crown of 
honour by which he was raised far above his brethren, and, 
though once hated of them, made their prince. Beautiful 
is the corresponding prophecy of Moses, and evidently 
founded on this of Jacob: ‘‘ And of Joseph he said, Blessed 
of the Lord be his land, for the precious things of heaven, 
for the dew, and for the deep that coucheth beneath, and 
for the precious fruit brought forth by the sun, and for 
the precious things put forth by the moon, and for the 
chief things of the ancient mountains, and for the precious 
things of the everlasting hills, and for the precious things 
of the earth and falness thereof, and for the good will of 
Him that dwelt in the bush: let the blessing come upon 
the head of Joseph, and upon the top of the head of him 
that was separated from his brethren,” etc. (Deut. xiil. 
$32<17)) 


BENJAMIN, 


“Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf; 
Tn the morning he shall devour the prey, 
And in the evening he shall divide the spoil.” 


That there was anything in the personal character of 
Benjamin to lead to the utterance of these words, we can- 
not bring ourselves to think. Little is said of him ; but from 
that little, we have been led to conceive of him as kind, 
gentle, and affectionate—worthy of the place which he 
occupied in the heart of Jacob after the temporary loss of 
Joseph. Our sympathies here are with Moses rather than 
with Israel, who said of Benjamin, ‘‘ The beloved of the 
Lord shall dwell in safety by him, and the Lord shall 
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cover him all the day long, and he shall dwell between his 
shoulders.” (Deut. xxxiii. 12.) 

But, in this case, especially, it is to the tribe that the 
prophecy refers. It describes the warlike character of 
that tribe, and the rapacity with which they would destroy 
their enemies, a striking illustration of which is furnished 
in the history of the transaction at Gibeah of Benjamin, 
which so roused the indignation of the other tribes of 
Israel, that they rose up as one man against Gibeah, and, 
though at first discomfited, yet, ultimately obtained a 
decided victory, for ‘there fell of Benjamin eighteen 
thousand men.”’ (See Judg. xix. 20.) 

In the history of Saul, too, who was a Benjamite, the 
prophecy was fulfilled. When warring against the Philis- 
tines, the Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Amalekites, 
he did indeed ravin as a wolf, and so eager was he to 
divide the spoil, that even when commanded not to touch 
it, but to destroy it all, he disobeyed, and “spared Agag 
and the best of the sheep and of the oxen,” under the 
pretence of wishing to offer them to the Lord. 

But how are we to explain the very different prophecy 
of Moses? The reply is, by looking into a somewhat later 
page of history, where we find Benjamin dwelling in safety 
by the side of Judah, and the Lord covering him all the 
day long by the manifestations of his presence in the 
temple at Jerusalem, which was situated within the 
territory of Benjamin. 

The word of prophecy is sure, whether it be spoken 
fifty or five hundred years before the event; and, accord- 
ingly, every prediction uttered by Jacob relative to the 
posterity of his sons was fulfilled, whence it is added, “ All 
these are the twelve tribes of Israel: and this is it that 
their father spake unto them, and blessed them; every one 
according to his blessing he blessed them.” (Ver. 28.) 
The prophecy “ foretold,” says Mr. Davison, “that these 
twelve sons of Jacob should be the founders of so many 
tribes, by a perpetuation of race and lineage to each. 
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This itself was a great undertaking of prophecy. The 
common calculation of human life would not have war- 
ranted such a promise, at least in any times of the world 
with which we are acquainted. For, if an inheritance of 
territory were to be apportioned upon the contingency of a 
several male offspring in a numerous and multiplied 
distant issue, to twelve sons of a family, I believe it will 
be allowed to be an event highly improbable that such a 
disposition of the inheritance should in all its branches 
take effect. But here the grant was from the Almighty 
Disposer, and Prophecy relied upon intentions not to be 
defeated.” * 


® «‘ Discourses on Prophecy.” Fourth edit. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF JACOB. 


Tux aged patriarch, having pronounced these prophecies 
relative to his sons, now proceeds to give them specific 
directions relative to the place of his interment. He had 
previously expressed his wishes on this subject to Joseph 
alone, and had, as we have seen, made him swear that he 
would not bury him in the land of Egypt; but now 
he charges alJ his sons, saying unto them, “I am to 
be gathered unto my people: bury me with my fathers, 
in the cave that is in the field of Ephron the Hittite.” 
(Gen. xlix. 29.) 

By the expression, “I am to be gathered unto my peo- 
ple,” some suppose that nothing more is meant than burial, 
but this cannot be the meaning here, for then the passage 
would be strangely tautological. We meet with the phrase 
in an earlier chapter of Genesis, where it is said of Abra- 
ham, that “‘he gave up the ghost, and died in a good old age, 
an old man, and full of years; and was gathered unto his 
people.” (Chap. xxv. 8). What can it mean but that 
the patriarchs, after death, joined the spirits of their ances- 
tors in another state of being? ‘Theirs were not gloomy 
views of death. We admit that, compared with those 
which the gospel teaches us, they were indistinct and 
imperfect, but they were sufficiently clear, we believe, to 
sustain the mind of the dying saint, and we can scarcely 
doubt that Jacob now anticipated a reunion with the 
departed in a happier and brighter sphere. 
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And if this hope was his, even so is it also yours— 
the hope of immortality and of a reunion with the departed 
just. For, doubtless it is true, that love—the love we 
bear to one another as Christians—is not destroyed by 
death. 


“Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified ; 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest 5 
Tt soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of love is there.” 


Jacob, however, was deeply solicitous respecting the 
place of his sepulture. How minute are the directions he 
gives respecting it! His words are most explicit: ‘‘ Bury 
me with my fathers, in the cave that is in the field of 
Ephron the Hittite. In the cave that is in the field of 
Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, 
which Abraham bought with the field of Ephron the 
Hittite, for a possession of a burying place. There they 
buried Abraham, and Sarah his wife; there they buried 
Tsaac, and Rebecca his wife ; and there I buried Leah.” 
(Ver. 29—31.) 

That the sons of Jacob were ignorant of the spot, cannot 
be supposed ; yet thus minutely does he describe it and 
dwell upon the associations connected with it, that they 
may see how much importance he attaches to it, and that 
they may be induced to carry out his instructions faith- 
fully. Joseph had promised—nay, had taken an oath, that 
his father should be buried in the land of Canaan; but the 
old man gave this charge to all his sons, thinking, perhaps, 
that otherwise some of them might, after his decease, 
raise objections to his being carried so far. His express 
and reiterated commands silenced all objections, and bound 
his sons to comply with his request. 

And now “the last will and testament” of Jacob is 
delivered, and, as the narrative seems to imply, he im- 
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mediately, and whilst his sons are yet gathered round his 
bed, yields up the ghost and dies. The death-bed of a 
Christian bas been often witnessed; here we behold the 
death-bed of a patriarch. As yet, the dispensation of the 
gospel, which has brought life and immortality to light, 
had not opened on mankind, but twilight perceptions of 
the doctrine cheered the mind of Jacob at this moment, 
and perhaps that twilight brightened into glorious day. In 
the prospect of dissolution he committed his spirit into the 
hands of God, and that spirit passed, not as some would 
have us think, into an unconscious state, but into a state 
of immediate blessedness and rest. He ‘‘ was gathered to 
his people.” His hope was realised. He was admitted 
into the society of his pious ancestors. He joined again 
his fathers Abraham and Isaac, with whom he now dwells 
in the presence and before the throne of Him who declared 
himself their God, but who ‘is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” (See Exod. iii. 6, and Matt. xxii. 32.) 

The scene which Jacob’s sons then witnessed was a 
solemn one, and they were, no doubt, the subjects of deep 
emotion. Nothing, however, is said of any display of 
feeling on the part of any of these except Joseph; but 
‘Joseph fell upon his father’s face, and wept upon him, 
and kissed him.” (Chap.1.1.) His filial affection pre- 
sents itself to the last. He closed his father’s eyes in 
death, and when the vital spark had fled, he could not 
refrain from embracing the cold remains. He sorrowed, 
not without hope, assuredly ; yet sorrow he did, and that 
deeply, for the loss of such a father was, to J oseph, a severe 
calamity. Jacob, it is true, was an old man—his age, a 
hundred and forty-seven years; and Joseph had expected 
his decease long before it actually occurred; yet when, at 
length, it did take place, it was more then he was able, for 
the moment, to sustain. 

To surviving children, the death of an aged parent is 
ever a solemn and admonitory event; and, if that parent 
was eminent for piety, a loss is experienced by it which 
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can never be repaired. How different, after Jacob’s death, 
would be the feelings of his beloved son! To the residence 
of his father in Goshen, Joseph had, no doubt, ofttimes 
repaired, when the onerous duties of his office would 
permit; and, in converse with him, had spent many a 
pleasant and profitable hour; but now that privilege 
would be enjoyed no more, and a void would be felt in 
Joseph’s breast, which the society of no other person could 
fill up. So is it often in this vale of tears. Death deprives 
us first of one friend and then of another; and though we 
may still have friends left, yet, for awhile at least, we feel 
as if we were alone, without even one to solace and to 
cheer us. 

Joseph, however, checked himself, and after he had 
given expression to his sorrow, undertook the direction of 
his father’s obsequies. It was customary, in Egypt, to 
pay great respect to the dead, and to embalm their bodies 
at considerable cost. ‘‘And Joseph commanded his ser- 
yants (the physicians) to embalm his father, and the 
physicians embalmed Israel.”’ (Ver. 2.) 

To the process of embalming we shall refer in the next 
chapter, but we may here observe, that, as Wilkinson 
states, ‘‘The embalmers were probably members of the 
legal profession as well as of the class of priests.” It is 
here intimated, too, that these physicians were Joseph’s 
servants, a circumstance which implies that Joseph 
lived in a style of great magnificence, the office of a 
physician itself being one of considerable honour and 
respectability. 

Herodotus states that the time occupied in embalming 
was seventy days,* whilst Diodorus Siculus limits it to 
thirty.t| Now the sacred narrative says, ‘‘ And forty days 
were fulfilled for him, for so are fulfilled the days of those 
who are embalmed; and the Egyptians mourned for him 
threescore and ten days.” (Ver. 3). It is not difficult to 
reconcile this statement with the statements of the writers 


* Herod. ii. 86, + Diod. i. 72. 
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above-mentioned, for ‘there is reason to believe that the 
seventy days comprehended the whole period of the 
mourning, and that the embalming process only occupied a 
portion of it.” ‘The forty days,” says Mr. Osburn, “‘ were 
occupied in the actual process, the remaining thirty in the 
swathing and decoration of the mummy; and the weeping 
lasted for the whole seventy days.” 

Of the mourning here mentioned we have ample illus- 
trations both from the historians and the monuments. 
‘‘ When, in a family, a man of distinction died,” says 
Herodotus, ‘‘all the females of that family besmear 
their heads and faces with mud, and then, leaving the 
body in the house, they wander about the city and beat 
themselves, having their clothes girt up, and exposing 
their breasts, and all their relations accompany them. 
On the other hand, the men beat themselves, being girt 
in like manner.”* ‘Hired mourners were also em- 
ployed,” says Wilkinson, “to add, by their feigned de- 
monstrations of grief, to the real lamentations of the 
family, and to heighten the show of respect paid to the 
deceased.” 

For Jacob, not only his own family, but the Egyptians 
also, mourned. During the seventeen years of his resi- 
dence in the country he had, probably, endeared himself 
to many of the people, whilst the respect in which Joseph 
was held would lead multitudes to sympathise with him 
in his sorrow, and to mingle their tears with his. Nor 
was it an ordinary mourning that was made for Israel; 
but, as the whole account of the funeral implies, such 
as was made for a prince or king. And this was very 
different from a common mourning. “Of the magnifi- 
cent pomp of a royal funeral in the time of the Pharaohs 
no adequate idea can be formed from the processions 
represented in the tombs of ordinary individuals; and 
the solemn manner in which a public mourning was 
observed in his honour, the splendour of the royal tombs, 
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and the importance attached to all that appertained to 
the king, sufficiently show how far these last must have 
fallen short of regal grandeur. A general mourning 
was proclaimed throughout the country, which lasted 
seventy-two days after his death.”* ‘The people,” 
says Diodorus, ‘‘tore their garments, all the temples 
were closed, sacrifices were forbidden, and no festivals 
were celebrated during that period. A procession of 
men and women, to the number of two or three hundred, 
with their dresses attached below their breasts, wandered 
through the streets, throwing dust and mud upon their 
heads; and twice every day they sang the funeral 
dirge in honour of the deceased monarch, calling upon 
his virtues, and passing every encomium on his memory.” 

Now, though it cannot be affirmed that all these 
ceremonies were observed after the death of Jacob, yet 
it is highly probable that something of the kind took 
place; for he was, no doubt, held in great respect, and 
though a foreigner, honoured as if he had been a native 
prince. The Egyptians esteemed him while he lived, 
and they respected his memory after his decease. 

The seventy days of mourning being past, it devolved 
on Joseph to carry out his father’s wish. He ‘ spake,” 
therefore, “‘unto the house of Pharaoh, saying, If now I 
have found grace in your sight, speak, I pray you, in 
the ears of Pharaoh, saying, My father made me swear, 
saying, Lo, I die. In my grave which I have digged 
for me in the land of Canaan, there shalt thou bury 
me. Now, therefore, let me go up, I pray thee, and 
bury my father, and I will come again to thee.” (Ver. 
4—5. 

ee Joseph did not make this request to Pharaoh 
in person, but desired some of the courtiers to make it, 
arose from the fact that among the Egyptians it was deemed 
an impropriety to go into the presence of the king with- 
out shaving, whereas, when an individual died, the 
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Egyptians left the hair, which was before cut off, to 
grow both upon the head and chin. Joseph, then, could 
not present his request in person; for he was now a 
mourner, and did not, therefore, shave. 

His request was but a moderate one. He did not 
ask permission to go up to Canaan with a view to settle 
there; for the time when Israel’s descendants should 
take possession of that land was not yet come, but he 
asked that he might go up and bury his father, pro- 
mising, at the same time, that he would return to Egypt. 
Of such importance, as a minister, was Joseph to Pharaoh, 
that he would, probably, have been unwilling to grant 
his request on any other conditions, and even on these 
it was perhaps granted chiefly because of Joseph’s oath. 
Kings and princes there have been who, when favoured 
with wise and able counsellors, have not known how to 
estimate their services; but the king of Egypt well 
knew the value of the services of Joseph, and, having 
had the advantage of them between twenty and thirty 
years, he was no doubt anxious to retain him in the 
office he had held so long. He had confidence, however, 
in Joseph’s promise, and he said, “Go up, and bury thy 
father, according as he made thee swear.’ (Ver. 6.) 

And now preparations are made for the funeral. It 
was conducted on a scale of the greatest magnificence. 
The cavalcade consisted of the house of Joseph, and his 
brethren, and his father’s house (their little ones only 
excepted), of all the servants of Pharaoh, the elders 
of his house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt, 
“There went up with him,” says the sacred narrative, 
“both chariots and horsemen, and it was a very great 
company.” (Ver. 9.) The funerals of Egyptian princes 
were generally very magnificent; and, though many 
of the ceremonies connected with them would not 
be observed at the funeral of Jacob, yet the descrip- 
tion given of it warrants us to suppose that it was 
one of the most remarkable ever known. History 
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informs us of the splendid funerals of Alexander the 
Great, and of the brave Marcellus, and, in modern times, 
great honour has often been done to the remains of cele- 
brated kings and warriors; but it is doubtful whether 
the obsequies of any individual can bear comparison with 
those of Jacob. The retinue that followed him; the 
distant journey which that company performed; and the 
genuine sorrow occasioned by his death, render his funeral, 
for that age, especially, singularly unique. 

Representations of funeral trains are found on some 
of the oldest monuments of Egypt, and, if the funeral 
of the patriarch was conducted in the manner of the 
Egyptians, the cavalcade left the land of Goshen in 
something like the following order: First, a long re- 
tinue of servants, probably armed; then a number of 
women beating their breasts and throwing dust into the 
air; after them another line of servants; and then the 
hearse, drawn by horses, bearing the sarcophagus decked 
with flowers, the head of the body being partly exposed 
to view. Behind the hearse would be the male rela- 
tions and friends of the deceased— Joseph and his 
brethren—some beating their breasts, and others show- 
ing their sorrow by their silence as they walked, leaning 
on their long sticks, with a slow and solemn step. 
But from this order there would necessarily be many 
deviations, and it is probable that most of the relations 
would occupy chariots, or some other kind of vehicles, 
though many who followed in the train must have pro- 
ceeded on foot. 

That Jacob himself ever desired or expected such 
honours would be paid him cannot be supposed. He 
had been content to live a very humble life—that of a 
shepherd and a pilgrim—and though the last few years of 
his earthly sojourn had been spent in Egypt, where, through 
the kindness of his son Joseph, he had probably enjoyed many 
comforts to which he was previously an entire stranger, 
yet he cared not for the pomp and glory of the world, and 
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wished for one thing only, that his remains might be 
deposited in the sepulchre of his fathers, 

In what manner the dead are buried can be of no moment 
or importance to themselves. If their spirits have entered 
into rest, a splendid funeral will not add to their enjoy- 
ments; neither, if they have been driven into the abyss 
of woe, will it alleviate their misery and distress. Yet, a 
due respect to the bodies of the departed, and especially if 
they have been renowned for the virtues of their lives, 
appears to be the dictate both of nature and religion. 
Hence, all civilized nations have paid some regard to the 
rites of sepulture, whilst barbarous and savage tribes 
generally neglect them. The observance of such rites 
implies the superiority of man to all other creatures, and 
may be considered as a recognition of the doctrine of a 
future state. Is it asked, why so much ceremony in com- 
mitting to the dust a lifeless human form? the answer 
is, because it was once tenanted by a deathless spirit, 
and because it will be raised up again to die no more. 

It must have been highly gratifying to Joseph and his 
brethren that so many of the Egyptians were disposed to 
show such respect to their father ; for it is probable that, 
of the large company that went up with them to Canaan, 
many went, not at the request of Joseph, but voluntarily, 
or by the desire of Pharaoh. It was perhaps necessary, how- 
ever, that the remains of the patriarch should be attended 
by a large cavalcade, as they had to be carried through a 
country occupied by nomad hordes; and as, moreover, the 
inhabitants of Canaan might be disposed to question 
Jacob’s right to be interred in the cave of Machpelah. 
‘There is a tradition among the Jews,” says Dr. Kitto, 
“that Joseph contemplated the possibility of an attack 
from the family of Esau, which also claimed the field 
of Machpelah ; and that it actually came to a battle 
between the two parties, in which Joseph was victorious.”’ 
It is difficult to credit such a story, but there can be no 
doubt that, by being accompanied by such a retinue, Joseph 
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would be the better able to carry his object into effect; 
and, without molestation from hostile tribes, to deposit the 
remains of Israel (his father) in the peaceful vale where 
Abraham and Isaac slept. 

On leaving Goshen the cortége did not take the direct 
route to Canaan, but the more circuitous one through part 
of Arabia, and the land of Moab and Ammon. This is 
evident, from the fact that ‘‘ they came to the threshing- 
floor of Atad which is beyond Jordan;” and that route 
was preferred, in all probability, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing some of the tribes with which Egypt was, at this time, 
on no very friendly terms. The suggestion, then, above 
made, that it was necessary that a large force should 
accompany the remains of Jacob to the place of sepulture, 
is thus strengthened and confirmed. One and the same 
reason led Joseph to secure a considerable retinue of 
attendants, and to take the more circuitous, instead of the 
nearer road to Hebron, namely the possibility of the 
cavalcade being attacked by nomad hordes. 

The locality of the threshing-floor of Atad was supposed 
by Jerome to have been between Jericho and the Jordan, 
where Bethagla subsequently stood ; but the general opinion 
is that it was on the east of the river, the word rendered 
“‘beyond” ("Ayz) being used in that sense with refer- 
ence to the position occupied by the writer. Some critics 
think that it means 7 trajecto, ‘at the passage of the 
Jordan, on this side,” or ‘‘on that,” but ‘‘ the truth seems 
to be that the phrase had a definite, geographical sense, 
designating the country lying east of the Jordan, similar 
to the use of trans-alpine Gaul, among the Romans.” * . 

Near, then, to one of the fords of the Jordan, and on 
the eastern side of the river, the vast concourse that came 
up out of Egypt with the remains of the patriarch, rested. 
The place is designated “the threshing-floor of Atad,”’ 
which some think refers to an individual; but others are 
of opinion that the whole phrase should be rendered ‘ the 


%* See Dr. Turner’s ‘‘ Companion to Genesis,” in loco, 
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plain of the thorn-bush.” The spot was, no doubt, a 
large area, or level piece of ground, such as was generally 
selected for the threshing out of corn by the feet of oxen, 
and sufficiently extensive for the whole company to en- 
camp. And here they remained seven days, and mourned 
‘with a very great and sore lamentation,” a mourning 
which is said to have been made by Joseph. (Ver. 10.) 
But, it may be said, had they not mourned seventy days 
already, and might not this have been deemed sufficient ? 
Some, probably, will think so, and will be disposed to say 
that Joseph’s grief was immoderate and excessive. But, even 
if it were, who can blamehim? The sad moment had now 
arrived when the body of his venerated sire was about to be 
consigned to its final resting-place, and just as when we 
come to the spot where we intend to deposit the remains of 
a beloved friend, afresh gush of sorrow wells up from the 
heart and pours itself forth in sighs and tears, so now 
Joseph felt again the bitterness of the loss he had sus- 
tained, and stopped to give expression to the emotions of 
his breast. 

On many occasions those who attend, in the capacity of 
mourners, the obsequies of the dead, are no mourners at all, 
and ofttimes may it be said in reference to such persons— 

“Of all who flocked to swell and see the show, 

‘Who car’d about the corpse? The funeral 

Made the attraction ; and the black, the woe; 
There throbbed not there one heart that pierced the pall.’’ 


Nor can we doubt that of those who wept and made sore 
lamentation at “‘the threshing-floor of Atad,” many were 
wholly mdifferent to the event which they professed so 
greatly to deplore. But there was one there, at least, 
whose heart did throb indeed ; and not one only, but many ; 
for Benjamin, as well as Joseph, and Reuben, and Judah, 
and all the sons of Jacob, doubtless, sorrowed deeply for 
their loss. And the mourning attracted the attention of 
the Canaanites; for ‘‘when the inhabitants of the land, 
we Canaanites, saw the mourning in the floor of Atad, 
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they said, This is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians : 
wherefore, the name of it was called Abel-mizraim* unto 
this day.” (Ver. 11.) Never before had they witnessed 
such a mourning—such a funeral, as this, and no doubt 
they would inquire what was the cause of it, and who it 
was that the Egyptians were about to bury. Did this 
mourning induce them the more readily to grant permission 
to Joseph and his brethren to proceed with their father’s 
remains to the field of Machpelah? This is not impro- 
bable, for scarcely could they fail to sympathize with 
sorrow such as this. 

The Egyptians remained on the spot where they had 
encamped, and the sons of Jacob proceeded to the burial 
place alone. ‘‘ His sons did unto him,” says the historian, 
“as he commanded them: for his sons carried him into 
the land of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah, which Abraham bought with the 
field for a possession of a burying-place of Ephron the 
Hittite before Mamre.”’ (Ver. 12, 13.) 

They crossed the Jordan, probably at the spot where, 
many years after, Joshua and the tribes of Israel crossed 
it, and where (the river being at that time overflowed) its 
waters were divided, and stood up as a heap. As they do 
not appear to have experienced any difficulty in the passage, 
we may infer that the river was, at that time, low, the 
depth of it, at the ford, not exceeding a few feet. Having 
crossed it, they journeyed southward, and came at length 
to the consecrated spot where the bones of Abraham and 
Sarah, and of Isaac, Rebecca, and Leah, already lay. The 
word Machpelah signifies “double,” and may intimate either 
that the cave or that the field was such. In caves, some- 
times natural, and sometimes hewn out of the solid rock, 
it has ever been the custom of the Jews to bury; and 
Godwyn observes, that the usual inscription on their sepul- 
chres is, ‘‘ Let this soul be bound up in the garden of Eden, 
or in the bundle of the living. Amen. Amen. Amen.” 


* i, e., “The mourning of the Egyptians.” 
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What ceremonies were observed in connection with the 
actual interment we are not informed, nor do the customs 
of the Israelites, in later times, throw any light upon the 
question. We know, however, that in the spot where he 
wished to be buried, perhaps by the side of Leah, and not 
very far from the remains of Abraham and Isaac, the sons 
of Jacob laid his body, and left him to repose in the land 
which was afterwards to become the inheritance of his 
children. It was theirs already by promise, and now that 
they had deposited in it the remains of Israel their father, 
they would be still more confident that they should one 
day occupy it, and they would no doubt feel, and would 
cherish the feeling in the minds of their posterity, a 
deeper interest in, and a stronger attachment to, Canaan 
than heretofore.* 

The cave of Machpelah has ever been considered one 
of the most interesting spots in Palestine. By the Jews 
it was looked upon with the greatest reverence, and it is 
highly probable that before they were carried into captivity 
they erected over it a memorial to the illustrious dead. 
Hence, whilst a Mahommedan mosque now marks the 
immediate site of the burial-places of the patriarchs, 
that mosque is surrounded by an extensive wall, formed 
of large stones, which both Dr. Robinson and Dr. Wilson 
suppose may be as ancient as the Jewish kings. The 
mosque itself has been frequently visited by travellers, 
but so sacred is it considered by the Moslems, that 
Christians find it difficult to obtain admission. Benjamin 


*It is said that the Jews, to this day, “bury their dead in the professed 
belief of a resurrection ; but the rabbis say that it will take place in the land of 
Canaan, and that Israelites buried in other countries will be rolled through sub- 
terranean caverns till they reach that favoured spot, Hence it is accounted 
particularly desirable to be buried in Palestine ; and it is not uncommon for Jews 
in the neighbouring countries, when they think themselves near their latter 
end, to remove thither, in order to obtain that privilege, and escape the poste 
humous inconvenience to which they apprehend they would otherwise be 
subject. ‘ Upon this account,’ it is said, ‘the Jews in Barbary imagine their 
condition to be much happier than those in northern countries, because they are 
nearer to Canaan, and therefore have a less way to tumble underground for the 
resurrection.” — Allen’s ‘Modern Judaism,” p. 400. See also Godwyn’s 
*¢ Moses and Aaron,” book vi., chap. 5. 
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of Tudela, a Spanish Jew, who saw it in the twelfth 
century, says: “The Gentiles have erected six sepul- 
chres in this place, which they pretend to be those of 
Abraham and Sarah, and Isaac and Rebecca, and of 
Jacob and Leah. The pilgrims are told that they are 
the sepulchres of their fathers, and money is extorted 
from them. But if any Jew comes who gives an 
additional fee to the keeper of the cave, an iron door is 
found, which dates from the times of the forefathers 
who rest in peace, and, with a burning candle in his 
hand, the visitor descends into a first cave, which is 
empty, traverses a second in the same state, and at last 
reaches the third, which contains six sepulchres, those 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and of Sarah, Rebecca, 
and Leah—one opposite the other. All these sepulchres 
bear inscriptions, the letters being engraved: thus upon 
that of Abraham we read: ‘This is the sepulchre 
of our father Abraham, upon whom be peace;’ and so 
on that of Isaac, and upon all the other sepulchres. 
A lamp burns in the cave and upon the sepulchres 
continually, both night and day; and you there see tubs 
filled with the bones of Israelites; for, unto this day, it 
is a custom of the house of Israel to bring hither the 
bones and relics of their fathers, and leave them 


there.” * 
The accounts of later travellers agree, on the whole, 


with this description; but it appears, that, at present, the 
cave itself is closed, but with few exceptions, even 
against Moslems. 

The burial-places of the illustrious dead are always 
looked upon with interest, and this is the most ancient 
known burial-place in the world. Containing, as it does, 
the bones of Abraham, the father of the faithful, to- 
gether with those of Isaac and of Jacob, of Sarah, of 
Rebecca, and of Leah, it may well awaken in the mind 
of the visitor emotions of no ordinary kind. May the 


e« Early Travels in Palestine,” p. 86. Bohn. 
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spot ever be held sacred! May no ruthless hand be 
permitted to destroy it! An idle curiosity and a love of 
relics would induce some persons sacrilegiously to invade 
it, and, if they could find them, and were at liberty to 
do so, to carry the remains of the patriarchs away. But 
it is probable that those remains have long since crumbled 
into dust. The body of Jacob was embalmed, after the 
manner of the Egyptians, but the hand of time has, 
notwithstanding, perhaps destroyed it, and, if search were 
made for it, it would not be found. ‘Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return,” is the sentence pro- 
nounced on fallen man, and though art may prevent 
the decomposition of the body for a lengthened period, 
yet, sooner or later, will that sentence he confirmed. 

The Egyptians waited the return of Joseph and his 
brethren at the threshing-floor of Atad, religious views 
having, probably, prevented their going to the place 
of sepulture. And now, having performed the rites of 
burial for their father, the sons of Jacob rejoin the 
Egyptians, and the vast company pursue their way back 
by the same road which they had taken before; J oseph 
and his brethren being not less mournful than when 
they set out upon the solemn expedition, 


CHAPTER« XV III. 
JOSEPH’S LAST DAYS. 


Ir was, no doubt, a satisfaction to the minds of Joseph 
and his brethren that they had been able to perform these 
last offices for their father; and, though they would 
leave the field of Machpelah with regret, yet would their 
sorrow be greatly mitigated by the reflection that their 
aged sire was now free from earthly care, and that his 
body rested in the sepulchre of his ancestors. 

To carry out the reasonable request of a father relative 
to the place of his interment is, we hold, his children’s 
duty ; and the performance of this duty will afford them 
ground for satisfactory reflection in future life. But, in 
some instances, children are induced by a parsimonious 
spirit to disregard such requests, and that, too, even after 
they have promised that they should be complied with. 
It can be no matter of surprise if, afterwards, con- 
science accuses them, and they suffer considerable anguish 
and distress. 

Joseph returned to Egypt according to the promise 
which he had given to Pharaoh, and with him all his 
brethren, and all that went up with him to bury his 
father. (Chap. 1.14.) That there was no desire on the 
part of any of them to remain in Canaan is scarcely to be 
supposed; for that land was peculiarly dear to them as 
their birth-place, as well as on the ground of its being 
the resting place of their fathers. But they had 
pledged their word to return ; their little ones, and their » 
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flocks they had left in Goshen; and, moreover, they 
were not prepared, as yet, to contend against the 
Canaanites who held possession of the soil. To return 
to Egypt, therefore, they were quite compelled. 

When Isaac, the Father of Jacob and Esau, was near to 
death, Esau said, “The days of mourning for my father 
are at hand, then will I slay my brother Jacob.” (Gen. 
xxvii. 41.) He afterwards relented, however, and behaved 
kindly to Jacob his brother. But the brethren of Joseph, 
having probably heard of Esau’s saying, thought that as 
their father was now no more, Joseph would perhaps deal 
in some such way with them. ‘ Peradventure,”’ said they, 
‘he will hate us, and will certainly requite us all the evil 
which we did unto him.” (Chap. 1. 15.) 

Whether Joseph’s conduct towards them when they 
came down into Egypt to buy food might have led them to 
entertain this thought, we cannot say; but certainly his 
kindness to them subsequently ought to have fostered in 
them thoughts more generous. He had repeatedly assured 
them of the forgiveness of their sin, and he treated them, 
for several years, with the tenderest fraternal love; and 
was it probable that he would now do otherwise, and that 
he would recall the assurances he had given them of his 
favour? No: but “suspicion ever haunts the guilty 
mind;” and it was the recollection of their guilt, which 
they still felt to be deserving of punishment, that awakened 
in their breast apprehensions such as these. Now, that 
their father was dead, they thought that Joseph might, if 
he chose, take advantage of their position, and demand at 
their hands a full account of their sin. 

They therefore sent a messenger to Joseph saying, “‘ Thy 
father did command before he died, saying, So shall ye say 
to Joseph, Forgive, I pray thee, now, the trespass of 
thy brethren and their sin; for they did thee evil: and 
now, we pray thee, forgive the trespass of the servants of 
the God of thy father.” (Ver. 16, 17.) That their father 
left such a message as this is certainly possible, they 
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having, on some occasion appealed to him on the subject ; 
yet, it is scarcely probable that he entertained such views 
of Joseph’s character as to deem this necessary. Hence, 
it has been supposed that they took a liberty with their 
father’s name, and ascribed to him words which he never 
uttered. Let us, however, give them, in this instance, 
credit for truthfulness; and let us suppose that, having 
mentioned their fears to Jacob, he had given them authority 
to speak to Joseph in this manner. It is probable that he 
would reprove them for their suspicious thoughts, yet 
weak and feeble as he was, he might, perhaps, have been 
induced to leave such a message for his son. 

What, then, are the terms in which they address him ? 
“Thy father,” they say not owr father, but “ thy father,” 
thy father who loved thee, and whose death thou hast so 
much deplored, “did command before he died,” etc. They 
felt assured that if anything could induce Joseph to be 
propitious to them, it would be his father’s words uttered 
during his declining days. How could he refuse a request 
from Jacob? His professed regard for his father’s memory 
would compel him to do whatever that father had desired. 
And the desire was, they said, that they should be for- 
given. Jacob, their father, had been made acquainted 
with their sin, and they, themselves, profess to be sorry 
for it, and this is the request which they now present 
to Joseph, that for that sin they might not be called to 
account. 

On receiving their message Joseph wept. The tender- 
ness of his affection, which had often displayed itself 
before, burst forth again; perhaps, because of their allu- 
sion to his father, or, it may be, in sorrow that they should 
think him so ungenerous as to recall his former words. A 
noble mind cannot bear to be suspected. To know that 
any one entertains respecting it other than the most 
honourable thoughts, is bitterness and grief to it. Yet, 
the best of men are liable to be charged with disingenu- 
ousness; and, if they have much to do with the world, 
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they must be prepared, when ungenerously sucspeted, 
calmly to pursue their course. 

Perhaps, however, Joseph’s tears were those of tender 
affection for his brethren; for he called them into- his 
presence, and they came, and fell down before him, and 
said, ‘Behold, we are thy servants ”; thus fulfilling 
again the prophecy embodied in his dreams. They had 
previously acknowledged themselves the servants of the 
Lord God of his fathers, and when he heard this, he 
was no doubt glad; but now they prostrate themselves 
before him, and acknowledge themselves his servants— 
ready to comply with his requests, and to perform his will. 
But he accosted them kindly, and said unto them, ‘ Fear 
not: for am I in the place of God?’ (Ver. 19.) 

The import of the question may be: “It belongs to 
God to judge you, not to me. I am but a man, and 
dare not therefore, even were I so disposed, take ven- 
geance on you for your sins.” But another meaning may 
be attached to the words—* Fear not, for I am under 
God,”’ or as the LXX render it, “Fear not, for I am of 
God.” My doBeiobe rod yap Ozot eins zy. That is, “TI, 
too, am a servant of God, and must do that which is right 
before him.” ‘As for you,” Joseph said further, “ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant it unto good, 
to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people 
alive.” (Ver. 20.) 

Thus Joseph calms their apprehensions by a recognition 
of the overruling providence of God, and he adds: 
“Now, therefore, fear ye not; I will nourish you and 
your little ones.” And he comforted them, and spake 
kindly unto them. (Ver. 21.) 


“The best revenge is love,—disarm 
Anger with smiles; heal wounds with balm ; 
Give water to the thirsty foe : 
The sandal tree, as if to prove, 
How sweet to conquer hate by love, 
Perfumes the axe that lays it low.” 
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Such was the revenge of Joseph on his brethren. 
Even upon the archers who had shot at him and hated him 
he heaped benefits without number. He sustained them 
with bread during the years of famine, and whilst their 
father was still alive; and after the famine was past, and 
when their father was no more, he nourished both them 
and their children still. This generosity would bring 
with it its own reward. Resent an injury, and you 
inflict on yourself another; forgive it, and you secure 
for yourself a blessing. Had Joseph dealt with his 
brethren according to their ungenerous apprehensions, he 
would have sacrificed his own happiness and peace of 
mind; but by treating them kindly, he added to his 
joys, and his last days were the brightest of his bright 
career. 

At the death of his father, Joseph’s age was fifty-six, 
and he lived, after that event, fifty-four years more. The 
whole of this latter period was spent in Egypt, where “he, 
and his father’s house’”’—his brethren, and their descend- 
ants—‘ dwelt.” (Ver. 22.) Of his domestic history this 
much we learn, that he saw Ephraim’s children of the third 
generation; and that the children also of Machir, the son 
of Manasseh, were brought up upon his knees. (Ver. 23.) 
The three generations of Ephraim’s children were Shuthe- 
lah, Bered, and Tahath ; and the children of Machir were 
Peresh, and his brother Sheresh.* (See 1 Chron. vii. 16.) 
These three were born before Joseph died, a fact which 
furnishes, incidentally, additional proof of the longer 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. For, if these persons 
were born before Joseph’s death, then, on the supposition 
that the exodus took place at a comparatively early period 
after his death, Moses and Aaron must have been born 
also before that event. But the fact that they are not 
mentioned, though a negative one, is, we think, evidence 
that they were not born then, nor, indeed, as the book 
of Exodus implies, until many years after. 

% Machir is said to have been also the father of Gilead. (Numb, xxvi. 29; 
1 Chron. vii, 14.) 
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It is true that Jochebed, the mother of Moses, is said to 
have been ‘‘a daughter of Levi’ (Exod. ii. 1); but this can 
mean only ‘of the house of Levi,” not of Levi as an indi- 
vidual, for, in the latter case, Moses, on his mother’s side, 
must have been but the third in descent from Levi, and on 
his father’s side the fourth; whereas Joshua, who, though 
younger than Moses, was contemporary with him, is, as we 
have already seen, represented as a descendant of Ephraim, 
on a much lower step of the scale.* The inference is, that 
though Amram, the father of Moses, is represented as the 
son of Kohath, the son of Levi (1 Chron. vi. 1); yet that 
all the descents are not here given, but only the names of 
great or noted characters. ‘‘ The terms father and son,” 
observes Dr. Townsend, ‘‘ degot and begotten, which so 
frequently occur in the Hebrew genealogies, do not 
always denote an immediate son or descendant, but extend 
to any distant progenitor.” 

But what position did Joseph occupy during his later 
years, in public lifer and what events took place during 
those years in the national affairs of Egypt? To these 
questions the sacred narrative furnishes no answer, and 
for a reply to them we must therefore turn to the records 
of Egyptian history. 

Aphophis, the patron of Joseph, is said, in the lists of 
Manetho, to have reigned a hundred years. Mr. Osburn 
is of opinion that, during part of this period, he was 
co-regent with his father Meeris, and that he reigned alone 
sixty-one years. It was about the fifty-first or fifty-fourth 
year of his reign that Jacob and his family came into 
Egypt, so that he died about seven or ten years after that 
event, and, consequently, before the decease of Jacob. 
Joseph, then, survived Aphophis many years, and was 
minister to his successors on the throne, until age and 
infirmities compelled him to retire from office. It is said 
that Aphophis was buried in a pyramid immediately above 
Memphis, commenced by his father, but completed by 
himself. 


* Sce the remarks, chap. xiii. p. 173, ete. 
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According to Manetho, the successor of Aphophis was 
named Jannes, but Mr. Osburn thinks that his immediate 
successor was Melaneres, his son, who is not mentioned in 
the Greek lists, and who probably reigned but a short 
time. Jannes, or Unas, as he was otherwise called, associ- 
ated with himself, on the throne of Lower Egypt, his son 
Asses, who, according to the monuments, was ‘‘a most 
munificent and prosperous monarch.” ‘Six tombs at 
Ghizeh and Sakkarah are still extant, constructed by the 
courtiers of Asses. In no other monuments of Egypt is 
the same elaborate perfectness of finish to be found as in 
these. They surpass, if possible, those of Aphophis, near 
Abydos.” * The remains of the tomb of Asses have been 
brought to Berlin by Dr. Lepsius. 

It is highly probable, then, that Jannes and Asses were 
the monarchs of Egypt during the latter period of the life 
of Joseph; and so valuable a servant had he proved to 
Aphophis, that they retained him in the office which he 
held, perhaps to the very close of his life. The benefits he 
had conferred on Egypt were of the greatest value and 
importance, and they were not forgotten when he became 
infirm. He was had in esteem to the end of his days. He 
had been faithful to his king, and not less faithful to his 
God, and he went down into the valley of the shadow of 
death laden with the honours of the world, but at the 
same time cheered with the smile and approbation of 
Heaven. It is not often that the courtier of an idolatrous 
monarch is a worshipper of the one true God, or that, 
being such, he retains his piety for any considerable length 
of time. The splendours of a heathen court are so attrac- 
tive to the mind, that few persons are able to resist the 
temptations with which, whilst in the midst of them, they 
are likely to be assailed. Hence Moses, “ when he was 
come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter,” perceiving, probably, that in Pharaoh’s palace 
he was in danger of denying the Lord God of his fathers. 

® Osburn’s “ Monumental History of Egypt,” vol. ii., p. 114, 
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But Joseph held fast the principles with which he set out 
in life. He took his stand, when first he entered the 
service of the king of Egypt, by proclaiming himself a 
worshipper of the one God, Elohim, and he permitted none 
of the cares of office, none of the allurements of wealth, 
none of the ceremonies of Egyptian worship, to turn 
him from his chosen path. 

And what was the result? It is seen in the manner in 
which he met the last enemy. Conscious of that enemy’s 
approach, he called together his brethren who survived 
him, and said unto them, “I die; and God will surely 
visit you, and bring you out of this land, unto the 
land which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob.” (Ver. 24). Thus calmly does he speak of death. 
To him, as to his father, it was only a departure; and he 
looks forward to it without fear, knowing that he will 
join the spirits of his ancestors in a happier and brighter 
world. 

He looked forward, too, to the future history of his 
people, and, confident of the fulfilment of God’s promises 
to. his fathers, declared that the time would come when 
Israel’s descendants would be conducted into Canaan. 
And, with this prospect in view, he took an oath of 
the children of Israel, saying, “God shall surely visit 
you, and ye shall carry up my bones from hence.” 
(Ver. 35.) 

To these words St. Paul alludes when he says, “ By 
faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of the de- 
parting of the children of Israel, and gave commandment 
concerning his bones.”’ (Heb. xi. 32.) There were great 
difficulties in the way of the Israelites’ return to Canaan, 
and Joseph foresaw that those difficulties would afterward 
accumulate; but his faith was strong even in death, and 
overcame them all. He stood upon the mount of vision, 
and already saw the tribes on their journey to the pro- 
mised land. 

And, like his father Jacob, he expressed a desire to 
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be interred in that land. He did not, however, ask that 
his body should be carried into Canaan immediately, as 
the body of Jacob had been, but only that this should 
be done when the tribes themselves went up. He 
probably knew that, owing to changes which had already 
taken place in the government of Egypt, and others 
which would soon take place, to bury him in Canaan 
then, would be quite impracticable, and he was unwil- 
ling to impose a task upon his brethren too great for 
them to execute. 

“So Joseph died, being an hundred and ten years 
old, and they embalmed him, and he was put into a 
coffin in Egypt.”’ Such are the last words of the book 
of Genesis—a book containing the earliest records of 
the history of the human race. 

The origin of the practice of embalming the dead, 
and the reasons why such a practice was adopted, are 
questions on which there still exist some differences of 
opinion. Some suppose that the Egyptians had recourse 
to it because they were unable to bury their dead during 
the inundations ; but it has been shown that this opinion 
is untenable, for the tombs were accessible through the 
whole year. Others assign as a reason that the Egyptians 
believed that the soul remained in the body as long as the 
body was preserved; but this is decidedly an error, for 
they believed that the soul left the body immediately at 
death. Others, again, imagine, and not without reason, 
that the custom originated on sanitary grounds, the 
climate of Egypt rendering it necessary that the decom- 
position of animal bodies should be prevented as much as 
possible; and this, it is thought, explains the fact that the 
bodies, not only of men, but also of beasts, birds, and reptiles 
were embalmed. Against this view of the case, how- 
ever, it may be urged that, as the climate of Egypt is the 
same now as it ever was, the custem would be necessary 
still if it was so previously, whercas we know that it has 
not been practised for many centuries. 

Gy 
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The true reason is to be found in the views which the 
Egyptians entertained relative to a future state. They, no 
doubt, believed in the separate existence of the soul after 
the death of the body, in the doctrine of its transmigra- 
tion through other bodies, and in the notion that, after a 
certain length of time—three thousand years, according to 
the Greeks—it would return to its former habitation. 
Meanwhile, they supposed that the embalmed body became 
the habitation of Osiris, the god who presided over the 
regions of Amenti; and its preservation was deemed neces- 
sary, that when the soul had passed through the purifica- 
tions which it had undergone in Hades, it might find the 
body (also purified) ready for its reception. 

That the family of Joseph, however, in having him 
embalmed, intended to give their sanction to these notions, 
cannot be supposed. They adopted the custom with 
another object in view—the preservation of his remains 
until the return of the Israelites to Canaan. Nor can we 
imagine that after the death of Joseph those ceremonies, 
usually observed by the Egyptians prior to interment, 
would take place; for inasmuch as he was not buried, they 
would not be deemed necessary, and it is scarcely probable 
that the sons of Jacob would have taken any part in 
them, even if they had been. 

For, in what did they consist ? The body was aieeel 
across a lake in a boat, and forty-two avengers being 
assembled by the lake, a formal judgment took place, in the 
presence, as it was supposed, of Osiris, the judge of the 
dead. Any person was permitted to accuse the deceased 
of the sins he had committed during his life, whilst his 
friends and relatives were allowed to speak of his virtues 
and good deeds. According to the “ Book of the Dead,” 
he himself was required to make a disavowal of various 
sins; and his good actions being placed by Anubis in one 
of the scales of justice, and the figure, or emblem of truth, 
in the other, he was weighed, and if found wanting, 
Osiris waved his sceptre in token of condemnation, and the 
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soul was adjudged to return to the earth, to dwell in the 
body of an unclean animal. But if, on the other hand, 
he was acquitted, the multitude joined in pronouncing 
an eulogy on his character, the interment was permitted 
to take place, and the soul was admitted into the happy 
regions of Amenti. 

It is highly probable that these ceremonies were 
observed as early as, and indeed much earlier than, the 
times of Joseph, but in his case they would, in all pro- 
bability, be disregarded, as they had been in the case 
of his father Jacob. 

The embalming of the bodies of the dead was distinct 
from the ceremonies thus alluded to, and hence Joseph 
was embalmed, though he was not judged. The process 
of embalming is very minutely described by Herodotus, 
and is represented on one of the tombs at Thebes. The 
embalmers kept patterns of mummies in wood, which 
they showed to the friends of the deceased, who 
selected one, after which they wished the body of their 
relative to be prepared, and, having agreed respecting 
the price to be paid, they left the body in the embalmer’s 
hands. 

There were three methods of embalming *—the most 
costly of which consisted in extracting the brain through 
the nostril with a curved iron probe, and filling up the 
aperture with certain drugs ; then drawing out the intes- 

2 See Herodotus ii. 86: Wilkinson’s ‘Manners and Customs,” etc., vol. ii; 
Kendrick’s “Ancient Egypt,” vol. i.; and “ Petigrew on Mummies.” Diodorus 
mentions the use of cedria in embalming, a kind of liquid pitch which possessed 
the highest antiseptic virtues, as did also the solution of natron. It has, 
however, been found, that the process described by Herodotus and Diodorus 
is not effectual in preserving bodies long, so that it is supposed by some that 
there was a secret in the art with which they were not acquainted; and a writer 
in the “Atheneum ” for June, 1850, states it as his opinion: 1. That an essential 
part of the mummifying process was the application of heat to the body, pre- 
viously filled with tarry substances, and securely wrapped in a dense layer of 
bandages ; and, 2. That, of necessity, in bodies so treated must be formed by the 
two (as a product of its decomposition by heat) that substance to which the 
name of creosote has been given, from its flesh-preserving properties (xpees 


and gwrnp) and which was first obtained, as a separate substance, in 1830, by 
Reichenbach, 
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tines and putting in the place of them cassia, and other 
fragrant substances, frankincense excepted; and finally 
steeping the body seventy days in a solution of natron, 
asalt found in great abundance at the Natron Lakes. 
At the end of the seventy days the body was washed, 
wrapped up in bandages of fine linen, and given back 
to the relatives, who placed it in a wooden case, some- 
times made in the form of a man. 

According to the usual custom, J oseph’s body, after 
it was embalmed, was put into a coffin. This coffin, or 
mummy-case, was probably made of wood, and on the 
lid of it there would perhaps be a representation of the 
deceased, whilst the whole of it would be decorated with 
various colours. Whether the art of embalming had 
arrived at its perfection at this early period may admit of 
question, for the bodies of that date have decayed, and 
the oldest mummy in existence, that of the priest 
Suamun, is not of earlier date than 1000 8.c. There 
is no doubt, however, that Joseph’s body would be 
embalmed in the best manner then known, and, that the 
method adopted would be quite effectual. to ensure its 
preservation for two or three hundred years, we can 
be at no loss to conceive. 

Some writers have supposed that the body of Joseph was 
subsequently buried, or at least deposited, in one of the 
pyramids or tombs. But for this opinion there is no 
ground. It was no doubt kept in the family of his son 
Ephraim. The Egyptians were not unfrequently accus- 
tomed to keep the embalmed bodies of their friends in their 
houses, and, on festive days, to place them at their tables, 
as if they were about to participate in the feast, « Some,” 
says Diodorus, “‘who were not possessed of catacombs, 
constructed a new apartment for the purpose in their 
own house, and set the coffin upright against the firmest of 
the walls, and the same was even done with the bodies of 
those who had been debarred the rites of burial, on account 
of the accusation brought against them, or in consequence 
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of the debts they or their sons had contracted.” ‘ Mum- 
mies in ancient Egypt,’ observes Mr. Osburn, ‘were 
heir-looms, highly valued, and upon certain occasions, 
pledges for loans of money. The fragrant odour emitted 
by the spices in which they were embalmed, made them 
welcome inmates in the walls of entertainment, so much 
so, that the sepulture was often deferred for centuries, so 
that many successive generations were frequently ranged 
upright against the walls of the graced hall of entertain- 
ment, in the family mansion.” 

Joseph’s body, then, was placed in the house of Ephraim, 
(the son whom Jacob had preferred ;) by whose family, in 
the line of the eldest, it was preserved until the time came 
when the Israelites, after a long season of bondage, were 
delivered out of Egypt by the hand of Moses. There his 
mummy stood for years, as if to remind his descendants of 
his dying words, and to bid them hope in the midst of 
their distress, that the day of deliverance would dawn. 
And dawn it did, and the promise which the children 
of Israel made to Joseph was fulfilled, for Moses took the 
bones of Joseph with him; for he had straitly sworn to the 
children of Israel, saying, ‘God will surely visit you ; and 
ye shall carry my bones away hence with you.” (Exod. 
xiii. 19.) ‘And the bones of Joseph, which the children 
of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried they in Shechem, 
in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor the father of Shechem, for an hundred pieces of 
silver : and it became the inheritance of the children of 
Joseph.” (Josh. xxiv. 32.) 

It will be remembered that Joshua was a descendant of 
Joseph in the very line in which his body was preserved, 
and accordingly he, the successor of Moses, took care to 
deposit it within the territory which Jacob had assigned to 
his posterity. And Joshua himself was subsequently 
buried in the same locality ; for “he died,” says the sacred 
narrative, “being an hundred and ten years old. And 
they buried him in the border of his inheritance in 
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Timnath-Serah, which is in Mount Ephraim, on the north 
side of the hill of Gaash.” (Josh. xxiv. 30, 31.) The 
reputed tomb of Joseph, which is spoken of by many 
travellers, is ‘‘a Turkish oratory with a whitened dome,” 
like the tomb of his mother Rachel, mentioned in a 
previous chapter. 

The death of Joseph took place seventy-one years after 
the settlement of his brethren in Goshen, and, as we think, 
three hundred and fifty-nine years before the exodus, The 
latter event occurred, according to Lepsius, with whom 
Mr. Osburn and several other writers are disposed to agree, 
in the year 1814 B.c. The chronology of our English 
Bible fixes it in 1491, but it is believed that this is much 
too early. There are many difficulties connected with this 
question, but the evidences in favour of the later date 
certainly preponderate. 

Soon after the death of Joseph, great changes took place 
in the history of Egypt, to which, in concluding this work, 
we can but very briefly allude. Between the Pharaohs of 
Upper and those of Lower Egypt a war broke out, chiefly, 
it is supposed, of a religious character, and Amosis, the 
first king of the eighteenth dynasty, took Memphis 
from Asses, and compelled the shepherd kings to retire, 
and shut themselves up in Avaris, supposed by some to 
have been situated on the Pelusiac arm of the Delta, but 
by others within the Delta itself. ‘‘The shepherds,”’ says 
Manetho, as quoted by Josephus, “built a wall round all 
this place, which was a large and strong wall, and this, in 
order to keep all their possessions and their prey within a 
place of strength; but Thummosis, the son of Alisphragmu- 
thosis, made an attempt to take them by force and by siege, 
with four hundred and eighty thousand men to lie round 
about them; but that, upon his despair of taking the place 
by that siege, they came to a composition with them, that 
they should leave Egypt, and go, without any harm to 
be done to them, whithersoever they would; and that, 
after this composition was made, they went away with 
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their whole families and effects, not fewer in number than 
two hundred and forty thousand, and took their journey 
from Egypt, through the wilderness of Syria; but that as 
they were in fear of the Assyrians, who had then the 
dominion over Asia, they built a city in that country 
which is now called Judea, and that large enough to 
contain this great number of men, and called it 
Jerusalem.” * 

Josephus, who attempted to prove that the shepherds, 
or Hyksos, were none other than the Israelites, takes this 
story as a confirmation of the exodus of that people. But 
that the Hyksos were the Israelites was merely an inven- 
tion of his own, so that the question still remains, what 
foundation is there for this account of Manetho’s? Our 
opinion is, that the shepherds did leave Egypt and retire 
into Canaan, and that they were the Philistines of that 
land, after whom it was called Palestine. ‘‘The Philis- 
tines of the Mosaic period,” says Miss F. Corbeaux, “are 
not altogether the same people as those contemporaneous 
with Abraham. An important accession to their number 
had accrued to them from a kindred stock, on the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos from Egypt.” Mr. Osburn, however, 
views the story of Manetho as “a blundering antici- 
pation of the exodus of the Israelites,” and maintains 
that the shepherd kings remained in the Delta, and 
formed what is called in the lists the Xoite kingdom, 
or fourteenth dynasty of Manetho, which ultimately 
became united with the eighteenth dynasty, with which 
it had been long at war. 

Tt is beside our present purpose to enter further into 
this question, deeply interesting though it is. We 
shall probably advert to it in a future work, on the 
History of Moses, and we close our present task with 
that impressive record of mortality found in the first 
chapter of the book of Exodus: “And Joseph died, and 

* Josephus contra Apion, i., 14. 
+ Journal of Sacred Literature,” July, 1852. 
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all his brethren, and all that generation.”’ A record this 
which tells us of the vast changes which take place, 
within a few years, among the tribes and families of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THZ CHARACTER OF JOSEPH. 


Tue last of the patriarchs, as Joseph has been called, 
was also, in many respects, the noblest and the best. 
His character is almost without a flaw, and there are in 
it some of the most admirable traits ever exhibited to the 
world. History has scarcely done him justice as yet; for 
though many works have been written on his life, he has 
not been so often held up as an example of sterling worth 
as he deserves to be in every succeeding age. Even 
Christians may learn from the narrative we have unfolded 
some precious lessons of the higher life; and as a chapter 
in Providence, this narrative is replete with consolation, 
for it shows how God is ever with the truly good and 
faithful man, and how He gives him the victory even 
when it seems as if he were forgotten and cast off. 

With the repetition of scarcely a single sentiment 
already advanced, I will venture to dwell on a few 
thoughts only, to which the one expression, “The Lord 
was with him,” naturally gives rise. (Gen. xxxix. 3.) 
It occurs in connection with his abode in the house of 
Potiphar, but it might have been placed at the very 
beginning of his career, and it was as true at the close of 
it as it was then. 

Jehovah was with him, and therefore, as a modern 
writer has said, “he was a slave, and yet a free man; 
unfortunate, and yet a child of fortune; abandoned, yet 
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still in the presence of God; an object of impending 
wrath, yet still preserved alive; a state prisoner, and yet 
a prison-keeper; every way subdued, yet ever again 
superior to his condition.” 

“The Lord was with him” in his dreams; and though 
Joseph did not interpret them, yet by telling them, as he 
did to his brethren and to his father, it would seem as if 
he had some conception that they were indicative of his 
future greatness. And when, for the first time, he left 
his father’s house at Hebron—for there probably Jacob 
abode (Gen. xxxv. 27)—to visit his brethren, who were 
tending their flocks, God was with him in a special 
manner. As the event proved, he was then setting out 
in life, then entering upon the world’s great stage, to 
him so little known; and though nothing is said of any 
acts of piety in connection with his enterprise, yet, brought 
up as he had been to worship the true God, he would 
doubtless commit himself to His protection and care. 
He would pass on his journey to the west of Bethel, 
where his father in a vision saw the ladder set up between 
earth and heaven, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon it; and if, as we can scarcely think 
could be otherwise, Jacob had ever told him of that 
vision, would he not think of it, and say, “ The angels which 
were over my father when a youth are also over me, and 
will guide my steps?” And was not God with him in the 
pit? and with him when sold into the hands of Ishmaelites? 
and with him even in his deep distress, when he thought 
of his father, from whom he was being torn away? and 
with him in his loneliness when going down to Egypt, 
riding, perhaps, on the neck of a camel? It was astrange 
entrance upon life that, and such a trial of Joseph’s faith 
as few young men are called to endure; but he survived 
the trial, and was doubtless the subject of heavenly con- 
solations, which gave him the victory over all his fears. 
Many a young man is led by a way that he does not 
know, and that would be the very last which he himself 
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would choose. And yet it may be the right way for him ; 
and if his confidence is placed in God, it may, however 
dark at first, lead him into the full light of day. 

In the house of Potiphar Joseph is a slave, and yet 
he is a free man; for, seeing that the Lord was with him, 
his master, though a heathen, “made him overseer over 
his house, and all that he had he put into his hands.” 
(Gen. xxxix. 3.) Yes; the young Hebrew is here treated 
as an equal rather than a vassal; and here he is the con- 
queror over a most powerful temptation, and presents to 
young men an example of chastity and of honour of 
which history gives us nothing more beautiful. What a 
contrast have we here with the conduct of Judah in the 
preceding chapter! And the victory Joseph won he 
won by faith. ‘How can I do this great wickedness and 
sin against God?” was language which implied that he 
had firm hold both on moral principles and on the pro- 
mises which God had made to his fathers. His resistance 
involved him in trouble; but that mattered not, for had 
he yielded, he would have been involved in more. Bravely, 
therefore, he endured reproach, and bravely went to 
prison, waiting the result. Your very refusal to listen 
to the voice of the tempter may plunge you for awhile into 
the deepest grief; but better that than an accusing con- 
science, better that than an angry God; for rest assured. 
that your vindicator will arise, and that out of your erief 
will spring joy and gladness. 

We follow him to “the round house,” or prison, where 
at first, perhaps, his feet were hurt with fetters, and the 
iron came into his soul. (Ps. evii. 18,19.) But there, too, 
the Lorp was with him, and soon his fetters were removed; 
for “he found favour in the sight of the keeper of the 
prison.” Was he not the conqueror here also? He was 
made the keeper of the prison, and everything connected 
with it was put into his hands. (Gen. xxxix. 21-23.) 
The sun of prosperity poured upon him its invigorating 
beams even in the comparative gloom of that abode, and 
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there he became an interpreter of dreams, to the wonder, 
doubtless, of both his fellow-prisoners. But he was care- 
ful to point out the fact that interpretations belong to 
God. Jealous of the divine honour, he made no preten- 
sions to be able to solve any secrets himself; yet he was 
conscious of a divine afflatus, by which the import of the 
dreams was made known to him, and he was able to tell 
their meaning to others. He was sad at heart as he 
uttered his predictions, and asked to be remembered 
kindly by the chief butler; but he possessed, at the same 
time, a mind conscious to itself of right, and he calmly 
waited until the day of his deliverance should dawn. 
(Chap. xl. 5-15.) 

Two years elapsed ere that day came; but then he was 
summoned to Pharaoh’s palace at On, where he found 
the monarch in a state of great anxiety on account of his - 
two dreams. Was not God with Joseph then? Who 
was the greater man at that moment—the king of Egypt 
or the Hebrew youth? But again Joseph gave God the 
glory. “It is not in me,” he said; “God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace.” How could he be assured 
of this except by faith? And by faith he gave the inter- 
pretation, and presently was arrayed in fine linen, and 
with Pharaoh’s ring upon his hand, and a gold chain 
about his neck, conveyed in the second chariot through 
the streets of the city, the heralds crying before him, 
“Bow the knee.” What consternation there would be 
among the people that day! But probably some would 
scoff, and say, ‘Who is this Hebrew, that he should be 
thus honoured? He pretends to know that we are to 
have seven years of plenty! Is he ignorant of the fact 
that we have no rain in this country, and that nothing 
but an extraordinary rise of the river would cause that 
plenty? And where is the probability that such a rise 
will take place for seven years in succession? Such a 
thing has never yet been known.” ‘The river did rise, 
however, and the tongue of the scoffer was put to silence, 
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as it often is, and no one dared question Joseph’s authority 
and power. ‘The second ruler in the kingdom, he dis- 
played during the years of plenty the wisest foresight, 
and during the years of famine the greatest prudence. 
The justice of his policy during the latter period has been 
called in question, but in Pharaoh’s interest he acted 
wisely, and perhaps in the interests of the people also. 
(Chap. xli.) 

The famine brought his brethren into his presence, and 
now his own dreams began to be fulfilled. Again the Lord 
was with him, and again he was the acknowledged con- 
queror. Did he treat his brethren harshly, and act a part 
which seemed somewhat doubtful? it was only to prove 
them, and to see whether they were better men than here- 
tofore. It was doubtless a pain to him to conceal himself 
so long; and too glad was he, when the right moment 
came, to throw off the mask, and to say, “‘I am Joseph.” 
Never was he greater than at that moment when “he 
wept aloud” and magnanimously forgave his brethren, 
and said, “ God did send me before you to preserve life.” 
(Chap. xlv. 25.) An ordinary man—a man of ordinary 
piety and faith—would have upbraided them for their 
unkindness, and told them of all the sorrow they had 
caused him, and drawn a dark picture of their perfidy and 
meanness. But Joseph was no ordinary man. He was a 
truly great man, and could afford to treat his brethren 
thus, as only greatness could. To take advantage of men 
who have done wrong, when their wrong is found out, and 
they are humbled on account of it, is mean and petty ; to 
look over their fault, to forgive it, and to recognise God’s 
hand in overruling it for good, is noble, and the mark of a 
generous nature. His brethren could scarcely give Joseph 
credit for his nobility, but cherished a degree of fear for 
some time; so that when their father died, they said, 
“ Peradventure he will hate us, and will certainly requite 
us all the evil that we did unto him.” (Chap.1. 15.) Thus 
do little minds judge of others. But no; Joseph was 
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generous to the last, and only said, “Ye thought evil 
against me, but God meant it unto good;” and thus re- 
assured them of his love to them all. Oh, learn to be mag- 
nanimous in the forgiving of those who have done you a 
wrong ; and do not say, “I forgive, but I cannot forget.” 
Bury the matter in a grave so deep that a resurrection of 
it shall be impossible; for, as Lady Carew says: 


** The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary’s heart doth to him tie. 
And ’tis a firmer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart than overthrow the head.” 


“God sent me before you to preserve life,” said J oseph ; 
and thus he looked, through second causes, to the great 
First Cause, who overrules all things, and makes conducive 
to good even the faults and the sins of men. Of their sins 
He does not and cannot approve, and therefore He cannot 
give them His blessing; but He can so control them that 
they shall become, indirectly, the means of accomplishing 
His purposes of love to men. It was according to the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God that Christ 
was slain by wicked hands; but it was by the death of 
Christ that the redemption of mankind was gained. God 
sends many a Joseph to preserve life; and whatever 
secondary causes are at work, He is the agent by whom 
the end is brought about. 

The old man Jacob comes down to Egypt, and the 
nobility of Joseph’s character is again prominent. His 
affection for his father is as deep as ever: he goes to meet 
him in his chariot ; he conducts him into the presence of 
Pharaoh with a generous pride; he presents his two sons 
to him when he-is about to die; and he takes his place 
with the rest of his sons as Jacob gives them his farewell 
blessing. God is with Joseph in all these scenes; and 
Joseph, though occupying so elevated a position in the 
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land, is the same transparent character as ever, and, far 
from being ashamed of his father and his brethren, is glad 
to let all the Egyptians know them, and in what relation- 
ship they stand to him. It isa crying sin when a young 
man who has risen in life disavows his parents or his 
brethren because they are somewhat poorer than himself ; 
yet it is not a rare thing for a youth to whom Providence 
has given wealth and position refusing to recognise an 
aged father. On the other hand, there have been young 
men who, following the example of our hero, have, when 
it has become well with them, not forgotten their depen- 
dent relatives, but rejoiced to welcome them to their 
hearths and homes, and to succour especially their aged 
parents in their last declining days. 

The funeral of Jacob must have been a costly one, but 
Joseph did not hesitate to comply with his request when 
dying, that he should be buried in the land of Canaan ; 
and accordingly his remains were borne across the desert, 
and, with all the pomp of an Eastern burial, laid in the 
cave at Machpelah, by the side of Abraham and Isaac. 
The visit of the Prince of Wales and Dean Stanley to this 
ancient shrine in the year 1862, as described by the latter, 
is so full of interest that a brief mention of it may be made 
here. They were the first Englishmen who were ever 
permitted to enter the celebrated mosque, and only a per- 
sonage so distinguished as the Prince would have obtained 
the firman requisite from the Porte. It was obtained, and 
they entered the building, which was originally a Byzan- 
tine church, but was transformed into a mosque by the 
Sultan Kelaon. Bach of the tombs of the patriarchs “‘is 
enclosed within a separate chapel or shrine, closed with 
gates or railings similar to those which enclose or surround 
the special chapels or royal tombs in Westminster Abbey.” 
For the description of the tombs of Abraham and Isaac 
the reader is referred to Dean Stanley’s work.* “The 


* “Lectures on the Jewish Church.” 1st series, p. 496. 
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gates of Jacob’s tomb were opened without difficulty, 
though with a deep groan from the bystanders. There 
was some good painted glass in one of the windows. The 
structure was of the same kind as that in the shrine of 
Abraham.” 

From Acts vii. 15, 16, it would seem that the brethren 
of Joseph were also buried here, and so Josephus appears 
to assert;* but the mosque does not indicate that their 
bodies are here. There is, however, a domed chamber in 
the mosque, which is said to contain the body of Joseph ; 
and a tradition exists that, after having been deposited 
first at Shechem, it was subsequently transported to 
Hebron. But this is highly questionable. The tomb of 
Joseph is near Shechem, and there, doubtless, his remains 
still lie. The Moslems point it out at the base of Mount 
Ebal, and Dr. Thomson, who visited the spot, saw no 
good reason to question its identity. 

But to return. The Lord was with J oseph to the last. 
He was always great, and always, through faith, vic- 
torious over evil and sin. His trials were such as few 
men are called to bear, but he rose superior to them—the 
trials of adversity, and the still greater trials of prosperity, 
only serving to bring out the noble qualities of his mind. 
In death, as we have seen, his faith was so strong that 
“he gave commandment concerning his bones ;” nor can 
there be a doubt that he had hopes beyond the grave, and 
that he too expected to be gathered with his fathers. The 
Egyptians themselves believed in a future state; and their 
book or ritual of the dead, which was written under the 
eleventh dynasty, B.c. 2250, and has been discovered 
within the last few years, describes how the spirit is 
judged on its entrance into the unscen world. Had 
Joseph never heard of their views on this subject? It is 
impossible to think so; and surely they would lead him to 
inquire into their truth, and he would be taught by the 


* Ant. ii. 8. 2. 
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Spirit of God that there is a future life, and would be led 
to cherish respecting it the highest hopes. He was not 
afraid to die, whatever might follow after death, for he 
spoke of dying with the same calmness as did his father 
Jacob; and thus he closed a long and eventful life not 
desponding, but with holy joy: 


‘* In pit or palace God’s own hand was weaving 
The ‘many-coloured ’ texture of his days, 
The brightest tints till last in wisdom leaving. 
So, when in dismal paths our feet are sinking, 
Let us be looking soon for lightsome rays ; 
For our wise Father ‘ thoughts of peace is thinking. 


Yes; thoughts of peace has our heavenly Father to- 
ward every young man who opens this book, whether he 
dwells within a palace or works in a coal-mine or a mill, 
—thoughts of peace to guide his steps through life ; 
thoughts of peace to comfort him in sorrow and distress ; 
thoughts of peace to shield him in the hour of great 
temptation ; thoughts of peace to give him an expected 
and joyous end. Let him, therefore, commit his way to 
God at all times, suffering wrong patiently if called to 
suffer it, enduring trial nobly when called to endure it, 
and fulfilling duty, of whatever nature it may be, not from 
impulse, but from principle based on righteousness and 
truth. 

That a life so transparent and beautiful as that of 
Joseph should be typical of the life of our Lord is not 
surprising. A Continental writer presents not less than 
twenty-two points of resemblance between Joseph and 
Christ, and an ingenious mind would probably find many 
more. But it is in general rather than minute parti- 
culars that we must look for the parallel. In his self- 
sacrificing spirit, in his love for his brethren, in his 
readiness to forgive, in his providing for the necessities of 
a numerous people, in his elevation to the government of 
a mighty nation, and in the wisdom with which he ad- 
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ministered its affairs, we can now see set forth the great- 
ness of the Redeemer of the world; but as the antitype 
is always superior to the type, so Christ ig in every respect 
far above Joseph, and to Him, therefore, every knee must 


bow, and every tongue confess, 
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